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MARK TWAIN. 


BY JOSEPH H. TWICHELL. 


N the summer of 1882, while a small 
party of American tourists were being 
shown about Chester Cathedral, by special 
favor out of the usual hours, one of them, 
admiring the antiquities of the place, ad- 
dressed to the kind clergyman of the ca- 
thedral staff who was their guide the 
regulation remark, 

‘‘This is something that we have not 
in our country.” 

‘** Yes,” was the reply; ‘‘but then you 
have things that we have not.” 

‘*What, for instance?” inquired the 
other. 

‘*Well, you have Mark Twain, and 
HARPER'S MAGAZINE.” 

[The writer, who was there—who, in 
fact, was in the conversation—solemnly 
assures the suspicious reader thai the 
answer is not in the slightest particular 
edited for present use. | 

The estimate of Mark Twain as a Fea- 
ture of America thus denoted was an in- 
dex of the position to which, in the regard 
of a very wide world, he had at that time, 
and before that time, attained. The same 
has long been witnessed by similar signs. 
Mozoomdar, of India, the first time he 
came to this country wished to meet him. 
It has been the case for more than twen- 
ty years that no personage, however emi- 
nent, has appeared anywhere in public, 
on whatever oceasion, in England or in 
America, with whom Mark Twain, if in 
his company, did not divide the attention 
of the crowd. During that period the 
list of people of high distinction, in this 
and in other lands, statesmen, divines, au- 
thors, artists, who have counted it fortu- 
nate to be his private guests, has been a 
very numerous one; while he in turn has 
been, at home and abroad, the favored 
guest of many such. It was about the 
time of the incident with which we began 
that the Marquis of Lorne, while Gov- 
ernor-General of Canada, on behalf of the 
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Princess Louise and himself, solicited and 
received a visit from him of several days 
at Ottawa. 

He has not been wanting in the per- 
sonal homage of his humbler admirers. 
Every now and then a representative of 
them, usually from a distance, rings his 
door-bell and asks the privilege of pay- 
ing him his respects, which is always 
cheerfully granted. Not long since a 
caller of that class, a big, good-natured 
countryman—a butcher, as he introduced 
himself—after a few minutes’ chat, asked, 

‘*Now tell me for a fact, are you the 
one that wrote all them books?” 

‘*Truly I am,” said Mark. 

‘‘Of course you are! Of course you 
are!” cried the honest fellow; ‘‘ but, by 
George, I shouldn’t think it from your 
looks!’ Whereat Mark was hugely 
tickled. 

That no other literary man of his gen- 
eration has achieved so extensive favor 
with the universal community of readers 
of all ranks as he has done, is a state- 
ment that will hardly be challenged by 
any. 

If all the world loves a lover, it also 
loves a humorist not much less. 

But there are circumstances with which 
the phenomenon of Mark Twain’s con- 
quest of millions of hearts the earth over, 
so notable in itself, stands associated that, 
if taken into account, render it still more 
impressive, 


The outbreak of the civil war in 1861 
found him, then twenty-six years old, in 
the calling of a Mississippi River pilot, 
which, including the term of his appren- 
ticeship, he had followed since 1851, and 
in which he had no thought but to spend 
his life. By the ensuing suspension of 
commerce on the great river his occupa- 
tion was suddenly gone. In his own view 
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he had suffered a sore stroke of misfor- 
tune. The present writer has often heard 
him tell how entirely at a loss he was, in 
that emergency, where to look for the 
means of livelihood. Though between 
the end of his school days and the time 
he became a “cub” pilot he had learned 
and practised type-setting, that almost 
forgotten art did not seem to him an 
available resource. 

How he managed for the next few 
years—to what different things he turned 
his hand—there is no need to recapitulate. 
He has himself told the story in Rough- 
ing It, and in the short twenty-first chap- 
ter of Life on the Mississippi. But he 
succeeded best in newspaper work. 

The significant thing is that at so late 
a period as that at which he was by the 
war thrust aside from his fixed employ- 
ment, and when he had reached an age 
at which most men have discovered their 
peculiar talent or capacity, if such they 
have, he was not in the least aware of his 
possession of that incomparable gift, the 
display of which was by-and-by to make 
him one of the famous men of his time. 
Nothing was further from his thoughts 
than that a literary career lay before him. 
His humorous turn had, indeed, always 
been recognized among his acquaintance. 
He remembers that even as a lad his way 
of saying and telling things would make 
his school-fellows laugh. The celebrated 
‘Jumping Frog of Calaveras County,” 
which was his original essay in its line, 
and first called public attention to him, 
was a story (it had some basis of fact) 
with which he had long been wont on oc- 
casion to entertain private circles. When 
at some one’s urgency he at length 
wrote it out, it appeared to him so poor 
and flat that he pigeonholed it in con- 
tempt, and it required further urgency to 
persuade him to let it be printed. The 
favor with which it was received was a 
surprise and marvel to him, as, it may be 
added, was the tide of success that pres- 
ently set in, and in a short time floated 
him into national and international pop- 
ularity. 

He will sometimes speak of his aston- 
ishment at that popularity as it devel- 
oped,—for an item, of the sensation it 
caused him to see something from his 
pen copied in an English journal. Other 
writers have experienced a like sensa- 
tion; but he was not yet, in his own es- 
teem, a writer in the literary sense at all. 
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As for being a candidate for admission 
to the Guild of Authors, it was quite u) 
dreamed-of. It was not, in fact, till ¢} 
multitude of the readers of The Inn: 
cents Abroad were applauding far and 
wide in full chorus what one of them ea}} 
ed ‘‘the dear, delightful genius of Mark 
Twain,” as shining out in that book, that 
he began to apprehend his call to the pro 
fession of letters. And even then he was 
not fully convinced. For when, in 1868 
he finally quit the Pacific coast and came 
East to live, where he had found a pub 
lisher, and soon found a wife, he stil] 
judged that journalism would be his per 
manent main pursuit, with perhaps lec- 
turing, which he had tried successfully, 
for an adjunct. Accordingly he accepted 
a position as editor on the staff of tle 
Butfalo Eapress, and took up his resi 
dence in thatcity. It was not long, how- 
ever, before the demand for his literary 
product pointed him so unmistakably to 
his proper field that he relinquished his 
editorship, and in 1872, various considera 
tions inclining him thither, removed to 
Hartford, which has been his home ever 
since. 

But thus it was that authorship sought 
the man, and not the man authorship. 
Nor is it any wonder that he was some- 
what difficult to persuade of his vocation. 
His qualification for it, in the ordinary 
reckoning, was small, as he perfectly wel! 
knew. He was not what is called an ed- 
ucated man. He had no formal literary 
culture. His acquaintance with books 
was limited. The extraordinary grip on 
the English language exhibited in his 
earliest writings must be chiefly aeccount- 
ed for by his extraordinary native talent. 
His only training in the use of the pen 
was such as had been acquired in five or 
six years of much-interrupted newspaper 
service, generally of the humbler sort. 
Up to the time he turned his face east- 
ward the most serious attempts at com- 
position he had made were the few pieces 
gathered into his first thin volume, The 
Jumping Frog, and Other Sketches, two 
or three lectures, and his letters of travel 
as press correspondent from the Sandwich: 
Islands and on the noted Quaker City 
excursion. The last-named, to be sure, 
had disclosed his powers, and obtained 
recognition of them sufficient to satisfy a 
sagacious Yankee publisher—the late Mr. 
Elisha Bliss, of the American Publishing 
Company, of Hartford—of a_ probable 








market for them if made 

to a book. A fortu- 
nate conjecture to all 
concerned it proved. 
Within three years of 
its issue in 1869, The In- 
nocents Abroad had a 
sale of 125,000 copies, 
and it continues sale- 
able to this day. 

Yet to Mark Twain it 
seemed, and quite natu- 
rally, that he was an 
author in the case, as 
it were, by chance, and 
that it was unlikely 
that his name would 
ever appear on another 
title- page. No more 
books, at any rate, were 
in sight to him. 

3ut his genius was in 
him, and his big fertile 
brain; and copious ma- 
terial of which he was 
unconscious lay stored 
and ripening in his 
mind, waiting to be pro- 
duced in due season. 
Regarding that materi- 
al, it was presumably 
due to the fact that in 
the years when, by his 
penetrating observation 
and study of men in the 
active scenes of a life full of change, ad 
venture, vicissitude, it was accumulating, 
he was, as has been said, distinctly unlit- 
erary in the habit of his thoughts, that he 
was slow to appreciate the literary value 
of it—to see that it was literary material 
at all. For example, in 1880, or therea- 
bout, he said to a friend whom he met on 
the street, ‘‘ I’ve had a letter from Osgood 
asking me to write a series of articles for 
The Atlantic Monthly, and I want to do 
it; | would like to very much indeed, but 
I can't think of anything in the world to 
write about; no faintest idea of a practi- 
cable subject has come to me. I believe 
I've got through.” Now it had happened 
but two or three evenings before, that 
Mark, at this friend's fireside, had fallen 
into reminiscent talk of his old pilot days; 
and kindling with the theme as he pro- 
ceeded, had gone on and on in his own 
unapproachable style, vivid, picturesque, 
eloquent, dramatic, till far into the night, 
the captivated listeners completely under 
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his spell, and, like himself, oblivious of 
the flight of time. Never, they thought, 
had they heard anything so fascinating 
before. Reealling this, the friend said, 
‘“Why don’t you write up the Mississippi 
River, and work in all those things you 
were telling us about the other evening?” 
At which Mark only stared. But of that 
hint came his book Life on the Missis- 
sippi, which for one feature contains a 
description of the Father of Waters that 
for beauty and splendor and deep feeling 
of Nature in some of her rarer aspects 
and most bewitching moods was doubt- 
less never surpassed. It appeared, though, 
to have been to him the first suggestion 
that his pilot experience, so rich in ele- 
ments of both comedy and tragedy, could 
be turned to literary use. It had never 
occurred to him in that light. Nor, much 
as, in several of his books, he has drawn 
from the stock of material afforded by 
his boyhood, youth, and early manhood, 
has he by any means exhausted it, though 
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NEW 
it is likely the rest will not be forthecom- 
ing. 

It is the rarest treat to listen to him 
when he strikes into that field. He is 
the prince of raconteurs, and his old 
times are a fond theme with him, upon 
which, when once he is started, he is apt 
to warm and glow and bring into full 
play his unmatched gifts of word-paint- 
ing and personation. It was after such 
an excursion—at a dinner party in his 
own house—-back into the Nevada period, 
some ancient mining comrades of his and 
their dogs having been the principal fig- 
ures of his story, that Mr. William D. 
Howells, who was one of the guests, ex- 
claimed aside to the person next him as 
they rose from the table: ‘** What could 
possibly be more delicious? There is cer- 
tainly no one else alive who can equal it.” 

It is pertinent here to observe that all 
which makes Mark Twain’s charm and 
delightsomeness as a writer is character- 
istic in the supreme degree of his common 
discourse. 


It was not a solitary instance of its 
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kind,—that of a lady with whom year, 
ago, when travelling, he fell into talk. ; 
whom he was an entire stranger, who 
transpired, had never seen his phot 
graph, saying to him, after they had co) 
versed awhile, ‘‘ Excuse me, sir, but a): 
you not Mark Twain?” 

Yet he has never told a tale with his 
pen with the effect, in point of eithe: 
humor, or pathos, or vigor and felicity o| 
diction, that he imparts to the tale he tel|s 
by word of mouth, 

There are those who think that the d 
scription of an ice-storm which oceurs in 
his after-dinner speech on ‘* New England 
Weather ” is, for pictorial power and beau 
ty, the best thing he everdid. Buta friend 
who heard it as an impromptu outburst 
inspired by the spectacle of the ice-clad 
landscape seen out of a window one bright 
winter morning has always insisted that 
in the subsequent process of writing the 
bloom of its original magnificence was 
lost. 

Get him out on a walk into the eoun 
try in pleasant weather, let the spirit of 

utterance be quickened 
in him, and you have 
him at his best. His 
talk, to be sure, borrows 
an advantage from his 
notable peculiarities of 
speech, which, it is prop 
er to say, is his natural 
speech, wholly unaffect- 
ed—for that matter, lie- 
reditary. But thataside, 
he is more Mark Twain 
in his familiar discourse 
and in his private letters 
than in his literature. 
This is eminently true 
of his humor. It is of 
the man _ himself, the 
spontaneous expression 
of the native turn and 
habit, or, so to speak, di- 
alect, of his thoughts, 
and would have been 
what it is if he had 
never written aline. It 
is not, as his readers 
have noted, at all re- 
served to the province 
of things mirthful, but 
finds scope equally in 
subjects and occasions 
that are wholly serious. 


TWaIN writes. His expression of what- 
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ever feeling or sentiment takes humorous 
shape of its own accord. 

In anticipation of his marriage, in 1870, 
the father of his bride, Mr. Jervis Lang- 
don, of Elmira, New York, had, for a wed- 
ding-gift, bought and furnished in Buffalo, 
where the young couple were to reside, 
a handsome house for them. But the 
whole matter was kept secret from Mark, 
who supposed that the preparation going 
on, from any pari in which he wasstrange- 
ly excluded, was an affair of apartments. 
When, the evening of the day after the 
wedding, the newly married arrived in 
Buffalo, they were taken to the house, 
which was all brilliantly lighted up, and 
where, to Mark’s surprise, Mr. Langdon 
and other kinsfolk and friends were be 
fore them—-not only that, but seeming to 
be in possession of the entire premises, 
through which they proceeded to conduct 
him, up and down, while he every min- 
ute grew more mystified. At length his 
wife could bear the situation no longer, 
and broke out, ‘‘ It’s our house—yours and 
mine—a present from father!” and while 
Mark was getting hold of the idea all 
gathered around to see what he would 
say. Hewas much moved, and had diffi- 
culty in finding his voice. But finally, 
with considerable obstruction from chok- 


ing, and with the water in his eyes, he 
got it out, two or three words at a time: 
‘*Mr. Langdon, whenever you are in Buf- 
falo, if it’s twice a year, come right up 
here, and bring your bag with you. You 
may stay overnight if you want to. It 
sha'n't cost you a cent.” 

It was while this house was his home 
that, chancing to look one morning at the 
house opposite, into which a family had 
recently moved, he saw something that 
made him cross the street quickly and 
deliver this speech, in substance, to a 
group of the new neighbors seated on the 
veranda: ‘‘My name is Clemens. My 
wife and I have been intending to call on 
you and make your acquaintance. We 
owe you an apology for not doing it be- 
fore now. I beg your pardon for intrud- 
ing on you in this informal manner and 
at this time of day, but your house ia 
afire !” 

That at this point the meeting sudden- 
ly adjourned it is unnecessary to state. 

For another example of his humorous 
way of saying a serious thing: One Sun- 
day, when he had happened specially to 
like the sermon he heard in church, he 
lingered at the door after service, waiting 
for the minister to come out, in order to 
give him a pleasant word; which he did 
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in this fashion: ‘‘I mean no offence, but 
I feel obliged to tell you that the preach- 
ing this morning has been of a kind that 
I can spare. I go to church to pursue 
my own trains of thought. But to-day I 
couldn't do it. You have interfered with 
me. You have forced me to attend to 
you—and have !ost me a whole half-hour. 
I beg that it may not occur again.” 


Reference has been made to his lack of 
educational furnishing at the outset of 
his literary career. That deficiency lhe 
has, during the thirty years that have 
since elapsed, applied himself with large 
diligence to repair. All that time he has 
been an eager, industrious reader and stu- 
dent. He has acquired French and Ger- 
man, and is able to read both languages 
with facility; also to speak them pretty 
well. He has widely acquainted himself 
with literature—modern literature espe- 
cially—in various departments. His lit- 
erary tastes are in instances surprising; 
e. g., he does not relish Dickens, and he 
does not much enjoy Charles Lamb. In 
poetry he is an ardent admirer of Brown- 
ing, whose works he has not only himself 
studied witli enthusiasm, but has been a 
promoter of their study by others. For 
a considerable period in late years a com- 
pany of ladies—his neighbors —met in his 
house a forenoon a week to listen to his 
readings from them. A great treat they 
had, for he is a wonderfully fine reader, 
with few superiors, if any. Whoever 


may have had the good fortune to hea: 
his rendering of anything from Brown 
ing—for instance, ‘‘ Up at a Villa—Down 
in the City,” which is one of his favor 
ites—will not be likely to forget the 
pleasure of it. 

But the subject which, above all others, 
he has delighted to pursue is history—pre 
eminently that of England and of France 
from the Middle Ages. In those fields he 
has been an indefatigable, it is not too 
much to say, exhaustive, reader, while, by 
grace of a rarely tenacious memory, his 
learning in them is remarkably at hand 
and accessible to him. Hardly ever will 
an event of any importance in their an- 
nals be mentioned in his presence that he 
cannot at once supply the date of it. 

The aspect of remote times that chiefly 
fascinates his interest is the social. Books 
like Pepys’s Diary, that afford the means 
of looking narrowly and with human 
sympathy into the life and manners of 
bygone generations, have a peculiar charm 
to him. Of the kindling of his historic 
imagination from such and other sources, 
The Prince and the Pauper, A Yankee 
at King Arthur's Court, and Personal 
Recollections of Joan of Arc, none of 
which could he possibly have written 
twenty-five years ago, are evidence. 

Great as, in the circumstances, is the 
merit of his attainment, it is to his credit 
that his own estimate of it is even more 
than modest. He does not in the least 
share the slighting regard of the learning 
of the schools which so-called self-made 
men are prone to entertain. When, in 
1888, Yale College conferred on him the 
honorary degree of Master of Arts, he ex- 
pressed in the most positive terms, as he 
has done on many occasions, his sense of 
his disadvantage without remedy in hav- 
ing been denied the opportunity of a 
classical training in his youth. 

Some of those who know him _ best 
have strongly felt that he was capable of 
literary production in other lines than 
those in which he has wrought, which, if 
less popular, would more amply have 
exhibited the higher range of his powers 
as a cultivated thinking man. Had he 
not, indeed, begun with ‘‘ managing” 
(to quote the recent expression of a 
New Zealand journal) “to tickle the mid- 
riff of the English-speaking races,” and 
so made it an inexorable and fated thing, 
as it were, by the compulsory force of 
public expectation, that his permanent 








principal réle should be that of humorist, 
there is no telling what he might have 
done. The consideration, however, of 
what has thus been possibly missed will 
scarcely produce widespread grief. 


Mark Twain’s habits of literary work 
are something between regular and ir- 
regular. He is not a steady every-day 
workman, yet for the impulse of writing 
he does not depend greatly on moods. It 
does not require a contract to awake his 
muse. Quantities of manuscript lie in 
his pigeon-lholes that have never gone to 
the printer. 

Once started on a task, he usually con- 
centrates himself upon it, and hangs to it 
with unrelaxing assiduity till it is fin- 
ished. To save himself from interruption 
at such times he has been known to hide 
in a neighbor's house, concealing his re- 
treat from his wife 
and children even, 
that they might be 
able to say they did 
not know where he 
was. 

While most of his 
work has been done 
in Hartford, in the 
third-story billiard- 
room, which is his 
study there (or vice 
versa), and some 
also abroad, his fa- ' 
vorite place for writ- 
ing has of late years 
been a little out-door 
lodge built for him 
at Quarry Farm, 
near Elmira, New 
York, where he has 
been accustomed to 
spend the summer 
with his family. Of this workshop he 
wrote, when he first took possession of it: 


“Tt is the loveliest study you ever saw. It 
is octagonal, with a peaked roof, each face 
tilled with a spacious window, and it sits 
perched in complete isolation on top of an ele- 
vation that commands leagues of valley and 
city and retreating ranges of distant blue hills. 
It is a cozy nest, with just room in it for a sofa 
and a table and three or four chairs; and when 
the storms sweep down the remote valley, and 
the lightning flashes above the hills beyond, 
and the rain beats upon the roof over my head 
—imagine the luxury of it!” 


In this study, in 1879, he prepared A 
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Tramp Abroad for the press. What 


that involved may be cited in illustration 
of the painstaking characteristic of Mark 
Twain's work as an author. 


The first draught of the book was be- 


gun at Heidelberg and completed at Mu- 


nich the year before. It had then cost 
him au immense deal of trouble to get 
it into anything like satisfactory shape. 
What of it he wrote at Heidelberg was so 
little to his mind that he seriously thought 
of giving up the project altogether, and 
was inclined to congratulate himself on 
having lost a Swiss note-book that would 
be indispensable to his going on with it. 
Speaking of this in a private letter after 
he had, at Munich, resumed the struggle, 
he said: 

“When it was first lost I was glad of it, for 
I was getting an idea that I had lost my facul- 
ty of writing sketches of travel; therefore, as 
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the loss of that note-book would render the 
writing of this simply impossible, and let me 
gracefully out, I was about to write to my 
publisher and propose some other book, when 
the confounded thing turned up, and down 
went my heart into my boots. But there was 
now no excuse, so I went solidly to work, tore 
up a great part of the MS. written in Heidel- 
berg—wrote and tore up—continued to write 
and tear up—and at last, reward of patient 
and noble persistence, my pen got the old 
swing again! Since then I’m glad that Prov- 
idence knew better what to do with the Swiss 
note-book than I did.... 

“T think I can make a book that will be no 
dead corpse of a thing, and I mean to do my 
leye] best to accomplish that,” 
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But he was not through yet. Writing 
from Quarry Farm the summer following, 
he said: 


“Tam revising my MS. I did not expect 
to like it, but Ido. I have been knocking ont 
early chapters for more than a year now-——not 
because they had not merit, but merely be- 
cause they hindered the flow of the narrative: 
it was a dredging process: day before yester- 
day my shovel fetched up three more chap- 
ters, and laid them reeking on the festering 
shore-pile of their predecessors; and now I 
think the yarn swims right along without 
hitch or halt. I believe it will be a readable 
book of travels. I cannot see that it lacks 
anything but information.” 


Yet while, out of a sense of duty to his 
public, Mark Twain labors heavily, on oc- 
casion,in his formal literary engagements, 
nowhere does he more happily exhibit 
his best qualities as a writer than in things 
struck off in the careless ease and freedom 
of private correspondence. Thus in the 
first of the letters above quoted from, in 
which he so groans over his difficulties, 
occurs this passage ; 
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“O Switzerland! the fur 
ther it recedes into the en 
riching haze of time, th 
more intolerably delicious 
the charm of it, and th 
cheer of it, and the glory 
and majesty and solemn 
ty and pathos of it, grow 
Those mountains had a 
soul; they thought; the, 
spoke—one couldn’t hea: 
it with the ears of the 
body, but what a voice it 
was !—and how real! Deep 
down in my memory it is 
sounding yet. Alp calleth 
unto Alp!—that stately old 
Scriptural wording is the 
right one for God’s Alps 
and God’s ocean. 

“ How puny we were in 
that awful presence—and 
how painless it was to be 
so; how fitting and right 
it seemed, and how sting- 
less was the sense of our 
unspeakable insignificance! 
And, Lord, how pervading 
were the repose and peace 
and blessedness that pour- 
ed out of the heart of the 
invisible Great Spirit of 
the Mountains! Now, what 
is it? There are moun- 
tains and mountains and 
mountains in this world— 
but only these take you by 
the heart-strings. I wonder what the secret of 
itis? Well, time and time again it has seemed 
to me that I must drop everything and flee to 
Switzerland once more. It is a longing; a 
deep, strong, tugging longing—-that is the 
word. We must go again.” 


This, in a vein not dissimilar, is from a 
letter of so recent date as November 29, 
1895, written from Napier, New Zealand: 


“Here we have the smooth and placidly 
complaining sea at our door, with nothing be- 
tween us and it but twenty yards of shingle— 
and hardly a suggestion of life in that space 
to mar it or make a noise. Away down here, 
fifty-five degrees south of the equator, this sea 
seems to murmur in an unfamiliar tongue—a 
foreign tongue—a tongue bred among the ice- 
fields of the Antaretic—a murmur with a note 
of melancholy in it proper to the vast, un- 
visited solitudes it has come from. It was 
very delicious and solacing to wake in the 
night and find it still pulsing there.” 


The following strain of moralizing is 
from a letter dated ‘‘Quarry Farm, Au- 
gust, 1880”: 


“T’ve been reading Daniel Webster's Private 


Correspondence. Have read a hundred of his 








diffuse, conceited, ‘eloquent,’ bathostic letters, 
written in that dim (no, vanished) Past when 
he was a student; and, Lord, to think that this 
boy who is so real to me now,and so boom- 
ing with fresh young blood and bountifal life, 
ind sappy cynicisms about girls, has since 
climbed the Alps of fame, and stood against 
the sun one brief tremendous moment with 
the world’s eyes on him, and then —/f-2-t! 

-where ishe? Why, the only long thing, the 
only real thing about the whole shadowy busi- 
uess is the sense of the lagging and dull and 
hoary lapse of time that has drifted by since 
then; a vast, empty level, it seems, with a 
formless spectre glimpsed fitfully through the 
smoke and mist that lie along its remote verge 

“Well,we are all getting along here first-rate. 
L— gains strength daily and sits up a deal: 
the baby is five weeks old, and—but no more 
of this; somebody may be reading this letter 
eighty years hence. And so,my friend (you 
pitying snob, I mean, who are holding this yel- 
low paper in your hand in 1960), save yourself 
the trouble of looking further; I know how 
pathetically trivial our small concerns would 
seem to you, and I will not let your eye pro- 
fane them. No; I keep my news; you keep 
your compassion. Suffice it to you to know, 
ribald and scoffer, that the little child is old 
and blind now, and once more toothless, and 
the rest of us are shadows these many, many 
years. Yes, and your time cometh !” 

This one more sample, on still a differ- 
ent kind of text, is from a letter undated, 
but written from London about 1875: 


“T have just spent a good part of this day 
browsing through the Royal Academy Exhi- 
bition of Landseer’s paintings. ‘They fill four 
or five great salons, and must number a good 
many hundreds.... Ah, they’re wonderfully 
beautiful! There are such rich moonlights 
and dusks in ‘The Challenge’ and ‘The Com- 
bat,’ and in that long flight of birds across a 
lake in the subdued flush of sunset (or sunrise 
—for no man can tell other from which in a 
picture, except it has the filmy morning mist 
breathing itself up from the water). And 
there is such a grave analytical profundity 
in the faces of ‘The Connoisseurs,’ and such 
pathos in the picture of the fawn suckling 
its dead mother, on a snowy waste, with only 
the blood in the footprints to hint that she is 
not asleep. And the way he makes animals 
absolute flesh and blood—insomnuch that if the 
room were darkened ever so little, and a mo- 
tionless living animal placed beside a painted 
one, no man could tell which was which. 


“T interrupted myself there to drop a line 
to Shirley Brooks and suggest a cartoon for 
Punch. It was this: In one of the Academy 
salons (in the suite where these pictures are) 
a fine bust of Landseer stands on a pedestal in 
the centre of the room. I suggest that some 
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of Landseer’s best known animals be repre- 
sented as having come down out of their 
frames in the moonlight and grouped them- 
selves about the bust in mourning attitudes,” 


The feeling for animals indicated in the 
last extract leads naturally to the men- 
tion of a personal trait of Mark Twain 
which those unacquainted with him 
would perhaps not be likely to guess. 

He is not, it must be owned, of a uni- 
versally gentle spirit. Toward people in 
general, indeed, he is scrupulously and on 
principle considerate, Thus, e. g., while 
pedestrianizing with a friend in Switzer- 
land some years since, he always made it 
a point &hen, to make an early start, 
they rose before the other guests of the 
hotels where they lodged were awake, that 
they should not put on their shoes till 
they were downstairs, lest they disturb 
some one’s sleep. That sort of thought- 
fulness is habitual with him. But he isa 
hearty hater, and is quite apt not to be 
without some individual object of acute 
animosity. And he is given to express 
his hostile sentiments in such cases with 
a freedom and force of invective which 
Walter Savage Landor, famous for his 
skill in the art of animadversion, could 
not, at any rate, have excelled. He wrote 
once, speaking of a piece of ill luck that 
had befallen a person who was his special 
antipathy at the time: 


“Tam more than charmed to hear of it; still, 
it doesn’t do me half the good it could have 
done if it had come sooner. My malignity has 
so worn out and wasted away with time and 
the exercise of charity that even his death 
would not afford me anything more than a mere 
fleeting ecstasy, a sort of momentary, pleasura- 
ble titillation, now—unless, of course, it hap- 
pened in some peculiarly radiant way, like 
burning, or boiling, or something like that. 
Joys that come to us after the capacity for en- 
joyment is dead are but an affront.” 


One readily perceives that this was most- 
ly rhetorical malice. 

But though with a fellow-man he may 
sometimes fail to be on pacific terms, tow- 
ard the whole world of domestic animals 
he has a heart of unmeasured sympathy 
and tender kindness. He is in particular 
a lover of cats, and will hardly meet one 
anywhere without pausing to give it 
friendly attention; while for the cats of 
his own household his devoted fondness 
comes near to being passionate. He can- 
not bear to see a horse touched with the 
whip. The present writer, when in his 
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company abroad, riding witl him behind 
a sleepy nag moping along just out of a 
walk on a level road, has seen him, on 
noticing the driver unwind his lash pre- 
paratory to quickening the speed, stay 
Jehu’s hand with: ‘ Never mind that! 
We are going fast enough. We are in 
no hurry.” 

One afternoon while we were toiling up 
the long path from the Riffel Hotel to the 
Gorner Grat we came upon a bunch of 
sheep, a lamb of which, as we were pass- 
ing, left its dam and inquiringly ventured 
some distance toward us; whereupon 
Mark seated himself on a convenient 
bowlder, and with outstretched hand and 
other allurements began trying to call it 
up to him. On the lamb’s part it was a 
contest between curiosity and timidity, 
but in the succession of advances and re- 
treats that followed it gained in confi- 
dence, though at a very gradual rate. 

It was a picture to remember: the 
Great American Humorist on one side of 
the game, and that little creature on the 
other, with Matterhorn for a background. 
One could but think what the nations of 
Mark’s readers would say to it. He was 
reminded that the time he was consum- 
ing in that amiable diversion was valuable 
—but to no purpose. The Gorner Grat 
could wait. He held on with undiscour- 
aged perseverance, till, to his extreme sat- 
isfaction, he finally carried his point. His 
pleasure in the incident was keen, and 
outlasted the day. 


From the premise supplied by his kind- 
ly nature in the direction above noted 
will be reasonably conjectured his char- 


acter in domestic relations. And it is 
true that nowhere is Mark Twain more 
entirely admirable, more favorably es- 
teemed by all his friends, than in his ca- 
pacity of a family man. 

It will be remembered that he inscribed 
The Innocents Abroad—-the first fruits 
of his authorship proper—‘*‘To my Aged 
Mother.” That, quite probably, in view 
of the something about him suggestive of 
the untamed—making ‘‘The Wild Hu- 
morist of the Pacific Slope,” which he 
used occasionally to be called, seem a not 
unfitting title—struck the public rather 
oddly, as being in a manner incongruous 
with the sort of person he was fancied to 
be. It was not incongruous, but far oth- 
erwise. 

It is now going on thirty years ago 
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that a lately wedded bride, in whose ney 
home he was guest, and to whom he had 
spoken with feeling of the contrast of 
her happy condition with his own unse( 
tled state, moved with compassion, asked 
him why, since his affairs were growi), 
prosperous, he did not take thought of 
getting married himself. Mark made io 
answer for a little, but, with his eyes bent 
on the floor, appeared to be deeply pou 
dering. Then he looked up, and said, 
slowly, in a voice tremulous with earnest 
ness (with what sympathy he was heard 
may be imagined): **I am taking thouglit 
of it. I am in love beyond all telling 
with the dearest and best girl in the 
whole world. I don’t suppose she will 
marry me. I can’t think it possible 
She ought not to. But if she doesn't, | 
shall always be sure that the best thing 
I ever did was to fall in love with her, 
and proud to have it known that I tried 
to win her!” 

Two years afterward the lady of whom 
he spoke became his wife. From their 
wedding-day he has never ceased to be 
the lover revealed in that confession and 
humble declaration, as every one who has 
been observant of him 
roof will bear witness. 


i 


under his own 
His wife’s com- 
paniouship is his perpetual supreme fe 
licity, absence from her his supreme dis- 
comfort. He is eminently fond of abiding 
at home. His fireside is ever his peculiar 
delight. Nothing gives him more plea- 
sure than to arrange and take part in 
simple domestic festivities aud entertain- 
ments—tableaux,charades, ete. —for which 
he has the happiest talent. Four children 
have been born to him—a son, who died 
in infancy, and three daughters, who are 
now grown to young-womanhood. 

Perhaps no better insight of his family 
life, and, by inference, of himself as a fac- 
tor of it, can be given than that afforded 
by a letter which, in 1885, he wrote to the 
Christian Union. It was drawn out by a 
foregoing letter, printed in the same pa- 
per, on the subject of the discipline of 
children, to which he was moved to re- 
ply. There is no need to state the par- 
ticular point in discussion, or the argu- 
ment on either side. But, as pertinent to 
what he had been saying, Mark, toward 
the end of his communication, broke into 
this personal strain: 

“The mother of my children adores them— 
there is no milder term for it; and they wor- 
ship her; they even worship anything which 


















the touch of her hand has made sacred. They 
know her for the best and truest friend they 
have ever had, or ever shall have; they know 
her for one who never did them a wrong, and 
cannot do them a wrong; who never told them 
} . lie nor the shadow of one; who never de- 
ceived them by even an ambiguous gesture ; 
vyho never gave them an unreasonable com- 
mand, nor ever contented herself with any- 
thing short of a perfect obedience; who has 
ilways treated them as politely and consid- 
erately as she would the best and oldest in the 
land, and has always required of them gentle 
speech and courteous conduct toward all, of 
whatsoever degree, with whom they chanced 
to come in contact; they know her for one 
whose promise, whether of reward or punish- 
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HOUSE stands far 
+k On the lonely moor, 
Empty and desolate, 
Ruined and poor. 





£ The snow lies cold 

On the cold hearth-stone; 

Through shuddering rafters 
The mad winds moan. 








maaan 


The hands that builded it 
8 Long are dead; 
& The souls it sheltered 
4] From earth have fled. 


False or faithful, 
fe Coward or brave, 
They are all asleep 
In the hush of the grave. 





But not for store 
Of jewels or gold 

Would I gaze upon that 
Which the bleak walls hold. 


For at eve, when all 
Should turn to rest, 

As the red sun sinks 

To the wave in the west, 


Bright and level, 
And full and fair, 

His parting rays 

Still linger there; 





And blazing out 

On the gathering night, 
From the crazy windows 
Shines a light. 
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ment, is gold, and always worth its face, to the 
uttermost farthing. In a word, they know her, 
and I know her, for the best and dearest mo- 
ther that lives—and by a long, long way the 
wisest.” 

And he concludes thus: 

“Tn all my life I have never made a single 
reference to my wife in print before, as far as 
I can remember, except once in the dedication 
of a book ; and so, after these fifteen years of 
silence, perhaps I may unseal my lips this one 
time without impropriety or indelicacy. I 
will institute one other novelty. I will send 
this manuscript to the press without her know- 
ledge, and without asking her to editit. This 
will save it from getting edited into the stove.” 





HOUSE. 




































Then I know within, 
On that hearth-stone cold, 
Is leaping the ghost 
Of the fires of old; 


And long as the phantom 
Flame shall burn 

Must the spirits of those 
It had warmed return. 


Oh, whether in peace 
Or in pain they dwell, 
They must draw to earth 
At that eerie spell, 


And spread thin hands 
To the spectral blaze, 

And cower and whisper 
Of old, dead days! 


You can hide and listen, 
Close at the door, 

To their tread as it crosses 
The shivering floor; 


Then, as the sun 
Is quenched in the wave, 
On a sudden all 
Is still as the grave! 





The ghosts have flitted; 
Their fire is gone; 

The old house stands 
In the dark alone; 


And far and wide 
On the dreary heath 

Falls the silence 

Of night and death. 
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hrough Inland Waters « 


Depicted with pen and pencil 
by Howard Pyle. 
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\ AYBE it is only a very tired worker, in an interval of well 


earned rest, who can so relax the keenly drawn purposes of 
his life as to enter fully into the pleasures of the slow cruising of 
a canal-boat throngh the peaceful stretches of inland waterways 
upon whose placid bosom its voyage lies. For one must have a 
very hearty yearning for complete inertia to really find enjoy- 
ment in slowly floating two or three miles an hour, even 
though such leisurely drifting lies through beautiful pastoral 
levels of farm-lands, by the side of shady orchards and bright 
meadows, in the lap of hills, or maybe at the feet of looming 
mountains. 

The projectors of those waterways laid them through pleasant 
places, and in the lapse of time since their construction nature 
has decorated their banks with clumps of trees and with groups 
of reeds and water-grasses; has spread the ponds with lily- 
pads—places of bosky shade, and wide damp reaches of bright- 
ness, the haunt of the oriole, the bobolink, and the red-winged 
blackbird. 

These things are very pleasant to one who is fond of such 
pastoral fragments; but, after all, it is the passing mood alone 
that lends the color of delight to the things the eye sees; and it 
is only when the tired strain of life is relaxed into a pause of 
well-earned rest that the spirit can find the full enjoyment in 
these things, and can paint them with the brightest colors of 
pleasantness upon the surface of thc memory. 










10 also one must be in proper spirit to 
S enter into the remote life of the sim- 
ple, kindly people whom one meets in 
this peaceful inland voyaging. I do not 
think there is any class exactly parallel 
with them. They—the canal voyagers— 
are neither of the water nor of the land, 
but their characteristics partake of both. 
They are within touch of the woods and 
fields, yet they are in no wise identified 
with the pastoral surroundings through 
which they drift in their slow and placid 
peregrinations. There are not forty feet 
of water separating the boat from the 
dry land; the captain, maybe, steps ashore 
at the lock to snub the boat or to buy 
something at the store, but he is as remote 
from the interests of fields and meadows, 
of hamlet or village, as though miles of 
salt water separated the clumsy craft from 
the banks of the tow-path and the heel- 
path alongside. 

And yet his life is not the life of the 
true water-going man. The boat is nota 
ship; it is a fioating home, and the cap- 
tain carries with him his wife and his 
children upon the voyage—the cat, the 
dog, the canary-bird, and the potted plants. 
The children play about the level of the 
unrailed deck; the dog barks from the 
roof of the cabin; the cat basks in the 
sun at the top of the companionway; tlie 
housewife, busied in the twenty-foot cabin- 
house belowdeck, appears for a moment 
at the door of the scuttle to exchange 
word with the head of the floating home 
as he stands backed against the tiller, the 
warm air from off the fields blowing the 
wisps of tobacco smoke from his pipe away 
into the sunlit space. 

The floating water home is altogether a 
part of the inland picture into which it is 
fitted, and in the mellow evening when 
the children are in bed the captain and his 
wife may sit together upon the cabin roof, 
looking out across a peaceful landscape 
of woods and meadow-lands, in which 
albeit they have no part. 

The world knows but little of these 
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simple-minded, gentle, kindly folk living 
in its midst, and they know almost as lit- 
tle of the world about them. That thin, 
narrow thread of water seems, as it were, 
to divide them from the greater life of 
humanity—to cut them off into the lesser 
life of their own concerns. 

The boat upon which they live is their 
world, and the life- throbs of hopes, of 
desires, of joy, of sorrow, within its wood- 
en walls make hardly any stir in the 
great pulse of universal humanity of 
which that heart-beat is so tiny a part. 





Birth, life, happiness, death, may be hid- 
den within the little space of the cabin, 
and no one knows aught of it but the man 
and the woman who live within the nar- 
row space. 

Almost the pleasantest part of my hol- 
iday of slow voyaging was in entering 
into the lives of those simple, innocent 
folk—those habitants of peaceful inland 
waters. 
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YROM the month of April to the month 
I of December one may hardly ever 
take a steamboat trip up or down the 
Hudson River without passing one of 
those big canal-boat tows dragging slow- 
ly and heavily along the wide stretch of 
water in the wake of a more distant pad- 
dle-wheel steamboat. Sometimes these 
tows, five or six boats abreast, and stretch- 
ing away half a mile in length, look like 
a floating town with long lines of level 
decks for streets, and squat awning-cov- 
ered cabins with little shining windows 
and bright green blinds for the houses; 
sometimes they appear like little clus- 
tered villages or hamlets of heavy barges, 
with a scattering population of a few 
dozen men, women, and children to give 
life to each. 

As one rushes past one of the greater 
of these floating communities on some 
big river steamboat, one may look down 
from the hurricane-deck upon the long, 
sluggishly moving mass as from some 
high station upon the streets of a town. 
Everywhere there is teeming life; people 
are passing hither and thither along the 
streetlike stretch of decks; here and there 
a wisp of smoke sweeps away, dissolving 
in the swift wind; here and there clotlies- 
lines are stretched along the length of the 
boat, and clothes of all sorts and kinds 
and colors are fluttering in the wind. All 
is bustle and stir of teeming life. The 
busy scene seems to be very remote, with- 





out any special interest, perhaps, except 
ing of that passive, impersonal sort that 
comes from the picturesqueness of the 
scene. So far as any positive human in 
terest is concerned it is almost as though 
the men and women on that slow-moving 
floating town of oak planks were of a 
different earth from one’s own, so far re 
moved does their individuality seem from 
the individuality that one knows in ordi- 
nary life. 

To reach the humanity that is the real 
heart of all the picturesque scene one 
must become a citizen of that drifting 
town—an inhabitant of a floating home, 
like the other floating homes that make 
up the transient community that clings 
together for the thirty odd hours of voy- 
age it takes to run from New York to 
Albany. For the good simple people are 
very ready to respond to any advances 
made toward acquaintanceship, and one 
soon becomes intimate with one’s neigh- 
bors, visiting across the decks, and per 
haps down into the cabin home. The 
little narrow space is always immacu- 
lately clean. There are nearly always 
flowers in the little curtained window, 
and the easy rocking-chair is briskly 
dusted for the visitor. If one stays long 
enough with them and shows sufficient 
interest in their affairs, the captain and 
his wife will talk very freely about them- 
selves—of their simple hopes and aspira- 
tions; of the pleasures and sorrows they 
have to look back upon. It is thus when 


one comes to know them as they are that 
they cease to be a mere remote and pictu- 
resque aggregation, and become individ- 
ual human entities of real warm flesh 


and blood. 





These floating towns are gathered to- 
gether along the lower East River front— 
Piers 5, 6, 7, and the neighborhood— 


where they lie waiting for the tow to 
take them up the river. 

Any one going up the east side of the 
town in the elevated railroad may look 
almost directly down upon the basinlike 
docks and upon the level decks stretch- 


ing away to the further limit, where the 
great ocean-going ships and barks ride 
at their wharves with towering masts 
and mazy rigging. 

For it is here that the humanity that 
is of fresh water and the humanity that 
is of salt water come directly and closely 
together — not assimilating, but coming 
immediately into juxtaposition. 

It is here that the great Hudson River 
tows upon which one looks down from 
the hurricane-decks of the day boats are 
made up into the orderly form in which 
one then sees them, and it is thence that 
the floating town drifts slowly away up 
the river to its distant destination. 

The voyage to Albany usually begins 
in the early night, and for the hour or so 
of twilight and dusk a half-dozen busy 
little tug-boats are wheezing and puffing 
as they butt and push the heavy barges 

—inert, component 
parts—into the form 
of the whole that is 
to be finally gripped 
by the tow-lines of 
the great side-wheel 
steam tow-boat, and 
to be drawn away 


up the 

stream 

to Albany and 

West Troy, 

whence they scat 

ter north and west 

upon their indi- 

vidual business, 

through those inland 

waters which are their cruising-grounds 

Given the Hudson River as it enters 
into the Highlands; given midsummer 
and a bright clear day, with clouds in the 
sky; given the early morning, when the 
world is yet fresh from its night's sleep, 
when it still possesses that clear and jo- 
cund vitality that so soon melts and dis 
solves away into the heat of the later 
hours—given such conditions as these, 
and I do not believe that one shall any- 
where find a more brilliantly bright and 
beautiful setting for the “I am” with 
which the spirit looks out through the 
eyes of flesh upon the things of the world 
of nature. 

I have never felt a keener and more 
tingling exhilaration than I felt that 
morning, when, coming upon deck in 
the brisk coolness of the early daytime, 
I saw all around me.the quaint level of 
white-painted decks, swarming with its 
own peculiar life, the great wide river 
stretching away on all sides, the distant 
tug-boats straining at the slow-moving 
mass, and just ahead the open door of 
the Highlands standing wide for the pas- 
sage of the silvery level of water be- 
yond. It was like a fresh draught of 
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the nectar of vitality after long months 
of work to awaken into an existence so 
new as this, so strange, so full of the in- 
terest of unwonted things, so lusty with 
its vigorous freshness. 

It had been pretty late when we left 

New York the evening before, and we 
could only see in a sort of dark and im 
perfect way that there was a great 
lot of boats being gathered to- 
gether in the choppy waters that 
lie betwixt the Battery and Gov- 
ernors Island, and presently that 
we ourselves were an integer of 
the general whole. Now it was 
the fresh keen daylight again: 
the sun shone as bright as light 
ning and as hard as steel, and 
there was a swift cool wind blow- 
ing that drove white-caps down 
the river and sent the clouds fly- 
ing to the eastward across the pro 
foundly clear and fathomless sky. 
Now we could see how big and 
busy was the floating town of 
which we and our boat were a 
component part. 

Everywhere they were washing 
down the decks with noisy dashings and 
swashings of bucketfuls of water and a 
ceaseless scratching and rasping of sernb- 
bing-brooms, the rubber-booted men hard 
at work pattering and slopping about in 
the sheets of water. The toilets of some 
of the boats had already been made, 
and they were now slowly drying in the 
sunlight, but nevertheless there was a 
general impression of the universal wet 
coolness, as of the whole town taking a 
bath. Everywhere the smoke was sweep 
ing away from the cabin stove-pipes, and 
there was a prevailing smell of cooking 
breakfast filling the swift fresh air. 

The river bumboats had begun to come 
off from the shore. There was one just 
ahead of us and another down the tow, 
each clinging like a parasite to the canal- 
boat beside which it lay. These bum- 

boats—little steamboats fitted out in the 
cabin like a peddler’s wagon with all sorts 
of knieckknacks and canal-boat. necessi- 
ties and luxuries, from tape, buttons, and 
shoestrings to bananas, tobacco, and pea- 
nuts; from fresh milk to bottled beer— 
these bumboats lurk everywhere along 
the river-shore, from the lower part of the 
Highlands to up above Newburgh. From 
a dozen different points they come puffing 
off in a tremendous hurry and with a great 
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deal of tooting of piping whistles, strug 
gling to catch up with the slow-moving 
tow, and whistling to let the boatmen 
know that they are coming. Reaching 
the tow, they throw out a line as a spider 
throws out a web over a big fly, and so 
clinging to the nearest canal-boat, never 
let go their hold until the last penny is 
drained from that part of the floating 
town. 

Even before I came up on deck I could 
hear the bumboatman from just ahead of 
us shouting out with ceaseless iteration of 
loud-voiced outery. His loud calling was 
so strident that it was not very articulate, 
but as far as one could analyze his words 
he was declaiming somewhat thus: ‘* Here 
y’ are! Fresh me-elk! But-ter! Fresh 
eggs! Tobaccy! Real Milwaukee beer! 
Anything y’ want? Step this way now!” 
His voice dominated all the sound of rush- 
ing water and sweeping wind, and drew 
the attention as a red rag might draw 
the eyes from a fair landscape, whether 
one would or no. The little steam bum- 
boat was pitching and tossing like a cork 
to the swing of the swift waves, but it kept 
its hold tenaciously, and there was a clus- 
tered group of canal-boat folk standing 

looking passively down inty it while some 
one was buying something. 
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Everything stood out as bright as erys- 
tal, with a touch of color here and a glint 
of brightness there—a wide patch of green, 
a flaming spark of red—to give point and 
vitality to the whole wide enchantment 
of the early morning. But the people 
about the bumboat did not seem to care 
anything especially for it all, but stood 
looking down, absorbed in the interest of 
that little tiny event, and altogether un- 
conscious of the wide and ample signifi- 
eance of the splendid surroundings in 
which they stood—the vast bosom of the 
Highlands uplifting out of the shining 
water, and rising high aloft to those ex 
alted altitudes of wooded heights, here 
and there a bright green, here and there 
dappled with the dusky purple of float- 
ing cloud shadows; the shining river cov- 
ered all over with other purpling shad- 
ws; wide fields of dusky darkness; over 
l the high windy sky, and everywhere 
ats and crafts of all sorts and kinds, 
ling and going, and checkering the 
e expanse with color and 
ghtness. All this beauty and fresh- 
ess surrounded the purchase perhaps of 
A yeast-cake, and of the wide and geuer- 
ous glory that surrounded them the on- 
lookers of that tiny event were altogether 
unconscious. They were used to all this 
phase of nature; and when one grows used 
to a thing, even to a vision so full of the 
vitality of nature as that bright beaute- 
ous early morning in the Highlands of the 
Hudson, it takes a very little pin-head of 
fact held close to the eye to stop it all out 
from the consciousness. 
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But, after all, the question of liking or 
disliking certain things is, as Shylock ex- 
plains, altogether a matter of individual 
taste. If these good, simple people did 
not especially care for the surroundings 
of nature in which they stood, and which 
appealed to me with such a keen sense of 
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enjoyment, they have nevertheless thei 
own ideas of what is pleasant:to the fine: 
senses of their own nature, and no doubt 
appreciate more delicate phases in thy 
things which they like which altogether 
escape my less practised observation. They 
are very fond, for instance, of the musi 
of the mouth-organs and accordions; and 
maybe if I did not like the music as wel] 
as they did, the fault lay with me. Fo: 
there is not the least doubt in the world 
that a boatman can make every bit as 
pleasant music with a mouth-organ as 
ever an old Greek could make with the 
boasted syrinx-—and who dares question 
the good taste of that which is classical? 

Indeed, there is something very sug 
gestive of a Golden Age and of pristine 
simplicity in the music of a mouth-organ 
when one hears it under the proper con 
ditions. That same evening (it was the 
time of full moon), sitting there on the 
cabin of our own floating home, gazing at 
the darkling shore as it faded and dis 
solved into the dusk of the distance, while 
the great yellow globe of night swung 
slowly up into the sky, and the silvery si 
lence seemed to rise from the earth like a 
mist of stillness—sitting thus, and under 
such conditions, the piping of a mouth 
organ coming from the distance, from 
this cabin or from that glimmering deck, 
seemed singularly in keeping with the 
simplicity of the life to which it belonged, 
and in which we now found ourselves 
drifting. 

Another such warm mellow evening, 
I remember, while we lay moored to the 
bank at the mouth of the canal, at rest 
for the night, some one on a distant boat 
began suddenly playing upon an accor 
dion. That music, too, seemed to fit very 
perfectly into its surroundings, and, I re- 
member, we sat listening to the distant 
drawling notes, with the snoring bass and 
its occasional funny staccato catch in the 
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treble, with a sort of half-reluctant plea- 
sure, until some rival performer began 
playing another tune upon another ac 
cordion in a different key. There was 
something very droll in the discord of 
time and tune between the two, but the 
performers did not seem to mind it, for 
they played away like good fellows for a 
long time, each pumping away at his own 
air, in his own key, and his own time. 

Then these people like pictures and 
flowers, and bits of color and tinsel that 
make the little cabin home bright and 
cheerful. Often one sees a brass cage 
with its canary-bird hanging at the cabin 
window or sunning on the roof, and hears 
the little thing singing its ear-splitting 
song in the warm air. 

On the cabin walls there are framed 
chromo-lithographs of bright colors, some- 
times with the lettering of an advertise- 
ment running through the bouquet of 
coloring, and on the cabin roof there is 
almost sure to be a little garden of white 
and red geraniums flowering in old to- 
mato-cans or starch-boxes or red earthen- 
ware pots. 

These little gardens under the cabin 
awnings are very bright and blooming 
spots dotted upon the white level of the 
floating town. They catch the eye, and 
it lingers there with a certain pleasure, 
just as the ear listens with a certain plea- 
sure to that queer Pan-like music of 
mouth-organ and accordion. 





There lingers a certain pathos in a 
memory of a hard-featured, Indian-look- 
ing woman in the boat directly astern of 
ours, who bent tenderly over a tomato- 
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ean garden of such white and red ge- 
raniums. She touched the flowers with 
a very soft and loving hand, and when 
she saw our interest in her work she of- 
fered my wife some cuttings. She told 
me that she had brought them from her 
husband's ‘‘gryve.” I afterwards heard 
the neighbors say that she was not a 
‘*good” woman, and that her lusband 
was by adoption and not by law. I felt 
somehow very sorry for her, and it seem- 
ed to me that the fact of her not being : 
‘** good” woman added a certain additional 
touch of pathos to that picture of the hard- 
featured, dusky creature bending so ten- 
derly over those flowering tin cans. 





Many of the Erie Canal boats—or ** lak- 
ers,”’ as they are generally called in boat- 
man parlance —carry their own horses 
with them in a smaller cabin forward. 
Very early on our first day out — per- 
haps half past five o'clock in the morn- 
ing—we were awakened by a sudden kick- 
ing and squealing, a stentorian ‘‘ Woah!” 
and then the sound of the rapping of a 
curry-comb on a coadjacent wooden wall. 
It sounded, by transmission, so strikingly 
near that it might almost have come from 
the next room. It was almost startling to 
hear these homely stable sounds coming 
from a canal-boat floating in the midst of 
the Hudson River. 

The groom who attended to this float- 
ing team was very proud of the horses. 
His rather stolid face brightened almost 
to an illumination when the children 
asked leave to come aboard his boat to 
see them, and he spread nearly a quart 
of oats upon the deck so that the horse 
might be tempted to keep his head out of 
the window while a sketch was made of it. 
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Everything stood out as bright as erys- 

tal, with a touch of color here and a glint 

of brightness there—a wide patch of green, 

a flaming spark of red—to give point and 

vitality to the whole wide enchantment 

of the early morning. But the people 

about the bumboat did not seem to care 

auything especially for it all, but stood 
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enjoyment, they have nevertheless thei 
own ideas of what is pleasant:to the fine: 
senses of their own nature, and no doubt 
appreciate more delicate phases in tli 
things which they like which altogether 
escape my less practised observation. They 
are very fond, for instance, of the music 
of the mouth-organs and accordions; and 
maybe if I did not like the mei" ™ 
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persouury mo its surroundings, and, I re- 
member, we sat listening to the distant 
drawling notes, with the snoring bass and 
its occasional funny staccato catch in the 
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treble, with a sort of half-reluctant plea- 
sure, until some rival performer began 
playing another tune upon another ac 
cordion in a different key. There was 
something very droll in the discord of 
time and tune between the two, but the 
performers di? not seem to mind it, for 
they played away like good fellows for a 





There lingers a certain pathos in a 
memory of a hard-featured, Indian-look- 
ing woman in the boat directly astern of 
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can garden of such white and red ge 
raniums. She touched the flowers with 
a very soft and loving hand, and when 
she saw our interest in her work she of- 
fered my wife some cuttings. She told 
me that she had brought them from her 
husband's ‘‘grvve.” I afterwards heard 
the neighbors say that she was not a 
‘*good”’ woman, and that her husband 
id not by law. I felt 
y for her, and it seem- 
act of her not being a 
led a certain additional 
hat picture of the hard- 
ature bending so ten- 
ywering tin cans. 





e Canal boats—or ** lak- 
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sarry their own horses 
smaller cabin forward. 
ur first day out — per- 
ve o'clock in the morn- 
tkened by a sudden kick- 
r,a stentorian ‘* Woah!” 
and then the soand of the rapping of a 
curry-comb on a coadjacent wooden wall. 
It sounded, by transmission, so strikingly 
near that it might almost have come from 
the next room. It was almost startling to 
hear these homely stable sounds coming 
from a canal-boat floating in the midst of 
the Hudson River. 

The groom who attended to this float- 
ing team was very proud of the horses, 
His rather stolid face brightened almost 
to an illumination when the children 
asked leave to come aboard his boat to 
see them, and he spread nearly a quart 
of oats upon the deck so that the horse 
might be tempted to keep his head out of 
the window while a sketch was made of it. 
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The different crafts comprising the tow 
are arranged in tiers of four or five boats 
abreast, each tier being connected to the 
tier behind by strong hawsers. There is 
a gap of maybe ten or twelve feet be- 
tween the stern of one tier of boats and 
the bows of the tier following. To visit 
one’s neighbors on either side is only 
to step over a six-inch bulwark to the 
adjoining deck, but if one wants to pass 
from one tier to another—say, to visit 
a back-door neighbor—one has either to 
climb across one of these hawsers or else 
to walk a narrow plank, with the boiling 
caldron of deep water beneath, and al 
most certain death if one should topple 
overboard. 3ut the neighbors—-after one 
has lived with them so long as an hour 
or two, and has had time to become in 
timate with them—are all more than 
ready to lend a helping hand. 

The full-page sketch of the floating 
town was made from one of the boats 
astern of ours, and in the perilous pas- 
sage across the plank that spanned the 
gulf, and the transferrence across it of 
paint- box and easel and palette and 
stretcher, the attention of all of that 
neighborhood of our town was centred 
upon the venturesome visitor. 

While painting the picture under the 
awning-covered deck, the wife of the boat- 
man, a comely young woman, with dark 
hair, and gold ear-rings twinkling in her 
ears, stood nearly all the time, head 
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and shoulders out 
of the scuttle, an 
interested specta 
tor of the work. 
and the boatmen 
came from = fa 
away in the dis 
tance to look, to 
comment, to ex 
change a few 
friendly words, and 
to go away. 

It was upon such 
an occasion as this 
that a handsome 
young fellow, the 
captain of a neigh 
boring ice - barge 
just in front of 
our boat, stood 

leaning against the tiller 

while a picture was made of 

him with the sunlight shining from be 
hind. 

An inland voyager may become inti 
mate with these simple-minded people in 
a very short space of time. He may, if 
he chooses, find himself regarded in the 
light of a friend after, say, five minutes 
of intimate conversation. For there is 





something in the isolation of these folk, 
in the narrowness of their existence, that 
seems to cause them to be peculiarly re- 
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sponsive to any advances that one from 
he great outside world may choose to 
make to them. Maybe that sort of hu- 
man sympathy which may be defined as 
the capacity for making acquaintances 
is normally always capable of a certain 
amount of extension. So, when it is 
shut in by such abnormally narrow cir- 
cumstances of life as that in which these 
folk dwell, its effort to find outlet makes 
them willing to receive as a friend any- 
body who comes into their life from out- 
side. 

Perhaps this is delving a little too deep- 
ly into the subsoil of human nature for 
such light and passing sketches; never- 
theless, the fact remains that one finds 
that same sort of ready responsiveness in 
these folk that one finds in out-of-the- 
way farming districts, in little sea-shore 
settlements, and in similar nooks and 
corners of the greater world. 

At first, with such people, one strikes a 
thin crust of reticent reserve, breaking 
through which one comes almost imme- 
diately upon the heart beneath, strongly 
alive, beating and pulsing with those uni- 
versal sorrows and joys, hopes and dis- 
appointments, that men of the greater 
world generally try to cover over from 
the sight of other men. 

We of that greater and outer world do 
not often talk of the tragedies of our lives 
to a stranger; hardly do we talk of them 
to a friend, unless he be very near to our 
hearts. These people, if they believe one 
to be interested in them, will open such 
inner recesses of their lives with a frank- 
ness that makes one sometimes not know 
where to look or what to say. 

Once, for instance, on a boat next to 
ours during a short peregrination, there 
lived a man and his wife whom we grew 
to know very well—intimately, indeed 
in the course of a half-hour or so. We 
sat on our cabin roof, and the man and 
his wife sat on the roof of their cabin, 
and we talked to one another across the 
narrow space of three or four feet of deck 
that stretched between. The evening 
was very warm, and we still kept each 
under our roof of canvas—although the 
sun was set—in memory of the hot day 
that had passed. The man sat dangling 
his feet towards the deck below; the wo- 
man sat in a rocking-chair. They were 

very close together, almost touching one 
another; and our own captain, who had 
known them upon some former occasion, 
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was sitting near them. The man, in a 
sort of passive monotone, began telling 
about how they had lost their two only 
children; how one of the children had 
fallen overboard and had been drowned, 
and how the other had fallen from the 
cabin roof, upon which it had been play- 
ing, and had died in a little while—an 
hour or so. He went into all the par 
ticulars of what must at the time have 
been a great and overwhelming tragedy, 
and his wife every now and then put in 
a word or two, adding to or confirming 
what was said. She rocked back and 
forth in her rocking-chair as they talked, 
and there was no sound of passion in 
their words—only a passive submission to 
what had happened, and which could not 
be mended. But what they said seemed to 
awaken an echo of the past tragedy in 
our own captain's life; for he began tell 
ing about how he had had a daughter (she 
would, he said, have been twenty - two 
years old if she had lived). He told how 
he had left her playing upon the deck one 
day while he went up to the collector's 
office for his papers. His wife was down 
in the cabin cooking supper. By-and-by 
she came up, and saw the little one’s 
straw hat floating on the water. There 
was no ripple or sign to show what had 
happened. They never, he said, saw any- 
thing of the child again. 

They all told of those tragedies of their 
lives in a sort of slow maundering mono- 
tone, and all the time the woman sat 
rocking. It would have been impossible 
for us of the greater world to uncov 
er such sacred memories of sorrows to 
show to a passing stranger of a half 
hour's acquaintance; but these good peo 
ple seemed to take a kind of pleasure in 
showing them to us. They even seemed 
to feel a sort of pride in that they had 
suffered such bitter pangs of grief. 

After a while the woman said she lad 
never been away from her husband for 
twenty-four years; and long after night 
fell I could see the man’s pipe of tobacco 
gleaming like a dull star in the darkness, 
and the dim outline of the woman still 
sitting close beside him in the gloom, and 
still rocking in her rocking-chair. 

People of that sort make the same frank 
and open display of nearly all their emo- 
tions. If they are angry, they swear; if 
they are pleased, they laugh with great 
big laughter; if they are in love, they 

hook little fingers and walk along indif- 
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We of the 
other sort do not; and if we see a pair of 
lovers on their wedding journey spoon- 
ing in the semi-seclusion of the parlor- 
car, we cannot but think how much they 
will maybe be ashamed by-and-by when 
they remember how they behaved before 
strangers. 

Perhaps when Corydon and Phyllis 
made love to one another in the time of 
the Golden Age, they did not at all mind 
whether or not they offended the taste of 
the Satyrs and the Nymphs who looked 


ferent as to who sees them. 


on. 


But that is not to the point, and 
there were no parlor-cars in those days. 
There was, when we were a part of that 
floating town, a couple who lived three 
or four tiers of boats away from us, and 
we called them Corydon and Phyllis. 
They lived aboard of a northern boat 


loaded with lumber, and they sat all 
morning where anybody who chose could 
see them, close together in the shade of 
the overhanging boards with which it 
was loaded. The upper two layers of 
plank had been so arranged as to make a 
rooflike shelter, and beneath was a little 
nook framed in by the jutting ends of the 
side planks. It was in this nook that 
they sat, each evidently unconscious of 
everything in the world excepting the oth 
er. The keen hot sun cut sharp lines and 
points of bright light down through the 
cracks between the planks, and the yel- 
low shade of the newly sawed pine boards 
must have been very warm and fragrant. 
Our Corydon and Phyllis were as alto- 
gether indifferent to the world outside of 
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that warm yellow nook as ever the a 

chaic Corydon and Phyllis could hay: 
been of a world beyond their dewy bank 
of daffodils and their overshadowin.o 
branches of rhododendrons. 

They were too far away for us to dis 
tinguish their faces, but we fancied then 
a young couple taking their first inlan: 
voyage together. It not till afte: 
noon that we on our boat found that ow 
lovers were, Corydon maybe sixty, and 
Phyllis maybe forty-five years old. They 
had been married, Phyllis said, over twen 
ty-five years, and they liked one another 
better than they had in the beginning. 

Perhaps the statement was made some 
what for effect, but it was nevertheless 
palpably true, and the memory of the two 
gvay-haired lovers is a very salient picture 
in that panorama of floating life. 

At that time, I remember, we were pret 
ty well up the wide stretch of river, with 
the Catskill Mountains rolling up big and 
blue against the bright mellow afternoon 
sky to the westward. The breadth: of the 
shining river and the high bright arch of 
sky gave a singular sense of wideness to 
everything. The slow-moving floating 
town and the ceaseless sound of churning 
waters seemed to emphasize that wide, 
hot, airy luminosity of universal nature. 
It was very beautiful with a restful and 
impassive beauty, and whether the breath 
of open air and of pure nature lent its 
atmosphere of simplicity to the fact of 
the romance of those two old lovers, or 
whether they keyed the mind to a new 


receptivity ofthe 
eg 
# : 
ow 


tune of nature, it 


was 


is hard to tell. 

A youthful 
French - Canadi 
an woman in a 
neighboring boat 
brought upa fine 
baby, of which 
she was very 
justly proud, 
and two pretty 
French - Canadi 
an girls came 
and stood with 
their father on 
the high poop 
of the “light” 
(that is unloaded) boat on the other side, 
looking down from the lofty deck and 
laughing. 

There are a great many French fam 
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ies on the northern boats, a fine-looking, 
ntelligent people—speaking sometimes a 
patois that is not very understandable, 
and always talking English with a pecul- 
ar drawling accent that Mr. Cable's dia- 
lect stories somehow suggest. They are 
nearly always Catholics, and when one 
visits the spotlessly and immaculately 
clean cabin one is almost sure to find a 
picture of the Virgin enshrined in some 
particular place—that picture so familiar 
of the mother heart pierced with cluster- 
ing swords. In one cabin I saw a rather 
fine rosary hanging from a hook in the 
wall, and in another a carved wooden 
erucifix. Such boats sometimes come 
from far up in Canada, making their 
slow way down through the Great Lakes, 
through the northern canals, and so into 
the Hudson River, sometimes drifting as 
far south as Baltimore, or even to the 
further North Carolina sounds. 


We had left the Highlands pretty far 
behind when the evening began to fall. 
The wind went down with the sun, and 
the river changed from steel to glass. 
The moon was nearly full, and the gloam- 
ing fell illuminated with that strangely 
luminous dual radiance that comes when 
the fading day and the rising moon com- 
mingle their soft and shadowless lights in 
one glimmering brightness. A strange 
silence seemed to fall upon the stillness 
of the waters, broken only by the liquid 
gurgle of the tide as it churned away be 
hind, and the far-away pulsing puff of the 
engine of the tow-boat. 

Now and then a voice sounded loud 
through the silence, and the young fellow 
who tended the horses in the next boat 
came and stood near, so that we might 
ask him to talk about them. The favorite 
mare stood with her patient face looking 
out of her window, and the children went 
over and scratched her nose. 

The yellow gloaming gray changed to 
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opalescent pallor of the moonlit night, 
and we sat there hardly knowing how 


_the time passed, but just gazing, gazing 


tranquilly at the far-away shadowy shore, 
clustered here and there with distant 
lights, and the piping of mouth -organs 
sounded continually through the still 
ness. Then a huge Albany night boat 
went rushing past with a thunder of giant 
paddle-wheels, and a vast sparkle of elec 
tric lights reflected in shattered fragments 
in the broken water beneath. 


When we came on deck the next morn- 
ing it was to see the dome of the Capitol at 
Albany in the far distance, and by noon 
our whilom neighbors were scattered 
away from us hither and thither, straws 
of fate blown apart by the wind of cir 
cumstances, to drift—who knows where? 

far asunder upon the bosom of the ocean 
of life. 

I do not think we saw any of these 
pleasant folk again. 


There are three locks at Waterford, 
rising one above the other, like the ascent 
of three great steps. Up these tliree steps 
the boat must climb laboriously to pass 
from the wide shallow river below to the 
level narrow stretch of the canal above, 
that, threading its way in a wide curve 
through the town, runs thence like a sil 
ver ribbon out into the upper Hudson 
Valley beyond, 

Entering that narrow waterway, you 
pass from the wider reaches of the river 
highway into byways that lead hither 
and thither through the heart of farm 
lands and meadows, valleys and wooded 
mountains. 

The pleasantness there is of another 
sort than that of wide space of water and 
of windy sky; there one finds the plea- 
santness of silence and of tranquillity, the 
pleasantness of singing birds and grow- 


ing things. 
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THE BRINGING OF THE ROSE. 


BY HARRIET LEWIS BRADLEY. 


OR certain subjects one of the most 

valuable works of reference in all 
Berlin was Miss Olivia Valentine’s 
‘‘Adress- buch,” the contents of which 
were self-collected, self-tested, and abound- 
ed in extensive information concerning 
hotels and pensions, apartments and res- 
taurants, families offering German home 
life with the language, instructors, and 
courses of lectures, doctors, dentists, dress- 
makers, milliners, the most direct way to 
Mendelssohn’s grave in the Alte Dreifal- 
tigkeits-Kirchhof, how to find lodgings 
in Baireuth during the Wagner festival, 
where to stay in Oberammergau, if it 
happened to be the year of the Passion 
Play, and so on indefinitely. 

Miss Valentine herself was a_ kind- 
hearted, middle-aged woman, who, as the 
result of much sojourning in foreign 
lands, possessed an intelligent knowledge 
of subjects likely to be of use to other 
sojourners, and who was cordially ready 
to share the same, according to the needs 
of the season. If it were November, peo- 


ple came asking in what manner they 


could take most profitable advantage of 
a Berlin winter; if it were approaching 
spring, they wanted addresses for Paris 
or Switzerland or Italy. It was March 
now and Sunday afternoon. Mr. Morris 
Davidson sat by Miss Valentine’s table, 
the famous ‘‘ Adress-buch” in his hand. 
‘‘T suppose you don’t undertake starting 
parties for heaven?” he said, opening the 
book. ‘‘Ah! here it is~‘ Himmel und 
Holle.’ I might have known it, you are 
so thorough.” 

“Tf you read a little further,” re- 
marked Miss Valentine, ‘‘ you will see 
that ‘Himmel und Hodlle’ is a German 
game.” 

‘*Oh yes, I remember now; we play it 
at our pension. It’s that game where you 
say ‘thou’ to the you-people, and ‘ you’ 
to the thou-people, and are expected to 
address strange ladies whom you are 
meeting for the first time as Klara and 
Charlotte and Wilhelmine, with most em- 
barrassing familiarity, and it is very stu- 
pid if the game happens to send you to 
heaven. I wonder if there really is such 
a locality? Ive been thinking lately I 
should like to go there; things don’t seem 
to agree with me very well here. I’ve 
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closed my books, walked the Thiergarten 
threadbare, sleep twelve hours out of 
twenty-four, do everything I’ve been told 
to do, with no result whatever except to 
grow duller.” The young man yawned 
as he spoke. ‘‘ Do excuse me; I’ve come 
to such a pass that I’m not able to look 
any one in the face without yawning. 
All things considered, I am afraid I 
shouldn’t be any better off in heaven. 
I’m afraid I couldn’t stand the people, 
there must be so many of them. I want 
to get away from people.” 

‘*T know exactly where to send you,” 
said Miss Valentine. ‘‘I was thinking 
about it when you came in. It isn’t hea- 
ven, but it is very near it, and it also be- 
gins with H; and you are sure to like it— 
that is, unless you object to the ghost.” 

‘*Oh, not in the least; only is the rest 
of it all right? Things are not, general- 
ly; either the drainage is bad or there is 
a haunted room, and every one who sleeps 
in it dies, and of course one cannot help 
sleeping in it, just to see how it is going 
to work.” 

‘‘Nothing of the kind,” returned Miss 
Valentine; ‘‘the drainage is excellent; 
and as for the haunted room, I once 
shared it- half a summer with a niece and 
namesake of mine, and we were never 
troubled by any unusual occurrence, and 
we are both in excellent health and like- 
ly to remain so. The ghost is reported 
to have a Mona Lisa face, to be dressed 
in black, with something white and fluffy 
at the neck and sleeves, gold bracelets, a 
necklace and ring of black pearls, and 
she carries a rose. If her appearance 
means death or misfortune, the rose is 
white; if she is only straying about ina 
friendly way, the rose is red. 

“The place is called the Halden—the 
Hill-side. I have taken the precaution to 
state vaguely that it is in the neighbor- 
hood of Zurich; I want to do all in my 
power to keep the spot unspoiled. There 
is so little left in Switzerland that is not 
tired of being looked at—the trees are 
tired, and the grass, and the waterfalls; 
but here is a sweet hidden-away nook, 
where everything is as fresh as before 
the days of foreign travel. I am going 
to provide you with the directions for 
finding it.” 
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She sat down by the writing-desk, and 
presently gave a slip of paper to Morris 
Davidson, who put it carefully in his 
pocket-book. 

‘* The castle of the Halden,” Miss Val- 
entine continued, ‘‘ belonged to a certain 
countess, by name Maria Regina. There 
is a tradition that one night a mist com- 
ing down from the mountain conceal- 
ed the castle from the village, and when 
it lifted behold the countess and her en- 
tire household had vanished forever, and 
not a word was ever heard from them 
again. The ghost-lady is supposed to be 
a sister of the Countess Maria Regina, 
and in some way connected with the 
death of a young Austrian officer who 
figures as a lover in the story; just 
whose lover no one seems to know, but 
it is surmised of Maria Regina’s daugh- 
ter, said to be a very aristocratic and 
haughty young person. The castle re- 
mained closed after this mysterious oc- 
currence for about two hundred years, 
and then an enterprising Swiss-German 
had it put in order for a summer hotel. 
What are you doing? I believe you are 
making extracts from my ‘Adress-buch.’ 
Now that is something I never allow. I 
like to give out information discriminate- 


ly, with personal explanations.” 
The young man showed what he had 


written. ‘Just a hint or two for Italy,” 
he said. ‘‘I may go down there next 
week. If I do, I shall certainly turn 
aside and tarry a little at your Halden. 
I should like to try whether your ghost- 
lady would lead me into any adventure.” 

Miss Valentine did not see Morris Da- 
vidson again, but a few weeks later she 
received a letter bearing a Swiss post- 
mark: 


‘*DEAR Miss VALENTINE,—I am here, 
and in order to give complete proof of 
it I sacrifice my prejudice and write on 
ruled paper, with purple ink and an un- 
pleasant pen, that it may be all of the 
Halden. The place is exactly what I 
wanted and needed. I am so delighted 
to have it to myself. I am the only 
guest in the castle, the only stranger in 
the town. I came to stay a day; I in- 
tend now to stay a week. Yesterday, my 
first whole day, was perfect. I went by 
train to Miihlehorn, and walked from 
there to Wallenstadt, came back for din- 
ner,and in the afternoon climbed the hill 
to Amden, where I found a hepatica in 
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bloom, and had a beautiful view of the 
sunset. This morning there is a mist oy 
the mountains, which is slowly rising, so 
I am using the time for letter-writing. 
Mountain-climbing is not yet inviting. 
owing to the snow; but,on the whole.tle 
season of the year is not atall unfavorable. 
The loneliness is what I like best. Thy 
people do not interest me; I avoid them 
and must appear in their eyes even more 
deluded than I am to come to this se 
cluded spot at this unseasonable moment 
and be satisfied with my own society— 
no, not my own society, but that of these 
kind brotherly mountains. From a pro 
saic pedant I can almost feel myself be 
coming an ecstatical hermit, and my sou] 
getting ready to 
‘smooth itself out a long cramped scroll, 
Freshening and fluttering in the wind.’ 


What a solid satisfaction it is to have a 
few days free from railroad travel! I 
have made a roundabout journey, coming 
here by way of Dresden, Leipsic, Cologne, 
Bonn, Frankfort, Heidelberg, Strasburg, 
Freiburg, Basel, and Zurich. It was all 
pleasant, but I am glad it is over. Please 
never advertise the Halden as a health- 
resort; let it remain a complete secret be- 
tween us two,so that when we wish to 
leave everything and hermitize we may 
have the opportunity. If it were not 
for betraying this secret, I should like to 
recommend the castle for its generosity. 
At breakfast I have put beside my plate 
a five-pound loaf of bread, one slice of 
which is fifteen inches long by six wide. 
and thick ad libitum dimensions, the de|- 
icacy of which even a Prussian soldier 
would call into question. 

‘‘T haven’t attempted to tell you what 
I think of your Halden. It is impossible. 
I simply give myself over to a few days 
of happiness and rest; all too soon I sha! 
have to face the busy world again. 

Most gratefully yours, 
Morris DAVIDSON. 

‘*P.S.—I have not yet seen the ghost- 
lady. I thought I heard her footstep last 
night in the hall and a rustling at my 
door. I opened it, half expecting to find 
a rose upon the threshold. I found no- 
thing, saw nothing.” 


The letter was dated March 13th, and 
contained a pressed hepatica. Some two 
months later another letter came. It 
said: 
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“T am still here. My Italian jour- 
ney melted into a Swiss sojourn. If I 
stay much longer I shall not dare to 
vo away, I feel so safe under the care 
of these wonderful mountains. What 
words has one to describe them, with their 
fulness of content, of majesty and mys- 
tery? I go’daily up the time-worn steps 
behind the castle, throw myself on the 
crass, count the poplar-trees rising from 
the plain below, try to make out where 
earth ends and heaven begins as the white 
May clouds meet the snow-drifts on the 
mountain-tops. I am working a little 
again, but tramping a good deal more. I 
have not been so happy since I was a 
boy. In a certain sense I have died here, 
unaided by the apparition with the rose, 
unless, indeed, she has come in my sleep, 
and that of course would not count. I 
have died, because surely all that death 
can ever mean is the putting away of 
something no longer needed, and there- 
fore we die daily—one day most of all. 
But although I have never seen the ghost- 
lady, I have every reason to have perfect 
faith in her existence. I was talking 
with our landlord’s aged mother about 
it to-day. She carefully closed the door 
when the conversation turned in this di- 
rection, begging me never to mention the 
subject before the servants, and then in 
a half-whisper she gave me exactly the 
same description that you did in Berlin.” 


Harly in June a third letter came: 


‘* Will you believe me when I say I have 
not only seen Her, but Them; that I have 
sat with Them, and talked with Them— 
the lost ladies of the Hill-side—with the 
Countess Maria Regina, the proud daugh- 
ter, the mysterious sister? No, certainly 
you will not believe me. 

‘‘I write nothing here of the physical 
results of my stay. Enough that I am 
ready for work; that I love my fellow- 
men; that I no longer dread to go to hea- 
ven for fear of their society; that I have 
formed an intimate friendship with the 
village weaver and priest and postmaster ; 
that when we part, as we shall to-morrow, 
it will be affectionately and regretfully. 

‘* All this you know, or have guessed. 
What I am about to tell, you do not 
know, and can never guess. 

It had been raining for a week. You 
remember what it is like here when it 
rains—how damp, sticky, discouraging ; 
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how cold the stone floor; how wet the 
fountain splashes when one goes through 
the court to dinner. I was driven to 
taking walks in the hall outside my room 
by way of exercise, and thus discovered 
in a certain dark corner a low door to 
which I eventually succeeded in finding 
a key. This door led me into an un- 
used tower dimly lighted, hung with cob- 
webs, and filled with old red velvet fur- 
niture. I sat down on a sofa, and be- 
fore long became conscious that I was 
being gazed upon by a haughty young 
woman, with an aristocratic nose, large 
dark eyes, hair caught back by tortoise- 
shell combs under a peculiar head-dress, 
having a gleam of gold directly on the 
top. Her gown was of dark green, with 
white puffs let into the sleeves below 
the elbows; around her tapering waist 
was a narrow belt of jewels; the front 
of her corsage was also trimmed with 
jewels. But the most distinctive feature 
of her costume consisted in a floating 
searf of old-rose, worn like the frontispiece 
lady in some volume of ‘ Keepsake’ or 
‘Token.’ Imagine meeting such a being 
as this unexpectedly in the long-closed 
tower-room of a castle after a week of 
Swiss rain! I forgot time, weather, lo- 
cality, individuality; I began to think, in 
fact, that I myself might be the young 
Austrian officer who was murdered. 
Presently I noticed that my haughty 
young woman had a chaperon—a lady 
wearing a light green _ picturesquely 
shaped hood; a kerchief of the same shade 
bordered with golden tassels; a necklace 
of dark beads, from which hung a cruci- 
fix. She was not pretty, but had very 
plump red cheeks, and held a little dog. 
I learned, on nearer acquaintance, that 
this was the Countess Maria Regina, and 
as she then appeared so she had looked 
in the year 1695. 

‘*We sat for a while silently regarding 
each other, Maria Regina’s cheek seeming 
all the time to grow deeper in color, the 
point in which the green hood terminated 
more and more distinct, the little dog 
making ready to bark, the daughter with 
the floating scarf prouder and prouder, 
and I, as the Austrian officer, hardly dar- 
ing to move, lest the sister with the rose 
should join the group, and that perhaps 
be the end of me, when I had the happy 
thought of going in search of her, and 
thus breaking the spell, and preventing 
the mischief which might occur should 
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she come uninvited. I left the sofa and 
peered about, and could scarcely believe 
my eyes as I came upon her standing by 
the tower window, pearls, black gown, 
lace frills, and rose in hand, all there, 
although very indistinct and shadowy, 
the Mona Lisa face looking discreetly 
towards the wall. 

‘*Now, my dear Miss Valentine, hav- 
ing related this remarkable adventure, I 
am about to relate one even more re- 
markable. It occurred this very evening, 
between seven and eight o'clock. I had 
been off for the day with the village goat- 
boy and his flock—the dear creatures, who 
have never had their beils removed to be 
painted over with Swiss landscapes and 
offered for sale as souvenir bric-a-brac. 
I had patted the goats good-night and 
good-by, and going up tomy room, thrown 
myself into a reclining-chair, deliciously 
tired as one can only be after a long day 
of Swiss mountain life. The door was 
open, the room full of pleasant twilight, 
the three ladies safe in their tower close 
by. Iwasthinking and wondering about 


them—how they used to look and talk as 
they walked in the castle garden; what 
became of them that night when they dis- 
appeared, and what they have been doing 


ever since. In the midst of my specu- 
lations I heard a rustling at the opposite 
end of the room. Now, as you know, the 
place being spacious as a banqueting- 
hall, objects at a distance, especially in 
the half-light, might easily deceive one. 
This was what I thought as I saw by 
the window a girlish form in black, with 
something white at the neck and sleeves. 
I rubbed my hands across my eyes, look- 
ed again, and, lo! my vision had vanished 
completely, noiselessly, without moving 
from the spot; for there had not been 
time to move. I sprang up and crossed 
the room. On the window-ledge was a 
rose, and the rose was red. 

‘* Another curious thing—the ghost- 
lady of the tower, according to her own au- 
thority, was forty-nine in the year 1698. 
I don’t know how ghosts manage about 
their age, but my ghost of this evening 
couldn't have been over nineteen. 

‘* Well, I have told my story. I wait 
for you to suggest the explanation of the 
second part; the first will explain itself 
when I bring to you, in a few days at 
most, and with the hearty consent and ap- 
proval of the castle’s present proprietor, 
the Countess Maria Regina, the haughty 
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daughter, the ghost-lady herself, as found 
on the rainy day in the tower. 

‘**I am so well, so happy, so rich in life 
and thoughts and hopes! I owe it all to 
you, and I thank you again and still again. 
and sign my last letter from the Halden 
with the sweet salutation of the country. 
‘Griiss’ Gott!’ ; ) 

Devotedly yours, 
Morris Davipson, 

“ Midnight, June the first.” 


In the same mail Miss Valentine re- 
ceived a letter from her niece and name 
sake, who was travelling with friends from 
Munich to Geneva. 


‘* MY DEAREST AUNT,—I can’t possibly 
go to sleep without telling you about this 
beautiful day. Of course you knew we 
were going through Zurich, but you did 
not know we were going to give ourselves 
the joy of stopping for a little glimpse of 
the Halden country. 

‘** We took a very early train this morn- 
ing, and without waiting at the village, 
went directly on that glorious ten-mile 
walk to Obstalden, and dined at the inn 
‘Zum Hirschen.’ 

‘*You remember it—there where we 
tried to express ourselves once in verse: 
“The pasture-lands stretched far overhead, 

And blooming pathways heavenward led, 

As on the best of the land we fed 

At the pleasant inn ‘Zum Hirsehen.’ 


“ Above us, a sky of wondrous blue; 
Below, a lake of marvellous hue; 
And glad seemed life—the whole way through, 
That day as we dined ‘Zum Hirschen.’ 


‘** And that was how life seemed to-day, 
but we were wise enough not to attempt 
poetry. When we got back to the village 
at night, we climbed up to the castle for 
supper. I did so hope to see your Mr. 
Davidson ; unfortunately he had_ gone 
off for a long tramp. ‘You should hear 
die alte Grossmutter talk about him ; 
she can’t begin to say flattering things 
enough. And where do you think | 
went, Aunt Olivier? Into our old room, 
to be sure— your. Mr. Davidson's room 
now—the door was open, and so I en- 
tered. 

‘* Oh, the view from that window !—tle 
snow-tipped mountain over across the 
quiet lake, the little village, the castle gar- 
den, with its terraces and bowers! I want- 
ed you so much! 

‘“‘ Suddenly I had a feeling as if some 
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one were coming, and very gently I push- 
ed aside the panel door, closed it behind 
me, and descended in the dark—not a 
minute too soon, as it proved, because, 
firstly, when I looked back there was a 
light in the room above; and secondly, 
the rest of the party had gone to the sta- 
tion, expecting to find me there, and I 
arrived just in time to prevent us from 
missing the train. 

‘* And, oh, dear Aunt Olivia, your Mr. 
Davidson has made some wonderful dis- 
covery. Die alte Grossmutter couldn't 
resist telling me, although she wouldn’t 
tell me what it was; she said he was 
intending to bring it, or them, to you 
as a present, and he might be wishing to 
make it a surprise, and it wasn’t for her 
to go and spoil it all. Now what do you 
suppose it can be? I am consumed with 
curiosity, and could shed tears of envy. 
He doesn’t know a word about the secret 
stairway. Die alte Grossmutter hadn't 
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thought to mention it. Imagine that! 
So exactly like people who possess un- 
usual things not to appreciate them. 
When you build your house do put in a 
secret stairway, they are so convenient. 
The castle garden to-day was a perfect 
wilderness of roses; we brought as many 
as we could back to Zurich, and one I 
left on the window ledge of our old room 
—an unsigned otfering from a past to a 
present occupant. It was a red rose too, 
and therefore of particularly good omen 
at the Halden. I wonder if your Mr. 
Davidson has found it yet, and is asking 
himself how it came? 

‘* And now, my dearest Aunt Olivia, I 
kiss you good-night, and end my letter 
with the sweet salutation which we have 
been hearing all day from peasant folk— 
‘Griiss’ Gott!’ 

Lovingly, your namesake niece, 
OLIVIA. 
“ Midnight, June the first.” 


FIELD. 


GOODALE. 


bee gt and fruitless lies the fallow field. 


No mower there lays cradle to ripe grain, 


Boasts the tilled soil, or counts it to his gain; 





Unprized and poor, its furrows, blank as grief, 

Nor keep the flock with tender blade and leaf, 
Nor tempt the laboring bee.... 

Passive to Heaven it lies, and the broad sun 

Streams fearless down on his dominion. 

God is its husbandman: mist-wreaths and dews, 

Slant rain and the toothed frost, their cunning use, 
And work new spells with oldest alchemy 

In the spent borders of the fallow field. 


Canst learn no lesson from the fallow field? 
Not to Toil only, not to those who strive, 
The bright celestial visitants arrive! 

Let the tired heart lie fallow, and the brain, 

Eased of its tasks, wait like a child again; 
Hush the quick-beating breast. 

Nature, the old nurse-mother, knows a spell 

That pleasures those who trust her passing well. 

Who for a season only courts the sky 

Will reap the fuller harvest by-and-by. 

Give ear to silence; taste the sweets of rest,— 

And prove the virtues of the fallow field! 





ENGLAND AND AMERICA IN 1863. 


A CHAPTER IN THE LIFE OF CYRUS W. FIELD. 


HOSE who looked upon Cyrus W. 
Field as a man absorbed in one idea 
may be surprised to learn that during the 
years of the civil war he worked untir- 
ingly for the good of his country. When 
in England his great desire was that the 
true reason for the struggle should be 
fully understood, and when in this coun- 
try that Americans should know that they 
had warm friends across the water. 

His trunks, both in crossing and in 
recrossing the Atlantic, were filled with 
books and papers relating to the war, 
and we are not surprised to learn that 
immediately on landing in New York, 
early in January, 1863, he remembered 
his friends in London. 

The first letter of thanks is dated— 


“11 Cartton Houser Terrace, 8. W., 
Feb. 20, °63. 

‘“My DEAR Sir,—I return my best 
thanks for your courtesy and kindness in 
sending me a present of books relating 
to the American war, which has arrived 
safely. 

‘‘T have read with very great interest 
the correspondence between Mr. Loring 
and Mr. Field. It is conducted in a tone 
altogether honorable to the two gentle- 
men and to their respective countries. 

‘*T hope I do not offend expressing 
the humb!e desire that it may please the 
Almighty soon to bring your terrific 
struggle to an end; for all who know me 
know that if I entertain such a wish it is 
with a view to the welfare of all persons 
of the United States, in which I have 
ever taken the most cordial interest. 

‘*T will not ask you to trouble Mr. 
Seward with my thanks for his kindness 
in sending me the correspondence of the 
State Department. 

Believe me, my dear Sir, 
Very faithfully yours, 
W. E. GLADSTONE. 

“Oyrus W. Fretp, Esq.” 

The letter which follows was written 
by Mr. Bright a week later: 

“ Lonpon, February 27th, 1863. 

‘*My DEAR Sir,—I have to thank you 


for forwarding to me Mr. Putnam’s four 
handsome volumes of the Record of the 


Rebellion. I value the work highly, 
and have wished to have it. I shal] 
write to Mr. Putnam to thank him for hiis 
most friendly and acceptable present. 

** We are impatient for news from your 
country. There is great effort without 
great result, and we fear the divisions in 
the North will weaken the government 
and stimulate the South. Sometimes, of 
late, I have seemed to fear anarchy in the 
North as much as rebellion in the South. 
I hope my fears arise more from my deep 
interest in your conflict than from any 
real danger from the discordant elements 
among you. If there is not virtue enough 
among you to save the state, then has 
the slavery poison done its fearful work. 
But I will not despair. Opinion here has 
changed greatly. In almost every town 


great meetings are being held to pass res- 
olutions in favor of the North—and the 
advocates of the South are pretty much 
This is a short and hasty 


put down. 
note. ... 
3elieve me always, 
Very truly yours, 
JOHN BRIGHT. 
“Cyrus W. Fiexp, Esq., New York.” 


Mr. Field sailed for England in tle 
steamship China on the morning of June 
3d; early in July his firm in New York 
wrote to him: ‘‘ Business has been almost 
entirely suspended for the last week on 
account of the great excitement arising 
from the rebel invasion of Pennsylva- 
nia.... Harrisburg, Baltimore, and Phil- 
adelphia are threatened by Lee.” This 
also was the news brought by the steamer 
Bohemian, and published in London on 
July 16th. Those who sympathized with 
the South were exultant over it, and were 
quite sure that the steamer Canada, due 
on the 18th, would bring news of the ut- 
ter defeat of the Northern army under 
General Meade. -The steamer did not ar- 
rive on the day she was expected, and on 
the intervening Sunday Mr. Field after- 
wards said that he was far too excited to 
think of going to church. Instead he 
hailed a cab and drove to the house of 
Mr. Adams (then American minister in 
London). Mr. Adams was at church. 
Next he stopped at the rooms of a friend, 
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and persuaded him to go with him to 
the city. They drove to Reuter’s. The 
man in charge of that office refused to 
answer any questions, saying that if he 
were to do so he would lose his place. 
He was assured that if that proved to be 
so he should immediately be given an- 
other place, and with an increase of pay. 
These questions were those asked: ** Is 
the steamer in from America, and what 
is the price of gold in New York?” At 
last the wearied clerk opened the door 
wide enough to say that ‘‘the steamer 
was in, and that gold was 131.” This 
gave assurance of a victory for the North, 
and putting his foot between the door 
and the jamb, Mr. Field refused to move 
it until he was given every particular. 
‘There has been a three days’ fight at 
Gettysburg; Lee has retreated into Vir- 
ginia; Vicksburg has fallen.” Three 
cheers were given, and then three times 
three. They were hearty and loud, and 
after that the one thought of the loyal 
Americans was to spread the good news as 
rapidly as possible. First Mr. Field made 
his way to Upper Portland Place, where a 
message was left for Mr. Adams. Then 
he drove out of London and passed the 
afternoon in going to see his friends. He 


enjoyed very much telling of the victory 
to those who rejoiced with him, but per- 
haps more to those who, though North- 
erners by birth, were Southerners at heart, 
and had not failed in the dark days just 
passed to let him know that they wished 


for a divided country. At one house in 
particular he entered looking very de- 
pressed, with a low voice asked if they 
had heard the news from Queenstown, 
and when the answer was ‘‘no,” he read 
to them the paper he carried in his hand. 
His appearance had deceived them, and 
they had answered him smilingly, but 
their faces fell when they heard the news, 
and as he drove from the house he waved 
the message at them and called back, 
‘*Oh, you rebels! oh, you rebels!” 

For a full understanding of the impor- 
tance of the victories won at Gettysburg 
and Vicksburg as affecting the attitude 
of European statesmen toward the Union 
cause, a very interesting letter written 
by Mr. Gladstone to Mr. Field in 1862 is 
here for the first time given to the public: 


“11 Wirton H. Terrace, Nov. 27, 1862. 
‘““My DEAR Sir,—I thank you very 
much for giving me the Thirteen Months. 
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Will you think that I belie the expression 
I have used if I tell you candidly the 
effect this book has produced upon my 
mind? Ithink you will not. I do not 
believe that you or your countrymen are 
among those who desire that any one 
should purchase your favors by speaking 
what is false, or by forbearing to speak 
what is true. 

‘The book, then, impresses me even 
more deeply than I was before impressed 
with the heavy responsibility you incur 
in persevering with this destructive and 
hopeless war at the cost of such dangers 
and evils to yourselves, to say nothing of 
your adversaries, or of an amount of mis- 
ery inflicted upon Europe such as no oth- 
er civil war in the history of man has 
ever brought upon those beyond its im- 
mediate range. 

‘Your frightful conflict may be re- 
garded from many points of view. The 
competency of the Southern States to se- 
cede: the rightfulness of their conduct 
in seceding (two matters wholly distinet, 
and a great deal too much confounded): 
the natural reluctance of Northern Amer- 
icans to acquiesce in the severance of the 
Union, and the apparent loss of strength 
and glory to their country: the bearing 
of the separation on the real interests and 
on the moral character of the North: 
again, foran Englishman, its bearing with 
respect to British interests: all these are 
texts, of which any one affords ample 
matter for reflection, but I will only state, 
as regards the last of them, that I for one 
have never hesitated to maintain that, in 
my opinion, the separate and special in- 
terests of England were all on the side of 
the maintenance of the old Union; and 
if I were to look at their interests alone, 
and had the power of choosing in what 
way the war should end, I would choose 
for its ending by the restoration of the 
old Union this very day. 

‘‘ Another view of the matter not to 
be overlooked is its bearing on the inter- 
ests of the black and colored race. I be- 
lieve the separation to be one of the few 
happy events that have marked their 
mournful history. And, although Eng- 
lish opinion may be wrong upon this sub- 
ject, yet it is headed by three men per- 
haps the best entitled to represent on this 
side of the water the old. champions of 
the antislavery cause — Lord Brougham, 
the Bishop of Oxford, and Mr. Buxton. 

‘*But there is an aspect of the war 
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which transcends every other: the possi- 
bility of success. The prospect of success 
will not justify a war in itself unjust: but 
the impossibility of success in a war of 
conquest of itself suffices to make it un- 
just. When that impossibility is reason- 
ably proved, all the horror, all the blood- 
shed, all the evil passions, all the dangers 
to liberty and order, with which such a 

var abounds, come to lie at the door of 
the party which refuses to hold its hand 
and let its neighbor be. 

**You knew that in the opinion of 
Europe that impossibility has been proved. 
It is proved by every page of this book, 
and every copy of the book which circu- 
lates will carry the proof wider, and stamp 
it more clearly. Depend upon it, to place 
the matter upon a single issue, you can- 
not conquer and keep down a country 
where the women behave like the women 
of New Orleans, and where, as this au- 
thor says, they would be ready to form 
regiments if such regiments could be of 
use. And how idle it is to talk, as some 
of your people do, and some of ours, of 
the slackness with which the war has 
been carried on, and of its accounting for 
the want of success! You have no cause 


to be ashamed of your military charac- 


ter and efforts. You have proved what 
wanted no proof, your spirit, hardihood, 
immense power, and rapidity and variety 
of resources. You have compressed ten 
years of war into the term of eighteen 
months: you have spent as much money, 
and have armed and perhaps have de- 
stroyed as many men, taking the two 
sides together, as all Europe spent in the 
first ten years of the Revolutionary war. 
Is not this enough? Why have you not 
more faith in the future of a nation which 
should lead for ages to come the Ameri- 
can continent, which in five or ten years 
will make up its apparent loss, or first 
loss, of strength and numbers, and.which, 
with a career unencumbered by the ter- 
rible calamity and curse of slavery, will 
even from the first be liberated from a 
position morally and incurably false, and 
will from the first enjoy a permanent 
gain in credit and character such as will 
much more than compensate for its tem- 
porary material losses, 

‘*T am, in short, a follower of General 
Scott: with him I say,‘ wayward sisters, go 
in peace’: immortal fame be to him for 
his wise and courageous advice, amount- 
ing to a prophecy! Finally, you have 
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done what man could do. You have faj]- 
ed because you resolved to do what man 
could not do. Laws stronger than hu- 
man will are on the side of earnest sel- 
defence. And the aim at the impossible. 
which in other things may be folly only, 
when the path of search is dark with 
misery and red with blood, is not folly 
only but guilt to boot. 

‘**T should not have used so largely in 
this letter the privilege of free utterance 
had I not been conscious that I vie with 
yourselves in my admiration of the found- 
ers of your republic, and that I have no 
lurking sentiment either of hostility or 
indifference to America; nor, I may add, 
even then had I not believed that you 
are lovers of sincerity, and that you can 
bear even the rudeness of its tongue. 

I remain, my dear sir, 
Very faithfully yours, 
W. GLADSTONE. 

“Cyrus Fiexp, Esq.” 


The letters received in London the end 
of July told of the draft riots that had 
broken out in New York. These riots 
were brought home to Mr. Field quite 
forcibly; his house on Gramercy Park 
adjoined his brother’s, Mr. David Dudley 
Field, and that was only saved from de- 
struction by the timely arrival of a com- 
pany of soldiers. Mr. Bright’s next letter 
is dated: 

“ RocuDaLe, August 7, ’63. 

**My DEAR Sir,—I don’t remember pre- 
cisely what I wrote to you, but I do not 
think it would be wise for me or good for 
the cause if I were seen to be interfering 
among the contending opinions in the 
States. 

‘*T therefore prefer that my letter should 
not be published; but I can have no ob- 
jection to your sending it to Mr. Chase, if 
you think it worth his reading. 

‘* From the tone of the Southern papers 
and the spasms of the New York Herald 
I gather that the struggle is approaching 
an end, and the conspirators are anxious 
to save slavery in the arrangements that 
may be made. 

‘*On this point the great contest will 
now turn, and the statesmanship of your 
statesmen will be tried. I still have faith 
in the cause of freedom. 

Believe me always 
Very sincerely yours, 
JOHN BRIGHT. 
“Cyrus W. Fiexp, Esq., Palace Hotel, London.” 
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The letter referred to was that written 
on February 27th, and it called forth this 
jong one from Mr. Chase: 


“ WasHINGTON, August 21st, 1863. 

‘‘My DEAR Sir,—I thank you for send- 
ing me acopy of Mr. Bright’s letter. It 
is marked by the comprehensive sagacity 
whieh distinguishes his statesmanship. 

‘‘Have you read ‘Callirrhoe,’ a fanci- 
ful story of George Sand’s which has ap- 
peared in the late numbers of the Revue 
des deux Mondes. It is founded upon the 
idea of transmigration,and especially upon 
the notion that the souls of those who have 
lived in former times reappear, with their 
characteristic traits, in the persons of new 
generations. If I adopted this notion, I 
might believe that Hampden and Sidney 
live again in Bright and Cobden. 

‘“A letter expressing the same general 
ideas as are contained in that addressed 
to you was lately sent by Mr. Bright to 
Mr. Aspinwall. This letter Mr. Aspin- 
wall kindly enclosed to me, and I read it 
to the President. I had repeatedly said 
the same things to him, and was not sorry 
to have my representations unconscious- 
ly echoed by a liberal English statesman. 
The President said pothing, but i am sure 
he is more and more confirmed in the reso- 
lution to make the Proclamation efficient 
as well after peace as during rebellion. 

‘* My own efforts are constantly direct- 
ed to this result. Almost daily I confer 
more or less fully with loyalists of the 
insurrectionary States, who almost unani- 
mously concur in judgment with me that 
the only safe basis of permanent peace is 
reconstitution by recognition in the fun- 
damental law of each State, through a 
convention of its leyal people, of the con- 
dition of universal freedom established by 
the Proclamation. It was only yesterday 
that I had a full conversation with Gov. 
Pierpont of Virginia, and Judge Bowden, 
one of the United States Senators from 
that State, on this subject. Both these 
gentlemen agree in thinking that the 
President should revoke the exception 
of certain counties in southeastern Vir- 
ginia from the operation of the Proclama- 
tion, and that the Governor should call 
the Legislature together and recommend 
the assembling of a convention for the 
amendment of the existing Constitution; 
and in expecting that the convention 
will propose an amendment prohibiting 
slavery! I think there is some reason to 
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hope that the President may determine 
to revoke the exception, and more rea- 
son to hope that the convention will be 
called and Freedom established in Vir- 
ginia through its agency. 

‘‘T do not know that you are perfect- 
ly familiar with the present condition of 
things in Virginia. Soon after the out- 
break of the rebellion the loyal people of 
Virginia organized under the old Consti- 
tution, through a Legislature at Wheel- 
ing, and subsequently through a conven- 
tion consented to a division of the State 
by organizing the northwest portion as 
the State of West Virginia. If you look 
at the map you will see that the line 
forming the southern and eastern boun- 
daries of this new State commences on 
the big fork of the Big Sandy on the west 
line of McDowell County, and thence 
proceeds irregularly, so as to include 
McDowell and Mercer counties, along 
the crest of the Alleghanies to Pendleton 
County, where it diverges to the Shenan- 
doah Mountains, and proceeds northeast 
to the Potomac River at the northeast 
corner of Berkeley, including Pendleton, 
Hardy, Hampshire, Morgan, and Berke- 
ley counties. Congress consented to the 
admission of this State, and it is now in 
the Union, fully organized under a free- 
labor Constitution. Its organization, of 
course, left the government of old Vir- 
ginia in the hands of Gov. Pierpont 
and his associates, by whom the seat of 
government has been established at Alex- 
andria. At present only a comparatively 
narrow belt of counties, from the Atlantic 
to the east line of Berkeley, is practically 
controlled by the loyal State government, 
but the loyal men of these counties are 
recognized by the national government 
as the State, and as county after county 
is rescued from rebel control it will come 
naturally under this organization, until, 
probably at no distant day, Gov. Pier- 
pont will be acknowledged as the Gov- 
ernor of Virginia at Richmond. When 
this takes place the State will be neces- 
sarily a free State, under a Constitution 
prohibiting slavery. 

‘*The loyal people of Florida are ready 
to take the same course which Gov. Pier- 
pont proposes to take in Virginia, and 
the same is true of the loyal people of 
Louisiana to a great extent. It will be 
found, doubtless, as the authority of the 
Union is re-established in other States in- 
cluded by the Proclamation,that the same 
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sentiments will prevail, so that it will be 
quite easy for the national government, 
if the President feels so disposed, to se- 
cure the recognition of the Proclamation 
and the permanent establishment of its 
policy through the action of the people 
of the several States affected by it. 

‘*In this way the great ends to be ac- 
complished can be most certainly reach- 
ed. My own efforts are constantly di- 
rected to their attainment, and I never 
admit in conversation or otherwise the 
possibility that the rebel States can cease 
to be rebel States and become loyal mem- 
bers of the Union except through the 
recognition of the condition created by 
the Proclamation, by the establishment 
of Free Institutions under slavery-prohib- 
iting Constitutions. I not only labor for 
these ends, but hope quite sanguinely 
that they will be secured. The public 
sentiment of the country has undergone 
a great change in reference to slavery. 
Strong emanc*ation parties exist in every 
slave State not affected by the Proclama- 
tion, and a general conviction prevails 
that slavery cannot long survive the re- 
storation of the republic. The Proclama- 
tion, and such recognition of it as I have 
mentioned, will have finished it in the 
Proclamation States. In the other States 
the people will finish it by their own ac- 
tion. I do not care to sketch the picture 
of the great and powerful nation which 
will then exhibit its strength in America. 
Your own foresight must have antici- 
pated all I could say. 

‘““The war moves too slow and costs 
too much, but it moves steadily, and 
rebellion falls before it. Our financial 
condition remains entirely sound. The 
new national banks are being organized 
as rapidly as prudence allows, and no 
doubt can, I think, be longer entertained 
that, whatever else may happen, we shall 
have gained through the rebellion an op- 
portunity, not unimproved, of establish- 
ing a safe and uniform currency for the 
whole nation. <A benefit in itself com- 
pensating in some degree, and in no small 
degree, for the evils we have endured. 

‘*T trust you are succeeding well in 
your great scheme of the intercontinental 
telegraph. It is an enterprise worthy of 
this day of great things. If I had the 
wealth of an Astor you should not lack 
the means of constrtction. 

Yours very truly, 
“Cyrus W. Frecp, Esq.” 


S. P. CHASE. 
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This letter was shown to Mr. Gladstone 
eight months later, and he wrote: 


“11 Carteton House Terrace, S. W 
Ap. 26, 64. 

*“My DEAR MR. FIELD,—I return wit) 
many thanks these interesting letters. 
the one full of feeling, the other of jm 
portant political anticipations. 

“It is very good of you to send a letter 
of Mr. Chase’s to me, who, I apprehend, 
must pass in the United States for no bet 
ter than a confirmed heretic—thouglh | 
have never opened my mouth in public 
about America except for the purposes of 
sympathy and what I thought friendship 
I admit I cannot ask or expect you to 
take the same view on the other side of 
the water. Engaged in a desperate strug- 
gle, you may fairly regard as adverse al] 
those who have anticipated an unfavor 
able issue, even although, like myself, 
they have ceased to indulge gratuitously 
in such predictions when they have become 
aware that you resent them, as you are en 
titled to judge the matter for yourselves. | 
cannot hope to stand well with Americans, 
much as I value their good opinions, un- 
less and until the time shall come when 
they shall take the apposite view, retro 
spectively, of this war, from that which 
they now hold.* If that time ever comes, 
I shall then desire their favorable ver 
dict, just as I now respectfully submit to 
their condemnation. What I know is 
this, that the enemies of America rejoice 
to see the two combatants exhaust them- 
selves and one another in their gigantic 
and sanguinary strife. 

‘* As respects Mr. Chase, he is, if I may 
say so, a brother in the craft; and I have 
often sympathized with his difficulties, and 
admired his great ability and ingenuity 
with which he appears to have steered 
his course. I remain, my dear sir, 

Faithfully yours, 
W. E. GLADSTONE.” 


Mr. Gladstone’s friendly attitude tow- 
ard America was especially shown in his 
speech at Leith, January 10, 1862, in words 
which at the present time have a remark- 
able significance: ‘‘ Let us form good 
auguries for the future from that which 


* How much Mr. Gladstone valued the good opin- 
ions of Americans is shown in his letter to Minister 
Schenck of November 28, 1872, first published at 
his request in Harper’s Magazine for December, 
1876. 
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now stands among the records of the 
past, and let us hope that whatever re- 
mains, or whatever may yet arise, to be 
adjusted in those relations between the 
two countries which afford a thousand 
points of contact every day, and must 
necessarily likewise afford opportunities 
for collision—let us hope that in what- 
ever may arise or remain to be adjusted, 
a spirit of brotherly concord may prevail, 
and, together with a disposition to assert 
our rights, we may be permitted to cher- 
ish a disposition to interpret handsomely 
and liberally the acts and intentions of 
others, and to avoid, if we can, aggravat- 
ing the frightful evils of the civil war in 
America by perhaps even greater evils— 
at any rate, enormous evils—by what, 
though not a civil war, would be next to 
a civil war—any conflict between Eng- 
land and America.” 

Immediately upon Mr. Field's arrival 
in New York, on September 23d, he pre- 
pared to welcome Vice-Admiral Sir Alex- 
ander Milne. A reception was given to 
Sir Alexander and Lady Milne by Mr. 
and Mrs. Field early in October, and the 
letter from Washington refers to that en- 
tertainment. 


“Treasury DepartMENt, October 7th, 1863. 

‘*My DEAR Mr. FIELD,—I am glad that 
you are doing your part towards making 
the stay of the naval officers of the Good 
Queen in our Metropolitan Harbor agree- 
able to them. My faith is strong that 
the English government will yet sec that 
the interests of mankind demand that 
there should be no alienation of the two 
great branches of the Anglo-Saxon fam- 
ily from each other, and will do its part 
towards removing all causes of alienation 
by full reparation for the injuries inflict- 
ed on American commerce by unneutral 
acts of British subjects, known to and not 
prevented by the responsible authorities. 
That’s a long sentence, but I believe it 
conveys my meaning. Iam sorry I can- 
not accept the kind invitation of your- 
self and Mrs. Field (to whom please make 
my best regards acceptable) to meet these 
gallant officers. Yours very truly, 

S. P. CHASE. 


“Cyrus W. Frievp, Esq.” 


The answer to this letter was written 
by Mr. Field on October 9, 1863: 

**T fully concur in every word you say 
in regard to the conduct of the British 
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government towards us, and hope with 
you that they will see it is for our mu- 
tual interest, as well as for that of all 
mankind, that friendly feelings should 
always exist between ‘the two great 
branches of the Anglo-Saxon family.’ 

‘*Vice-Admiral Sir Alexander Milne 
left for Washington this morning.... 

‘*T have been very glad to do every- 
thing in my power to make his visit to 
this city as agreeable as possible, and I 
hope he will take away with him from 
our shores very pleasing impressions of 
it, and of the country and people.” 

The coming of the English fleet to New 
York had been the subject of discussion 
both in England and America. This 
command had been given to the admiral: 

‘*The Naval Commander-in-Chief on 
the North American and West India sta- 
tion is speciaily directed by the eighth 
article of his instructions as follows: 

‘*You are strictly to abstain from en- 
tering any port of the United States un- 
less absolutely compelled to do so by the 
necessities of the service.” 

The order was not modified until the 
fall of 1863, when Admiral Milne sailed 
from Halifax in H. M. 8. Nile, with the 
Immortalité, Medea, and Nimble in com- 
pany, and arrived off Sandy Hook early 
in October. To use his own words: 

‘On being visited by Mr. Archibald, 
her Majesty’s consul, he informed me of 
the strong and unfriendly feeling which 
then existed against England in conse- 
quence of the building of the two ships 
of war in Liverpool for the Southern 
States, and from various other matters 
connected with the existing civil war, 
and that my reception would probably be 
unsatisfactory. This, however, was not 
the case. My visit was evidently accept- 
able, and proved most satisfactory, and I 
received every attention from the author- 
ities as well as private individuals, not 
only at New York, but also at Washing- 
ton, as will be seen by the following cor- 
respondence :” 


“ Wasntneton, November 30th, 1863. 

‘*Srr,— Vice- Admiral Sir Alexander 
Milne having reported to the Lords Com- 
missioners of the Admiralty the great 
kindness and courtesy with which he was 
received at Washington by the President 
of the United States and the members of 
the Cabinet, I have been instracted to con- 
vey to the government of the United 
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States the expression of the gratification 
which their Lordships have felt at the 
courtesy and attention so handsomely 
shown to the Vice-Admiral. 


I have, ete., 
“The Hon. W. H. Sewarp, 
Secretary of State, Washington.” 


LYONS. 


“ DEPARTMENT OF State, WASHINGTON, 
December 3d, 1863. 

‘My DEAR Lorp Lyons,—I have made 
known to the President and to the Heads 
of Departments the agreeable communi- 
cation you have made to me in regard to 
the reception of Rear-Admiral Milne on 
the occasion of his visit at this capital. 

‘*The just, liberal, and courteous con- 
duct of the Admiral in the performance 
of his duties while commanding H. M.’s 
Naval Forces in the vicinity of the 
United States was known to this govern- 
ment before his arrival, and it therefore 
afforded the President a special satisfac- 
tion to have an opportunity to extend to 
him an hospitable welcome. 

I am, etc., W. H. SEWARD. 
“The Lord Lyons.” 


Dr. W. H. Russell has written that 
‘*the great civil war in America stimu- 
lated capitalists to renew the attempt; the 
public mind became alive to the impor- 
tance of the project, and to the increased fa- 
cilities which promised a successful issue. 
Mr. Field, who compassed land and sea 
incessantly, pressed his friends on both 
sides of the Atlantic for aid, and agitated 
the question in London and New York.” 

On reading these sentences the work 
to be done seems but slight. Mr. Field 
wrote on January 27, 1863, to George Sa- 
ward, secretary of the Atlantic Telegraph 
Company, ‘* The whole country is in such 
a state of excitement in regard to the 
war that it is almost impossible to get 
any one to talk for a single moment about 
telegraph matters, but you may be sure 
that I shall do all I can to obtain sub- 
scriptions here’; and in another letter, 
‘Some days I have worked from before 
eight in the morning until after ten at 
night to obtain subscriptions to the At- 
lantic Telegraph Company”; and in re- 
ferring to the work of this year, ‘‘ When 
scientific and engineering problems were 
solved we took heart again, and began to 
prepare for a fresh attempt.” This was in 
1863. ‘In this country, though the war 
was still raging, I went from city to city, 
holding meetings and trying to raise cap- 
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ital, but with poor success. Men came 
and listened, and said it was all very fine, 
and hoped I would succeed, but I was 
able to raise but £70,000, and £600.00 
was the sum required for the work.” 

In March of this year, at a meeting 
held at the Chamber of Commerce, MM. 
Field told of an interview he had had 
with a member of the English govern- 
ment. ‘‘I was trying to impress upon 
him the great importance an Atlantic 
telegraph would be to Great Britain, tel]- 
ing him that if the cable was laid he 
could every hour of the day communicate 
with the Governors of five British Proy 
inces. The Admiralty could communicate 
with the same rapidity and frequency 
with Halifax, their principal naval station 
in this part of the world, and the Com 
mander - in -Chief could transmit speed y 
orders to all military commandants in 
the provinces. And I referred to the 
message which had prevented the em 
barkation of a regiment in August, 1858, 
and the great expense thus avoided. I 
also referred to the advantage that would 
further follow to the British government 
by being in a position to communicate at 
any moment with their minister at Wash- 
ington, Lord Lyons. To which he re- 
plied: ‘Mr. Field, I admit everything 
you say with regard to the great impor- 
tance the undertaking would be to our 
government. But it would not be one 
hundredth part of the benefit to Great 
Britain that it would be to the American 
government and the American people. 
This work would connect England with 
America, to be sure, but it would do far 
more for you, for it would connect Amer- 
ica with all Europe, Asia, and Africa, In 
a few months, when the line from Eng- 
land to India shall be completed, your 
merchants will have no chance to com- 
pete with the English merchants unless 
you complete this work. I believe that 
the importance of this work to America, 
the laying down of a submarine tele- 
graph connecting Newfoundland and Ire- 
land, cannot be estimated.’” 

At the time that Mr. Field had this 
conversation he knew “that during the 
excitement of the Trent affair a person 
connected with the English government 
applied to Messrs. Glass, Elliot, and Co., 
of London, to know for what sum they 
would manufacture a cable and lay it 
across the Atlantic; to which they re- 
plied that they would both manufacture 








and lay it down for £675,000, and that it 
should be in full operation by the 12th 
day of July, 1862.” This is copied from 
a paper read by Mr. Field before the 
American Geographical and Statistical 
Society on May 1, 1862. And he also 
added, ‘* well might England afford to pay 
the whole cost of such a work, for in six- 
ty days’ time she expended more money 
in preparation for war with this country 
than the whole cost of manufacturing 
and laying several good cables between 
Newfoundland and Ireland.” It was at 
the meeting of the Chamber of Com- 
merce already referred to that Mr. A. A. 
Low offered a resolution expressing con- 
fidence in the opinion that a cable could 
be laid across the Atlantic, and ended his 
speech with these words: 

‘‘Any one listening to Mr. Field as 
frequently and as attentively as I have 
with regard to this subject could not long 
entertain a doubt as to the success of the 
effort. He has studied it in all its bear- 
ings, and with the aid of the science and 
intelligence so readily at command on 
the other side of the ocean, where he has 
had the benefit of an experience far ex- 
ceeding that of this country with re- 
gard to ocean telegraphs, I am confident 
that whatever hesitation may for a time 
retard the work, it will not be of that 
kind to defeat the enterprise. With re- 
gard to the argument that this telegraph 
is in the power of the English govern- 
ment, and that we would be debarred 
from its use in time of war, let it be borne 
in mind that it may be built by Great 
Britain without our co-operation. The 
English government is alive to all the 
great necessities of the day. I wish, in- 
deed, our own were equally alive to the 
urgencies of the age. 

‘“The English government, as I said, is 
alive to all the great necessities of the 
times, and they will assuredly lay the 
telegraph, whether we work with them or 
not. If this government and people par- 
ticipate with the government and people 
of Great Britain in the work, it will be 
done under treaty stipulations which will 
secure to our country effectually great 
advantages and facilities. I have faith 
in Great Britain, and I believe that if 
Great Britain enters into any compact 
with this country she will be true to her 
plighted faith. I have little fear on that 
score. I have recently given expression 
to complaints against Great Britain, and 
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I have deplored the action of her people 
and the non-action of the government. 
I have done so as an American citizen, 
alive to the honor of our country and the 
sensibilities of our people. I have done 
so, sir, not when smarting under a recent 
misfortune, for this will not aggravate 
my complaint or add to its intensity. But 
I have spoken as I feel, and as every man 
is bound to speak who has at heart the 
good of his country, and who would ex- 
ert in a legitimate and proper manner 
any influence on the people and govern- 
ment of Great Britain such as may tend 
to avert the evils of war. Nor do I in- 
tend, in consequence of what has oc- 
curred, to add to what I have had ocea- 
sion to say in this chamber at other 
times. But while I deplore the agency 
of Great Britain and of the people of 
Great Britain in permitting vessels like 
the Alabama and Oreto to go forth to 
destroy our commerce, I have that faith 
in the British government to believe that 
when it understands all that is justly felt 
on this side of the water the evil will be 
corrected. And such is my faith in re- 
gard to this enterprise that if Great Brit- 
ain should enter into stipulations with 
this country, and the telegraph be com- 
pleted under these stipulations, I cannot 
doubt that those stipulations would be 
honorably and faithfully fulfilled. Our 
people ought not to be deterred by un- 
worthy considerations from taking part 
in an enterprise called for by all the in- 
telligence and wisdom of our times, such 
an enterprise as that now suggested. 
There is a risk which may well be in- 
curred in view of all the advantages the 
work presents. I therefore move the 
adoption of the resolution which I have 
had the honor to present.” 

The summer of 1863 was passed, as has 
been already stated, in England, and when 
Mr. Field sailed for home, early in Sep- 
tember, it had been decided that within 
ten months another attempt should be 
made to lay a cable across the Atlantic 
Ocean. Soon after his return unfavor- 
able reports were received, and it was 
written that the work was at a stand- 
still, and then it was that he decided to 
give up active business in New York 
and devote his whole time to pressing 
forward this great work. On December 
16th he was urged to come immediately 
to England. He sailed early in Janu- 
ary, 1864. 
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BORDER-LANDS. 


BY LOUISE IMOGEN GUINEY. 


her ” all the evening, 


_ All the virginal long evening, 
Down the solemn aisle of blossoms it is dread to walk alone: 
For there the intangible is nigh, the lost is ever-during; 
And who would suffer beneath the old and too divine alluring, 
Keen as the ancient drift of sleep on dying faces blown? 


Yet in a valley, 


At the turn of the orchard alley, 

When a wild aroma touched me in the moist and moveless air. 
Like breath indeed from out thee, or as airy vesture round tlie, 
Then was it I went faintly, for fear I had nearly found thee, 

O hidden, O perfect, O desired! the first and the final Fair. 


THE THREE OLD SISTERS AND THE OLD BEAU. 
BY MARY E. WILKINS. 


: three old sisters, Rachel and Nancy 

and Camilla, lived:in the house in 
which they had been born. They were 
very old in years—the youngest was near- 
ly seventy—but they were, after all, the 
most youthful maidens in the village. 
Not a child dragging her doll-carriage 
past their windows, not a young girl 
strolling by in the twilight on her lover's 
arm, was as young as they, for the youth 
in them had actually triumphed over age, 
and gained, as it were, a species of im- 
mortality in this world. 

Did not Camilla and Nancy, the two 
younger, really play at grace-hoops some- 
times of an evening? The fantastic old 
shadows, with stiff rheumatic gestures, 
apeing the free motions of youth, and the 
flying hoops, had been plainly seen on the 
window curtains after the candles were 
lighted. The hoops themselves, wound 
with faded ribbons, the relics of a grace- 
ful sport of their graceful girlhood, hung 
conspicuously over the mahogany table 
in their front hall. 

In this same front hall, large and 
square, hung with old greenish landscape 
paper, with a spiral stair winding slowly 
upward from its midst, the three old sis- 
ters were wont to sit in the cool of sum- 
mer afternoons. At five o’clock the front 
door, topped with bull’s-eyes of dull green 
glass, was thrown open, and the three 
appeared, sitting in state with their em- 
broidery-work. They still embroidered, 
bending their spectacled eyes painfully 
over scallops and sprigs and eyelet-holes. 
They had never outgrown the occupa- 


tions of their youth, as they had scarcely 
outgrown its amusements. It did not 
seem impossible that Camilla, the young 
est, sometimes nursed her ancient dol] in 
her withered bosom. 

However, the strongest evidence of thie 
youth which still survived in their hearts, 
and answered to their conceptions of them 
selves and one another, was in their cos 
tumes. The three old sisters, Rache!}, 
Nancy, and Camilla, sat in their front 
hall arrayed in bygone silks and muslins, 
made after the fashions of their girlhood 
days, with no alterations. 

Seanty ruffled skirts clinging to their 
wasted limbs the three wore, and low 
bodices and elbow sleeves, displaying piti 
lessly their withered necks and arms, from 
which all the sweet curves of youth had 
departed. 

Their gray and scanty locks were ar- 
ranged in ringlets, and garnished with 
shell combs, and sometimes a wreath of 
faded artificial flowers. 

It was inconceivable how one, survey 
ing the others, as they sat there in their 
gay array, could not have seen in their 
faces, if not in her looking-glass, the loss 
of her youth; but if she did, she made no 
sign. Not one of them seemed to have a 
suspicion that these old costumes did not 
become them as fairly as ever, and no- 
body knew if their illusions ever failed 
them at the sight of one another's parcl- 
ment skins, and the hollows between their 
poor old bones. 

Always on a pleasant summer after- 
noon, as they sat there in their front hall, 
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the old Beau came stepping across the 
-av from: his old house, half hidden be- 
‘ind a little grove of pine-trees. He was 
as old as the eldest sister, but not at all 
feeble. He carried his handsome white 
head proudly above his old-fashioned 
high stock, and had a military set-back 
to his shoulders. 

The old Beau, while looking, in his 
morning attire, not so very different from 
the modern man, clung always to his old 
costumes of state. When he crossed the 
road to the sisters of an afternoon he wore 
always his silk bell hat and blue swallow- 
tail coat, with bright brass buttons, and 
swung, with a fine courtly flourish of the 
past, an ancient ivory-headed cane. No 
one knew which of the sisters possessed 
the warmest affection of his faithful old 
heart. He had stepped across the road 
to visit them ever since people could re- 
member. He had never had any other 
sweetheart, and they had never had any 
other beau. 

One and then another of the sisters 
had been supposed to devote her virgin 
heart to him, and been pining over his 
long courtship. Nancy, the middle sis- 
ter, was the one popularly considered to 
have especially favored him. There were 
vague whispers of more particular atten- 
tions paid her in years gone by. More- 
over, she had been the beauty of the fam- 
ily. Tall and willowy in figure, with long 
brown curls drooping over rose- leaf 
cheeks, with gentle blue eyes, had Nancy 
been in her youth. 

It seemed probable that she had crept 
the closest to the heart of the old Beau, 
but no one really knew. He was a close 
man, and quite astudent; he lived in his 
old library, walled.in with musty books, 


and wrote with his quill pen pages of fine’ 


crabbed letters, which no one ever read, 
nor knew what their subject was. His 
one outside diversion was his afternoon 
call upon the three sisters. 

Then, seated, in summer-time, in a 
carved arm-chair in their front hall, and 
in the winter in their parlor, with a dam- 
ask napkin over his thin knees, he par- 
took of tea in a blue china cup, and 
pound-cake in a blue china plate. The 
sisters’ maidservant always passed around 
a tea-tray in the afternoon—an old and 
genteel custom which prevailed nowhere 
else in the village. 

Nancy, the middle sister, died first--of 
old age, the town record said, although 


‘that seemed impossible, and the other 


sisters insisted that it was of a cold upon 
the lungs. ‘* Consumption is in our mo- 
ther’s family, and Nancy was always del- 
icate. I never expected she would live 
to be old,” Rachel told the minister when 
he called. 

After Nancy’s death the old Beau 
drank tea with the other sisters for an- 
other summer, then Rachel died, and 
there was only Camilla left. He did not 
make his call every afternoon after that. 
It was understood that she had doubts 
about the strict propriety of such solitary 
visits, and had prohibited them. 

Then it was that the old Beau mani- 
fested symptoms of uneasiness. At the 


hour when he had been accustomed to 
call upon his friends he strolled aimless- 
ly about the roads, switching the way-side 
People thought 


weeds with his cane. 
that he was ageing fast. 

About three months after Rachel’s 
death, one midsummer Sunday, the old 
Beau and Camilla walked down the road 
together to meeting, and it was said that 
they had gone to the minister's that morn- 
ing and been married. 

The Bridegroom wore his old dress 
costume of bell hat and blue swallow-tail 
coat, and held up his handsome white 
head like a prince in his high stock, and 
the Bride minced gently at his side in an 
ample bridal array of a long-past fashion 
and cut. A white bride- bonnet, white- 
veiled and crowned with white plumes, 
adorned the old Bride, and she wore a 
lustrous white satin gown with a low 
bodice, a white Canton crape shawl, and 
white satin shoes. That bridal costume 
had, beyond doubt, been prepared years 
and years gone by for one of the sisters, 
in anticipation of youthful love and 
wedded bliss; but for which? No one 
ever knew. Some, indeed, fancied that 
the white satin breadths were over-long 
for Camilla, and would better have suited 
Nancy, who had been taller, but who 
could say with certainty, since Camilla 
stooped with age, and must have lost 
somewhat of her youthful stature? 

The old Bride passed up the aisle with 
her old Bridegroom, and a smile of youth 
that triumphed over age and memory 
shone on her old face through her white 
veil, and no one ever knew whether she 
wore her own or her sister’s wedding- 
gown, or had wedded her own or her sis- 
ter’s old Beau. 
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FAIRY’S CONSTANCY. 


BY JULIAN RALPH. 


\ R. HWANG did nothing except en- 
i joy his garden, the society of his 
youngest side-wife, and his children. He 
was of the literary or official class, and 
managed to retire rich by pretending to 
suffer a mortal illness—the favorite way 
when an official has money, and enemies 
who wish him rid of it. It was plain that 
even in office he must have done next 
to nothing, for on his left hand he wore 
three finger-nails that took longer to 
grow thanaqueue. They may have been 
fifteen inches Jong, and were trained to 
coil up in the palm of his hand, out of 
the way as long as he kept his fingers 
doubled, which he had done for more than 
twenty-five years. 

On his left arm he wore a jade-stone 
bracelet of the most exquisite shade of 
green, clouded all over with milk-white. 
The jade-stone ring on his right thumb 
was as fine a specimen; indeed, he be- 
lieved that all the world—which is China 
and her vassal states in Europe and Amer- 
ica—could not produce any finer. These 
two bits of jade-stone verified the poets’ 
descriptions of the precious mineral, for 
they looked ‘‘like the white blossoms 
against the green leaves of the apple-tree,” 
or “like thin snow fallen on heavy grass,” 
or “like soft white clouds afloat beneath 
a lustrous sky.” 

Everything he used was elegant: his 
snuff-box of carved cameo-glass; his fin- 
ger-warmer with its carved open - work 
top of silver; the heavy silver incense-bra- 
zier with a teak top carved to look like 
the crowns of the trees in a bamboo jun- 
gle; his eggshell teacups of water-mark- 
ed white porcelain; his silver-encased 
pipes; his exquisitely moulded bronze ink- 
water bowl; his tobacco- box of carved 
red lacquer from Foo-chow. These were 
scattered about in rooms appointed with 
earved furniture heavier than any with 
which we are familiar, each article being 
wrought of teak, which is like lead. The 
lightest parts of each were the picture- 
panels, of heavy marble-stone, set in the 
backs and bottoms of the chairs, the tops 
of the stools and tables, and in the can- 
opy-frame of the boxlike bed——a box that 
was all carving, like the finest cut-ivory 
jewel-box magnified thousands of times. 
The heft of all this massive furniture was 


of no consequence, for every bit of it, like 
his finger-nails, had staid where it was 
put for twenty-five years. 

His landscape marbles, bronzes, aid 
wall-pictures would freeze an art-loyer 
fast before them as a pail freezes before a 
pump in cold weather. His pictures on 
silk were pasted on scrolls of white paper. 
Some represented mountains piled atop 
of slender cabins, enormous cataracts fa|| 
ing into tiny rills, and oceans lashed into 
fury at the near edge by gales that left 
them placid as mill-ponds out where they 
were deep and distant. Some were paint 
ings of truly beautiful flowers, and ot, 
ers represented lackadaisical girls with a 
strong tendency toward idiocy. Still oti. 
er paintings were not what we would cal! 
pictures at all, but were paintings of Chi- 
nese writing—mere written characters. 
The Orientals see as much art in a beau- 
tiful, free, flowing painting of an alpha- 
betical character as in a landscape, and 
we of the West cannot see these triumplis 
often without admiring them quite as 
much. The marble-stone pictures in this 
mandarin’s house were very wonderful to 
those who knew that all were accidental 
resemblances to things in nature that had 
been made by nature in the patterns of 
the veining of marble. They represented 
flights of ducks, ranges of mountains, a 
rocky promontory against which waves 
dashed themselves white, and one showed 
a bird’s-eye view of a city of a million 
yellow and black buildings, walled, and 
standing on a great plain. 

And yet Hwang was not happy. 

I may truly say that his garden was the 
finest in the city. When the apple and 
plum trees poised their cloudlike bouquets 
of white and red blossoms above the light 
and beautiful bridges, above the weblike 
pavilions, all intricately carved, above 
the mirrorlike fish-pond; when the gar- 
den flowers and the tree blossoms could 
be seen through the round doorways and 
the diamond-shaped portals and the doors 
cut like flowers and vases and urns and 
cups—then it was not easy to see how tlie 
Halls of Heaven could be much finer. 
The walls that enclosed the garden went 
up and down and in and out, doubling 
here, scalloped there, twisted in this space 
and curving elsewhere, until one mar- 
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velled that any man ever built so stupid 

thing as a straight wall. And all along 
the walls were openings of ornate and 
fanciful shapes, appointed with equally 
beautiful (if I may eall 
them so) of carved stone, terra-cotta, or 
vlazed pottery. 
for it is criminal to let much land lie 
in China), but whether it 
tained three acres thirteen, 
could tell? There was a way to walk 
all over it under cover, on paths of 
mosaic stone-work, beneath ornament- 
al upeurving tile roofs,.between tre!- 
lises and jalousies of carved arabesq- 
uerie lustrous with lacquer and Ning 
po varnish. Or there was a way to 
vo all about the garden on solid earth, 
yy many turns, through extravagant- 
ly pretty portals, under a small moun- 
tain of rock, or up over the mountain 
and around the pond, or across its 
flowery island. Both ways 


open windows 
The garden was small 


idle con 


or who 


single 


led through many pavilions and tea 
houses, as airy as bird-cages and as 
ornate as the most ingeniously carved 


lanterns. Every such 
house was a museum of 
carved furniture, and in 
each one a visitor might 
eat roasted 
melon seeds, or dine or 
drink tea and smoke, 
while listening to the 
shrill singing of hired 
girls. The special flower 
or flowers of each month 
of the year grew in pro- 
fusion there—for what 
would life be without 
flowers, or who would 
endure a month that had 
not at least one especial 
blossom? And in every 
view were those plain 
shafts of petrified wood 
and those grotesque. 
twisted, perforated bits 
of rock which no garden 
should lack. 

He had a good and 
true wife, aged, but so 
nearly perfect as seldom 
to open her mouth when 
scolded, and she had 
borne him sons as well 
as daughters. He had 
also a second wife and 
some side-women to in- 
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crease his pride and heighten his stand 
He lived very well, and the prod 
ucts of all China—sweets from Canton, 
sharks’ fins, squid, and sea-weed from the 
coast, and game-birds from the west—were 
constantly upon his table. Yet had 


or 
ing. 


he 
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much to make him unhappy. The fact 
that he was almost blind was not so seri- 
ous as his ill luck with his only surviving 
son. The young man was not only a rake 
and a spendthrift, but, worse than all else, 
he had disappeared. Two or three years 
had passed since he was sent with a large 
sum of money to Ning-po. The money 
had not been paid, and he had not re- 
turned. The old mandarin was therefore 
in a quandary whether to wait and hope 


for his return, or to make sure of a wor- 


A GARDEN BALCONY. 
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shipper at his own tablet after death 
immediately adopting another boy. 
Cloud - touching Pine, as the son 
named, had been smitten by a boyish loy. 
for Little Fairy, who lived with her pa 
ents exactly behind Mr. Hwang’s ea; 
den. The mere back wall of the garde) 
separated the two estates. Little Fairy’, 
father was dead. He had been a very 
prosperous silk-merchant, and had left a 
fortune to his widow, her son, and Little 
Fairy. He had intended to marry his 
daughter to Cloud-touching Pine; the two 
men had discussed the match agreeably 
But the silk-merchant died before the 
terms of the match were agreed upon. 
and then Mrs. Hwang fell out with Lit 
tle Fairy’s mother. One did not return 
the call of the other very promptly; the 
other, after waiting for the civility, ex 
pressed her indifference to 
pleasure at 
bodies 


in fact, her 
the oversight ; and busy 
carried tattle to and fro, until 
anger thicker than a stone wall grew up 
between the women. On one day, when 
Mrs. Hwang was on a ladder picking 
persimmons, the two women saw one 
another across the wall, and, after a few 
sneering words, loosened such torrents of 
ridicule, abuse, epithet, and indecency as 


only two idle-minded, silly old Chinese 
gentlewomen have ready at their tongues’ 


ends. Mrs. Hwang reported the quarrel 
to her man, and had the boldness to sa) 
that her son, if he ever returned, should 
never marry the Little Fairy. Mr. 
Hwang took the long slender bamboo 
stem of his walking-pipe and beat her 
back into welts and ridges for daring to 
assert any will or authority in his house 
When she reminded him that Mencius or 
some other sage had said that the ar 
rangement of marriages should be left to 
women, he beat her still harder—a thing 
he had not done five times for all his wo 
men—and reminded her that proverbs 
were of so little account in his house that 
she still remained his wife, though her 
tongue had given him countless oppor 
tunities to cast her from his door, as 
another proverb counselled injured hus 
bands to do. She was thus put at her 
wits’ end how to save her ** face,” because 
she had told the other women that she 
would move her husband to renounce the 
project of a marriage between the two 
houses. If she failed, and got beaten in 
the bargain, the women would laugh at 
her, and even the servants would gibe 





er. So she stood the 
.atings, and then re- 
ated to her husband 
ll the foul, wicked, 
ean, and insulting 
ings she had said to 
ittle Fairy’s mother, 
nd all that had been 
‘cast back to her, cred- 
iting them all to the 
other woman. She 
added to the collection 
and polished its gems, 
until it contained such 
blood -chilling  reflec- 
tions on the old man- 
darin, his son, and 
his household that he 
turned white with rage, 
and swore he would 
sooner beg in the tem- 
ple yard than allow his 
son to marry such ref- 
use as his neighbor’s 
daughter. He made 
peace with his wife, 
and she saved her 
“face,” and told the 
other women that she 
kept her man under 
her thumb. 

Therefore it was 
agreed that Cloud- 
touching Pine and Lit- 
tle Fairy should never 
wed; but the parties to the agreement 
forgot to take the maiden into account. 
She had been brought up to believe 
herself fated to become Pine’s wife. Un- 
like one Chinese girl in five millions. 
she had played with him as a child, and, 
very tremblingly and secretly (over the 
garden wall), she had, at thirteen or four- 
teen years of age, heard him refer to the 
near approach of the day when she should 
become his ‘‘ little stay-at-home.” She 
was practically a woman then, and had 
run blushing away from him as he sat 
on the make-believe mountain in his fa- 
ther’s garden where it touched the wall 
between the estates. When next she 
saw him he waved a paper and dropped 
itin her garden. And, lo! it was a pretty 
message bidding her cease to run away 
from one whose ankles were soon to be 
tied to hers with the red silk cords of per- 
petual happiness. Therefore Little Fairy 
believed no more in her mother or in the 
Goddess of Mercy than she believed in 
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her fixed fate to be the dull thorn of 
Cloud-touching Pine. 

Little Fairy’s mother found Pine’s love- 
letter one day, and demanded to be told 
the author of it, for it was not signed. 
She got more information than she want- 
ed, for her usually mild and dutiful daugh- 
ter told her that the writer was her pro- 
spective husband. The mother was amused 
at first, believing her neighbor's son to 
be dead or in prison, but her daughter 
assured her that nothing had befallen 
him that would prevent his marrying her, 
and that soon or late le would come and 
claim her. ‘‘ Many and many a night he 
comes to me in my dreams,” said Little 
Fairy; ‘‘and twice when I have been 
praying to the Goddess of Mercy I have 
looked up and seen him.standing where 
the goddess was, smiling at me.” 

Under other circumstances such an as- 
sertion might have favorably impressed 
the old woman; but, so bitter was her 
hatred toward the Hwangs, she sur- 
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860 HARPER'S NEW 
rendered to a convulsion of anger, and 
not only swore that the marriage should 
never take place, but even threatened to 
kill her daughter, or give her the choice 
of a wicked girl, between the halter and 
opium. 

Little Fairy’s brother used, at this time, 
to make frequent trips to Shanghai on 
business errands, and on one of these 


A CORNER OF THE GARDEN WALL. 


short but, to a young girl, very exciting 
voyages he took Little Fairy to cook his 
rice and make his bed and sing for him. 
Arrived in the foreign or treaty port of 
Shanghai, he consulted the play-bills of 
the theatres, and took her to one at which 
it happened that a serious and proper play 
was to be performed; for there are many 
light and usually comic plays on the Chi- 
nese stage to which only outcast women 
are taken by the men. The play which 
Little Fairy went to see was a historical 
piece celebrating the heroic adventures of 
an Amazon warrior during the dynasty 
of the Mings. Being little-footed, she 
went to the theatre in a Sedan chair, and 
was very much surprised to see that the 
broad deep hall of entrance to the play- 
house—the hall itself being big enough 
to hold three large dwellings in a row 
—was all but choked with other chairs, 
abandoned by their bearers and packed 
close together after their passengers had 
gone into the playhouse. The thea- 
tre was a great, dingy, shabby, smoke- 
grimed barn of a place, having one large 
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open floor and a gallery around thre 
sides of the walls. Both pit and galle: 
were set with chairs and tables, at whic), 
men were smoking, drinking tea, and eat 
ing roasted melon seeds. From the sale 
of tea and tobacco the proprietors mad; 
their expenses and profits, for nothing 
was charged for admission. As soon as 
the brother and sister sat down a coolie 
brought two great coarse china cups with 
a pinch of tea in the bottom, and a sau 
cer on top of each. He presently came 
again with a great kettle of shining white 
metal, and pouring hot water in each cup, 
re-covered the cups with the saucers, that 
the aroma might not pass away, for both) 
in eating and drinking the Chinese highly 
value the aroma of what they put in their 
mouths. All through the evening this 
and other coolies kept filling the myriad 
teacups with hot water, without ever re- 
plenishing them with tea leaves. And 
now and then they brought trays of seald- 
ing-hot napkins, so that each person could 
wipe his face and hands with these re 
freshing towels. 

There were a few gas-lights in the body 
of the theatre, but the stage was ablaze 
with the light of many jets hung over- 
head in a chandelier, instead of under- 
foot, as in our theatres. The stage was a 
large platform projected far out into the 
pit. It had no scenery at side or back, 
but against the wall at the far end sat the 
musicians, forever playing, and not with- 
out admirable method, since the different 
characters in the drama were always her- 
alded and accompanied by music reserved 
for each, and, moreover, the action of the 
play was very often interpreted by the 
music. To listen once to such a band 
was to hear only din and confusion; to 
hear it many times was to find it more 
and more pleasing. 

The part of the heroic Amazon and of 
each woman in the piece was played by 
a man, but with such excellent art that 
Little Fairy could scarce believe her 
own knowledge that no woman may per- 
form in the theatres. By means of 
blocks of wood under their heels they 
mimicked the swaying gait of aristocratic 
ladies; but their voices, their tricks of 
speech, their mannerisms, were all femi- 
nine. The play was in the mandarin lan- 
ruage, which Little Fairy could not un- 
derstand, but it was more intelligible to 
her than to a foreigner, for very good rea- 
sons. For instance, when an actor made 
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862 HARPER'S NEW 
a reappearance, twisting and turning and 
falling and squirming on the stage, she 
knew that to be a sign that he or she was 
to be killed in that act. When an actor 
came leaping and curveting upon the 
stage, she knew that this meant he was on 
horseback; and whenever an actor bent 
down a feather in his cap and tickled his 
face with it, she said: ‘‘ Hi yah! Now he 
is thinking. He is reflecting what it is 
best to do.” 

She uttered many “hi yahs,” but one 
of them was startled out of her so sudden- 
ly that all who were near by turned and 
looked around. 

‘‘There is my betrothed,” she said; 
‘*there—that one carrying the banner 
for the lady warrior.” 


IN SHANGHAI HARBOR. 
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Her brother assured her she was n 
taken, but she insisted that wou 
know the Cloud-touching Pine anywhe 
and at last he said he would step arou: 
behind the stage and inquire about t 
man. He found the actors in a long na 
row room behind the stage—a room a 
cluttered with theatrical properties, huis 
from the ceiling, piled against the walls 
and heaped on the floor. 


she 


There were im 


itation tigers, dragons, serpents, monsters 


of many sorts, suits of armor, ogre heads, 
stacks of weapons—a_ perfect theatrical 
second-hand shop. Forty or fifty men 
bustled about the room — dressed as no 
bles, warriors, women, savages ; some only 
partly dressed; several smearing their 
faces and painting them beside a bench 
all daubed with col 
ors, beneath the mir 
ror in which each 
actor himself 
The Cave—for that 
Little Fairy’s 
brother's 
asked a few ques 
tions, and hurried 
back to tell his sister 
that she was correct 
in her recognition of 
the man, but that he 
was married. 

‘*It is too bad,” 
said she, ** for now I 
can only be his sec 
ond wife.” 

When one thinks 
that a second wife is 
but a slave, honored 
only when it hap- 
pens that the first 
wife is childless, one 
sees how extrava- 
gant was Little 
Fairy’s love for 
the Cloud-touching 
Pine. Her brother 
was scandalized. A 
fool was the mildest 
name he called her. 
But he was so im- 
pressed by her blind 
regard for her vaga- 
bond betrothed that 
he sought him that 
night and had a long 
talk with him. The 
story of Pine’s deg- 
radation was so com- 
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ete that it was quickly 

ld, as a repentant man 

imits everything, in few 

ords. He had become . 

ifatuated with a sing : 
virl. He began by } 

aving a dollar or two , id 

very day to hear her 

ng at his dinners; he 
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ended by giving dinners 

it her house, and paying 
ten dollars for her to stay 

ere and sing. There 

ie met the lowest folk 
actors, barbers, and, above 
all, a wicked woman, who 
took all that he had of 

his father’s money and 
caused him to. borrow 

more, saying that she 

was investing it for a 
sure fortune. He bor 

rowed of the theatre-own 
er, and when the woman 

ran away he put himself 

in pawn at the theatre to 

work out his debt as a 
doorkeeper And there 

he was practically aslave 

and bound to remain such 

for many years. He was 

touched when he heard 

of Little Fairy’s dreams 

and devotion. He said 

that it was not true that 

he was married, but, alas! 

what difference did that 

make? 

When The Cave reach: 

ed home again he told 

old Hwang that his son 

had been found, and the 

old man, beside himself 

with joy, bade The Cave 

return to Shanghai and 

ransom the young man 

and bring him home 

Amid great rejoicing The 

Pine came back, and paid 

an early visit to Little Fairy’s house, re- 
questing to be allowed to see and thank 
her. His call was too public and might 
become notorious, so she declined to see 
him. Cloud-touching Pine was the more 
anxious to see her and to win her, and 
he took his father into his confidence re- 
garding her. The old man would hear 
no mention of her. By all accounts she 
was much too forward, he said: teo un 
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womanly, a busybody, a woman beneath 
their rank, the daughter of a serpent. 
After that Cloud-touching Pine haunted 
the make-believe mountain in his father’s 
garden, where he commanded a view of 
his neighbor’s estate. Seeing Little Fairy 
one day, he dropped a note over the wall. 
In that note he told her of his father’s 
opposition, but bade her rest easy, for he 
was constant in his love, and would nev 
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er marry another. On the next day he 
found a reply to his letter. It lay on the 
wall beside the tiny mountain-top. ** As- 
sist me in a little diversion,” she wrote, 
‘‘and we will frighten your father into 
compliance with our wishes. I will dress 
up as a spirit and appear before him, if 
vou will bring him out to walk with you 
in the garden to-morrow, and I will groan 
at him that he is displeasing his ances- 
tors.” 

So she got a long white robe, symboliz- 
ing death, and at the proper time, with 


the help of a maid 

a ladder, she slip, 
over the wall and i; 
the tunnel under 
mountain. At the | 
ther end of the tum 
the old man sat sm 
ing. Suddenly she ap 
peared before him a: 
began to act the part of 


a ghost, posturing ai 
spinning around, an 
squeaking out at hi 
about his folly in brea 
ing his son’s heart. The 
servants of the old man 
fled, and Cloud -toueh 
ing Pine ran and hid 
himself. But,alas! Lit 
tle Fairy pitched her 
voice too high, and it 
broke into a girlish 
treble and betrayed her. 
Instantly the cunning 
old man suspected a 
trick, and ran at the 
girl, who screamed, and 
clambered up the rocky 
side of the mountain 
She tripped when old 
Hwang was almost 
upon her, and he 
reached out and caught 
her by one broad trou 
sers leg. He pinned her 
down. The bravest gir! 
in China instantly be 
came the greatest cow 
ard. What she had 
hoped to find the old 
man she herself became 
Her ghost-robe slipped 
off. 

‘*Hi yah!” screamed 
the old man; **it is that 
she-cat, eh?” 

‘Father!’ shouted Cloud - touching 
Pine, coming from his ambush. ‘She is 
the most estimable, modest lady between 
the four seas—”’ 

‘*Estimable! modest!’ the old man 
cried. ‘‘ You hussy! you baggage! have 
you no shame? _ I believe you are a mon 
strosity—more boy than girl. Listen to 
me: Go now to your home, and remem- 
ber this, when you marry my son it will 
be when I am a fool.” 

Cloud-touching Pine assisted the fright 
ened maiden over the wall, and rejoined 
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his father, who then told him seriously 
what a worthless son and a disgrace he 
had been, yet he had been forgiven and 
restored to be the heir to the family for- 
tune. ‘'And now,” said he, ‘‘ obedience 
is very little to ask of you, but that I shall 
exact. Since you are evidently in a great 
hurry to marry, which is a commendable 
impulse, I shall quickly arrange for you 
a match such as shall reflect credit upon 
our family.” 

A go-between, or match- maker, was 
employed, and in a few days a beautiful 
young lady of high parentage was found, 
with parents ready to betroth her to a 
suitable young man. Pine was told of 
the selection, and that the girl’s parents 
had been asked for the full name and 
close details of the time of the young 
woman’s birth, so that an astrologer could 
be commissioned to cast the horoscope of 
the pair. The Pine notified Little Fairy 
by writing, and she was downcast, until 
in a postseript she saw the name of the 
prospective bride. ‘‘I know her and her 
people very well,” she wrote back, ‘‘ and 
[ will hope for good luck until I have 
had a talk with her.” 

He wrote begging for an interview; 
but several days passed, and then she 
said, in a letter put under the loose stone 
that was their post-office, that she wished 
he respected her sufficiently to cease ask- 
ing to see her; that she was no longer a 
child, and therefore could only lower her- 
self and excite his disgust by yielding to 
his request. ‘*To-morrow you will find 
good news under the stone,” she said. 

On the next day, with a heart bound- 
ing with hope, he took another letter out 
of the crevice in the wall. The first sen- 
tence in it raised him to the highest hall 
of heaven; the next dashed him into bot- 
tomless despair. 

‘‘Heaven is with us,” said the letter. 
‘You have a hard task, however. You 
must bow to your father’s will. We 
must not communicate with one another 
again, except as man and wife. Pledge 
your word, by heaven and earth, that you 
will do as I say. If you follow my in- 
junctions strictly we will be happy in two 
worlds. Do not try to see me or to write 
tome. Do not doubt me, for I am clear- 
headed and in earnest. Allow all the 
arrangements for your wedding with 
Miss Precious to proceed. Take your 
full part in them without slowness or 
grumbling. Pretend to give me up, to 
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care nothing for me. Proceed thus to 
the actual marriage with Miss Precious. 
Then we shall both gain golden happiness 
and our heart’s yearnings. I predict that 
you will meet with a severe trial present- 
ly, but, when it comes, remember that I 
predicted it, and keep faith in me, even up 
to the moment that the veil of your bride 
is lifted for you to see her.” 

The double horoscope was cast, and the 
astrologer found the planets governing 
the lives of Miss Precious and The Pine 
to be in favorable relations for an early 
marriage. Pine sent handsome presents 
to his betrothed, and she sent back the 
same number of equally costly, well- 
chosen gifts. When every preliminary 
had been attended to, and months had 
gone by, an old boyhood friend of The 
Pine invited him to join a merry party 
at dinner for a farewell to the bachelor 
life of one of the number. Cloud-touch- 
ing Pine almost cast a damper on the 
dinner party, he was so silent and gloomy. 
His host tried to rally him. 

‘You areas downcast,”’ said he, ‘‘ as if 
you had bad luck for a bedfellow.” 

‘*T have, indeed,” said Pine; ‘‘I am no 
fit company for you; for while our friend 
goes laughing to wed some willowy girl, 
I am forbidden to follow the dictates of 
my heart, and must marry a beast whom 
I wish I might strangle while she stands 
beside me making her devotions to my 
ancestors.” 

‘* What is her stinking name? Let us 
have sport with her,” said the man in 
whose honor the dinner was given. 

‘* Her name is Precious Ho,” said Cloud- 
touching Pine. 

‘*You pig!” screamed the young man; 
“take that!’ and he dashed his samsu, 
cup and contents, at the face of young 
Pine. ‘‘How dare you speak in that 
fashion of the most jadelike of women?” 

The cup missed Pine, and was crushed 
against the wall behind him. 

‘*Hold him! Hear me!” said Pine. 
‘*T have done enough harm in casting a 
cold wet napkin over this merrymaking. 
Go on with your fun and let me retire. 
I was wrong to speak ill of my woman, 
when I know no ill of her, and never 
saw her. Since she is evidently a cousin 
of this gentleman, I beg his forgiveness. 
I did not dream that she was a relative.” 

‘* Alas! she is nothing to me,” said the 
youth. ‘I accept your explanation. I 
must not think of any one but the jewel 
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who is soon to be my little stay-at-home, 
Miss Little Fairy, who lives behind your 
honorable father’s magnificent garden.” 

‘“By all the gods!” cried Pine, and 
lurched forward and fell across the table 
in a swoon, upon the bowls and cups and 
saucers. 

When he was restored to consciousness 
the young man who had quarrelled with 
him escorted him to the door and to his 
chair. 

‘*T could not speak upstairs,” said he; 
‘but there is some terrible mystery about 
this. In facet, lam the sport and slave of 
mystery. I see that I love your bride, 
and you love mine. I am marrying a 
woman I care nothing for, to please a 
woman whom I wished to marry. I am 
told Iam to have my heart’s desire, and 
if so it follows that you will have yours; 
but I cannot comfort you, for I cannot 
see a foot of the path ahead of me.” 

‘*Nor I, nor I,” sobbed the wretched 
Hwang. ‘‘I am told the same thing. I 
could not understand it before. Now it 
has become ten times more puzzling. Pity 
me, distinguished friend, as I, your con- 
temptible sympathizer, pity you.” 

‘No, no; give me no pity,” said the 


youth; ‘‘ have faith in your woman, as I 


have in mine, for I see now that what 
threatens us is too terrible to befall two 
men at once—therefore it cannot be.” 
Pine tried to loo: equally hopefully 
upon the situation, but he could not, for 
each new step seemed to drag him far- 
ther from his will, nearer to the girl he 
did not want. He permitted his father 
to select the betrothal presents, and the 
old man chose like a lover. The gifts 
sent back by the bride he threw in a chest 
with an expression of disgust. He did 
not even look to see if she had sent the 
same number of things he had sent to 
her. Then came the time for the true 
wedding gifts, when he allowed his father 
to send to the girl a wagon-load of silks 
and other costly stuffs to be made up into 
clothes, shoes, aprons, hats, and bed-cov- 
ering. Months passed, and at last, likea 
death-sentence, came the caravan of her 
made-up goods and the household be- 
longings she sent to fit up her two rooms 
in his house: her bed, her bureaus, her 
bath-tubs, her kettles and china and 
costly porcelains and bronzes, her white- 
metal vases with peacock feathers in 
them, her chests of clothes and _ bed- 
clothes, her beautiful carved chairs and 
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tables—all a bride’s equipment, in fact. 
He knew that in two or three days he 
must send a “‘ flowery,” or hired bride's 
chair, for her, with musicians, and a ret; 
nue of coolies in red uniform. 

He sent the flowery, and his messey 
gers found her in her mother’s room— 
where a self-respecting maiden will «| 
ways be found at such a time. She had 
been crying for a week, but she wore her 
hired bride’s crown, and its many strings 
of false pearls hid her face. Her father 
carried her from her mother’s room down 
and out to the flowery; for no bride wil] 
ever walk, of her own accord, out of the 
home of her parents and her childhood— 
not though she has to beg a distant relative 
to carry her, as a girl must do who has no 
father or brothers. As she was lifted into 
the flowery she heard her mother’s shrieks 
as the old lady ran about the street wail 
ing and refusing to be comforted. 

It was dusk when she reached Pine’s 
house, and, according to etiquette, he was 
abovestairs in his room. A friend noti 
fied him to come down, that his bride had 
arrived. 

‘*T don’t care,” he said; ‘‘I want no 
bride. I won’t come down.” This was 
literally the truth, but it was said in pur 
suance of an ancient custom; for a man 
must be called three times, and must on 
the first and second summonses refuse to 
meet his bride. At last Pine came down, 
dressed all in purple silk and wearing a 
sash and a crown. He was a tall, slen- 
der, gentlemanlike man at all times; now 
he looked like a king. He stood beside 
his lady, and he and she fell on their 
knees and reverenced heaven, earth, and 
the four sides of-the house. Then they 
prostrated themselves before the tiny 
wooden tablets of his ancestors, each 
known to be guarded by a spirit of the 
dead. 

She was all in hired red. On her head 
was a bridal hat, or crown of gold and tur 
quoise, covered with pearls of all sizes, 
from that of a hen’s egg to that of an 
after-dinner pilule. Pendants of looking- 
glass and thick-red tassels hung among 
the pearls. A red veil hid her face and 
fell half-way down her red skirt—all a 
mass of embroidery in silk of a darker 
red. Under this dress—the box for which 
stood in the doorway, under the box for 
the crown—she wore her own new wed- 
ding-dress, which she would treasure till 
she died. Under that she wore seven or 











eight other new silk dresses, according to 
custom. 

Pine’s mother stepped forward, edged 
aside the mistress of ceremonies, who was 
cuiding the bride, and took off the veil, so 
that her face could be seen through the 
strings of false pearls. Pine should have 
looked at her then, but he had no heart 
to do so. He hated her and himself. He 
felt that Little Fairy had failed to carry 
out whatever preposterous plan she had 
made. He was married hard and fast to 
the wrong girl—trapped. The veil off, 
it was time to see who should influence 
the other all through life; for both were 
to bow to one another, and whoever man- 
aged to bow first was certain to rule the 
other ever afterward. The mistress of 
ceremonies was to nudge the bride at the 
instant Pine bowed, for in that way is 
peace preserved even against the force of 
superstition. Both always bow together, 
so that neither shall have the advantage 
of the other. ‘* Bow quickly,” said Pine’s 
father. He turned toward the bride, but, 
instead of bowing, stood still. The attend- 
ant nudged the bride at the proper mo- 
ment, and she bowed. An exclamation 
broke from all the spectators at once. It 
looked as if Pine must be henpecked all 
his life. Hearing the muffled outburst, 
Pine bowed—but it was done so out of 
time that all laughed, except his father, 
who hissed with anger. 

When the bride went to her room a 
dinner was spread for all Pine’s friends 
and relatives. They ate and drank all 
night, while she kept to her room, and 
was tormented by all the women of Pine’s 
family and acquaintance. They pinched 
her, pulled and picked and plucked her 
clothes, made fun of her, found fault 
with her shape and looks and intelli- 
gence, and, without stopping, all night 
endeavored to take her off her guard and 
force hertoreply tothem. They wagered 
that she was knock- kneed, parrot - toed, 
tongue-tied, silly, consumptive, cross, jea- 
lous—a score or double-score of wagers 
of sorts that cannot all be here set down. 
But she knew enough not to open her 
mouth to speak, or to eat either; that 
would bring bad luck. For two nights 
and three days this teasing was kept up. 

On the third day the unhappy bride- 
groom was to go with her to her mother’s 
house to worship her ancestors. Sadly 
he entered his Sedan chair and preceded 
her. Lo! he was set down in front of 
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A FLOWER CHAIR, 


the house of Little Fairy. He abused his 
coolies, but they only grinned and bade 
him enter the house. 

“Tt is all right,” said a man who knew 
him well, and who was about to enter the 
house. ‘‘I have been commissioned to 
wait here and explain matters to you. 
Let us withdraw to the garden while I 
tell you the news.” 

‘* Your bride is Little Fairy,” said this 
friend. ‘‘She has hoodwinked your par- 
ents and hers. There will be a great 
clamor when her mother sees you enter 
with her daughter.” 

‘*But you’re crazy! I sent all the gifts 
to the house of Precious Ho, and—” 

‘*All was prearranged. Your gifts 
came here; Precious Ho got her own. 
Everybody was bribed. The girls planned 
it. They put on so much paste and paint 
their mothers could not tell them apart. 
By imitating high- society voices both 
talked alike. The astrologer was bribed 
to order both weddings at the same hour, 
and he who furnished the ‘ floweries’ and 
processions was bribed to have the two 
processions meet and rest. In the con- 
fusion that followed it was easy to send 
each flowery with the wrong retinue.” 

‘* Whew!” exclaimed Pine. ‘‘ My fa- 
ther—” 

‘*“Will think himself the fool he said 
he would be if you married Little Fairy ; 
but he will find himself a lucky man.” 

** Well, it is too late to cry now.” 

** Yes,” said the friend; ‘‘ but you will 
never need to ery, for you have married 
the most constant woman on earth.” 
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TANSY. 
BY MARY ALLEN. 
OUR OLD GRAVEYARD. 
ore tossed and crossed high in the 


And under foot, 
With cabled root 
By many a winter's rain laid bare, 
Low tossed and crossed, a climbing stair, 


That pauses at an open gate 

That inward swings, 

Then upward springs 
Into a heaven near and great; 
Between the worlds we mortals wait. 


We mortals who have hither come 
Bringing our dead, 
And find instead 

Of grief a sense of rest and home, 

Their heaven unreached, their stair unclomb. 


We do not see the immortals throng 
To lift above 
Our yearning love, 
And higher lift with voiceless song, 
That which we seem to bear along; 
We only see a wide green room, 
Whose old gray wall 
Half seems to fall, 


Yet stands inwrought with scent and bloom, 
Wherein they sleep who hither come. 


And peacefully the green beds lie, 
Serene and lone, 
With leaning stone; 
And in the blueness of the sky 
Close overhead, they live who die; 


And in a lark’s eestatie flight 

From graves to blue, 

Piercing it through; 
The song dropped thence, and thence the light; 
The low sad graves; the utmost height. 









MY MOON-SONG. 


AST month's moon fell out of the sky 
With its golden passion all unspent, 
Last month’s moon had wandered high; 
Heart-hungry I glean o'er the way it went, 
Yet is ecstasy better than content ? 
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The low new moon in the quiet west, 
Like an asphodel blooming out of the trees, 

Might comfort better the dispossessed 
Could they climb to its chalice, loose-set in the breeze, 
And see for themselves what the moon-flower sees; 
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Caught into the rushes and long dead grass, 
In a deep black pool the old moon lies; 
Yet such is the eldrich splendor it has, 
In ruin and death its state defies 
Its prouder state in the happier skies. 
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Its keen, pure curve through the blackness cuts, 
And rules this waste as it ruled the skies, 
And conquers the night that around it shuts F 

Till the marsh-bird comes with lonely cries, 
And dives for the mocking prize. 














Still flame-petalled against the dusk 
: The upper moon leans over to look; 4 
«, 





Slips, and is wrapped in a lambent husk; 
Reaches, as if to itself it took 
The old lost moon in its strange, dim nook. 
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q 
EOPLE here under the ground, 
Bless me and help me to-day; if 
My heart is too heavy to climb aM 






To God in his Heaven far away; 
To you who were father and mother 
I will kneel, and to kneel is to pray. 
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‘“Sleepe after toyle,” says the stone If to be dead is to lie . 
That keeps you remembered of men; Shrouded in wonderful light; Ff 
‘‘Port after stormie seas,” With long, pointed wings lifted high, ' 
‘*Ease after warre,” and again, Yet restrained for the moment of flight; * 
‘**Death after life’; so I kneel, With faces that listen and fly a! 
Not praying, but saying, ‘*‘ Amen.” W hile they wait the call from the Height. ai 

3 








§ Let me lie here in the sun Ages and ages they wait. 
Shining through down to the dead; Solemn, inscrutable eyes 
Silent and straight in the sun; Almost supreme as their fate, 
What is there more to be said? Ponder the absolute skies. 





Let my soul go, ‘tis enough Comprehend the great moment of flight; 
Just to be dead with the dead; Comprehend the transcendent surprise. 
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CHAPTER XXI. 
JUDGE AND JURY. 


F a sudden a shaft of light shot 
through this impending gloom: it 
was a letter from Georgie, who wrote in 
the blithest of spirits, vaunting herself as 
a physician and healer of men, and for- 
getting all about her sham nostalgia in 
view of her approaching voyage home. 
‘‘The fact is, I had to jeer him into 
convalescence!” Miss Georgie proceeded. 
‘*My diagnosis of the case was that in 
the weakness following the fever he had 
allowed his nerves to multiply themselves 
upon themselves (if I knew Greek I would 
give you a name for this process that 
would convince you at once); he had 
even begun to think about dying; and I 
had the greatest difficulty in persuading 
him that dying was the very stupidest 
thing that any one could do, and that 
thinking of it was next door to an invi- 
tation. The doctors had half-murdered 
Why will they go on 
They’re awfully nice men; 


him with drugs. 
like that? 
and at dinner they can tell you most 
amusing stories when they choose; in- 
stead of which they go about the country 


breaking the sixth commandment. I 
know I’m an awful fool (it’s quite sweet 
to call yourself names, and to think that 
no one else dare) but I saw what was 
to be done with Perey; I stopped those 
abominable fluids, and fed him on things 
that gave his rebellious gorge a little 
rest; and I jibed at him and jeered at 
him; and then he had to waken up to 
answer me according to my cheek. And 
now he vows and swears he will never 
let himself sink into that condition again ; 
so Iam going home with a light heart. 
And it’s awfully good of you, my gallant 
chieftain - boy, to offer to come over to 
New York; but it isn’t in the least neces- 
sary; for I'm going back under the wing 
of quite a company of young folks that 
the de la Penas know, and what’s more 
to the purpose I calculate that we're 
likely to have a ripping good time. The 
party is ultimately bound for Algiers and 
other Mediterranean places; and consists 
of Miss Madeline Phayre and Miss Janie 
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Phayre, sisters, Miss Romanes, Mr. §. F. 
Quentin, of Chicago, and Mr. Algeciras, 
of this neighborhood—along with a Ma- 
dame St. Roche, who is to play duenna: 
and as the two gentlemen are engaged 
respectively to the two sisters, I imagine 
that Miss Romanes and I may have « 
little fun during the voyage—never mind, 
all property kidnapped or stolen during 
the passage over to be honorably restored 
to the legal owner on the steamer's ar 
rival at Liverpool. But you will be at 
Liverpool, I suppose? And you won't 
scowl if they hint that we’ve been hay 
ing games? Because it’s so hideousl, 
dull on board ship—unless there’s a little 
quiet skylarking afoot.” 

And so she went on, in a tone and 
fashion that reassured him exceedingly. 
For he had been looking forward with 
an indefinable dread to that first meeting 
with Georgie Lestrange, whether it was 
to take place in Liverpool or New York: 
he had begun to fear she might discover 
what had happened, and might scornful- 
ly reject the only atonement he could 
offer. But these gay, rambling pages 
once more brought the real and living 
Georgie before him,-and seemed to say 
to him that he might lay aside his vague 
apprehensions. She was not likely to 
prove exacting as regards romantic sen- 
timent. Exalted moods—the language 
of passion, simulated or true—would only 
make her laugh. How it was—he re- 
minded himself, as he was walking quick- 
ly through the crowded thoroughfares of 
London, in the direction of Soho—how 
it was that an evening saunter into the 
solitude of a deer-forest should have sud- 
denly melted Miss Georgie into tears and 
brought about a mute confession that 
had bound their two lives together, he 
had never been able quite to determine. 
Nor could he clearly understand why, 
ever since that engagement, he had found 
himself under the necessity of arguing 
with himself and proving to himself that 
he was the luckiest of men. However, 
these demonstrations and conclusions re- 
mained. They were as sound now as 
ever they were. And the merry, and mis- 
chievous, and happy-go-lucky young 
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minx who had thus buoyantly written to 
him would not be too exigent in the mat- 
ter of love-making; her audacious spirit 
vould take little heed of trifles; and all 
would go well. Yes, all would go well 
—except in one direction: of which he 
dared hardly think. 

When Frank Gordon reached his des- 
tination in Soho, and rang the bell, the 
evil-visaged harridan who answered the 
summons informed him, in reply to his 
question, where he would find Mr. Argy- 
riades, but did not offer to accompany 
him; accordingly he ascended the dusky 
stairs alone, he knocked at a certain door, 
and then, hearing some unintelligible 
sound, he made bold to enter. The first 
object that met his eyes, in this squalid 
little room, was the figure of a young 
man in shirt sleeves and stockinged feet, 
who was seated on the edge of a bed, and 
who was engaged in carefully varnishing 
a pair of patent-leather boots; the next 
thing he perceived was that this young 
man, looking up from his employment, 
suddenly grew livid—his pale and un- 
wholesome skin changing to the hue of 
one of the lighter-colored jades. It was 
but a momentary exhibition of fear; Ar- 
gyriades made a desperate effort at re- 
gaining his orainary coolness and assured 
demeanor; and if that peculiar tinge still 
remained in his face, his manner betrayed 
no immediate alarm. 

And as for the tall, handsome, fresh- 
complexioned lad who now stood at the 
door of this vile- smelling den, he also 
had need of all his self-command. For 
it would have been so easy to step for- 
ward, and seize this coward creature by 
the neck, and shake him like a rat; and 
indeed, for one. hot moment, the tempta- 
tion—seeing the scoundrel face to face— 
and thinking of the story that Briseis 
had told—was almost irresistible. But 
Frank Gordon had vowed vows. He 
was going (the guileless English youth!) 
to be as coldly diplomatic as Miss Jean 
herself could have desired. He had come 
to circumvent a blackmailer; not to ply 
cudgels, and have names mentioned in a 
police-court. Hands off was his watch- 
word; though the natural man within 
him was tingling. 

And so he said, with a careful polite- 
ness— 

‘“Your name is Argyriades, I believe?” 

By this time Argyriades had put aside 
his boots and the blacking-pot. 
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‘* Please,” said he, in broken English, 
‘*the Lord Fragkis—speak French.” 

This was a contingency that Gordon 
had not faced, or he would have framed 
some judicious sentences beforehand; so 
that he had now to blunder on as best he 
might; and at no time was his French 
too fluent. 

‘I understand,” he said, ‘‘that you 
have some letters belonging to a lady— 
whose name need not be mentioned.” 

‘*Monsieur has been misinformed,” 
was the instant and suave rejoinder. 
‘*These letters are in the possession of 
my brother Demetri.” 

Again young Gordon was disconcerted 
—at the very outset. It seemed so much 
more simple (and desirable) to take this 
fellow by the scruff of the neck, and heave 
him about the room. But vows are vows. 

‘At all events you know where they 
are,” he resumed, ‘‘and I take it you 
could get hold of them and hand them 
over, for a consideration: is not that so?” 

The young man with the café-and 
toothpick complexion shrugged his shoul- 
ders. 

‘*Tt is possible,” he said. 

‘*How much of a consideration ?” 

‘* But Monsieur is a little too brusque. 
I have not undertaken to sell those let- 
ters—no; I come in as an intermediary, to 
establish amicable relations; I know the 
inexorable nature of my brother Deme- 
tri, and I wish to mitigate his demands. 
It is as a friend that I offer my services—” 

‘*Oh, drop that—”’ And again Frank 
Gordon stuck fast. For the life of him 
he could not remember the French equiv- 
alent for ‘rot,’ if there is any French 
equivalent for that bit of English slang. 
At last he fell back on bétise. ‘* Oh, drop 
that stupidity!” he exclaimed. ‘‘I have 
heard all about your brother Demetri— 
and your admirable disinterestedness. It 
is a familiar farce, my friend; but we are 
not infants. What I want to know is 
this—Can you put your hands on those 
letters, and bring them to me, guarantee- 
ing that not one is missing; and if you 
can do that, when will you do it, and 
what will your price be? Of course you 
know that you have already put yourself 
in a very serious position—” 

‘‘I have guarded myself, Monsieur,” 
the young man answered, with the faint- 
est trace of a smile. 

‘If there were a prosecution—” 

‘** There will be no prosecution.” 
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‘* And so you think you are safe?” Gor- 
don said, regarding him in an apparently 
dispassionate manner. ‘‘ You are of opin- 
ion you can do this sort of thing with im- 
punity. You subject a perfectly innocent 
girl toa brutal terrorism ; you extort mon- 
ey from her; you threaten, if she does not 
get you more, to compromise her in the 
eyes of her friends-——” 

‘* Your proofs of all this?” Argyriades 
said, quietly. 

Another exasperating pause. It would 
have been so much easier to have settled 
this matter with fists! But still he stern- 
ly stuck to his diplomacy. 

** Enough of words,” he said. ‘‘ Listen, 
if you please. Iam going down to Hen- 
ley this afternoon, and may be there some 
time. If you can get possession of those 
letters and bring them to me the day after 
to-morrow—take down the address—Red 
Lion Hotel, Henley on Thames—then I 
will give you a fair price for them. Do 


you understand ?—Henley—Red Lion Ho- 
tel—you go from Paddington station— 
the Great Western—” 

Argyriades reached over for his coat, 
took out from one of the pockets a soiled 
envelope, and, with a little assistance in 
the way of spelling, managed to jot down 


the address. 

‘* And—and what may one expect, Mon- 
sieur, in recompense for these valuable 
papers?” 

‘**T said a fair price,” was the impassive 
reply. 

‘*Monsieur is no doubt generous, as are 
all the English milords. Nevertheless, 
one would prefer to be a little more ex- 
act—” 

‘*T said a fair price.” 

‘* Yes, perfectly—but still—” 

‘*Then perhaps you yourself would have 
the goodness to name a figure?” 

Argyriades looked up quickly. 

‘*Five hundred pounds.” 

There was neither protest nor scornful 
rejection. 

‘* Five hundred pounds is a large sum,” 
Gordon said, slowly. 

‘*Perhaps—but look at the value of 
these papers, Monsieur!” Argyriades made 
answer, with unwonted eagerness. ‘*Con- 
sider their value. Consider the harm they 
might do—if they were to fall into un- 
friendly hands. My word of honor, it is 
not too much to pay to shield a young 
lady’s reputation! Consider the posi- 
tion in which she has placed herself— 
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the testimony these letters bring against 
her—” 

In an instant all the situation was 
changed. Gordon sprang to his feet and 
strode forward a step—his eyes burning 
and glaring. ‘ 

‘* Another such word — you infamous 
cur—and I will choke the life out of your 
miserable body!” 

‘** Monsieur !— Monsieur !” Argyriades 
exclaimed—and strangely enough lhe 
picked up his boots and hurriedly put 
them on. ‘‘If there is to be violence, | 
must go out and seek help. Of what use 
is foree—is rage? You cannot compel 
me to give up the letters unless I wish. 
I appeal to the magistrate for protection 
if you wish for an exposure, very wel! 

By this time he had got on his coat too 
But Gordon at once passed to the door, 
intercepting him. 

‘*No, you don’t leave this room until 
we come to some arrangement — of one 
kind or another—” 

‘Very well, Monsieur, very well,” Ar- 
gyriades replied in an injured tone. ‘| 
am indeed willing to come to an agree- 
ment—it is Monsieur whois so headstrong 
and liable to anger. And why? I have 
been Joing my best for the young lady 
—I have done what I could to protect 
her—” 

‘*You?” said Frank Gordon, with his 
eyes glaring again. 

‘‘From my brother Demetri—” 

‘*QOh, to the devil with your brother 
Demetri! Have done with that farce. | 

vant to know if you can bring me those 

letters the day after to-morrow, at the ad- 
dress I have given you. Understand, | 
don’t want the school - girl letters: you 
may keep those—and publish them if 
you like: I mean the letters written to 
you — including the one enclosing you 
money—” 

‘*Monsieur, I will bring every one!” 
said Argyriades, with an expression of 
devout sincerity. ‘‘Solemnly, on my 
heart, I declare to you that I will bring 
every one. You,I know, will be a faith- 
ful guardian: in the interests of the 
young lady herself, to whom could I bet- 
ter entrust them? Then my duty will 
be done—as mediator—as the protector 
against Demetri. Only, pardon me, Mon- 
sieur the Lord Fragkis—the sum was not 
precisely agreed upon—” 

“TI said a fair price,” Gordon reiter- 
ated. : 
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‘‘ Five hundred pounds, then!” Argy- 
riades said, with an air of finally and sat- 
isfactorily closing the bargain; and then, 
after a few more directions as to how he 
was to find his way, these two separated 

for the time being. 

A couple of days thereafter, and tow- 
ards three o’clock in the afternoon, a 
smartly-dressed young gentleman might 
have been observed loitering about in 
front of the Red Lion Hotel, Henley. He 
was a lad of prepossessing appearance— 
well-featured, fair-skinned, light-haired, 
and blue-eyed; and if his figure was 
somewhat short and slight, at least he 
had an upright carriage and set of the 
head: indeed, good looks were part of 
the boy’s inheritance, for this was Lord 
Alee Ross, youngest son of the Duke of 
Kintyre, and the Kintyre family have 
been famous for generations for their 
handsome men and beautiful women. 
As he strolled up and down, he was idly 
gazing around him—though there was 
not much to see; for Henley in winter- 
time is a dull and deserted place; and on 
this particular afternoon the cold and 
pallid sunshine could hardly muster up 
a gleam on the leaden surface of the 
river; an east wind had brought a faint 
mist to hang about the wooded heights; 
while the wide main street, the old stone 
bridge, and the banks showed hardly any- 
where a sign of human life. It was most- 
ly in the direction of the railway station, 
however, that the yellow-haired lad sent 
his occasional and expectant glances. 

Presently, from that neighborhood, 
there hove into sight a young man who, 
judging by the way he examined the 
houses as he came along, appeared to be 
a stranger. In due course he found him- 
self confronted by the sign of the Red 
Lion, and straightway he made for the 
door of the hotel. And by some kind of 
accident the ingenuous-eyed youth who 
had been loitering about drew near at the 
same moment. 

‘‘T beg your pardon, Monsieur,” the 
latter said, in very excellent French, ‘‘ but 
perhaps you have a desire to see Sir 
Francis Gordon?” 

Argyriades did not answer at once. 
Whether he resented this intrusion, or 
whether he was disconcerted at being so 
readily recognized, could not well be 
gathered from his look. 

‘*IT have an appointment—at this ho- 
tel—” 
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“Certainly. Quite right. But Sir 
Francis wasn't exactly sure as to the mo- 
ment you might arrive; and he is en- 
grossingly busy in his house-boat—you 
comprehend? — a house - boat — a house 
built on a boat—it’s only a little way up 
the river; and he said he would be in- 
finitely obliged to you if you would come 
along and see him there—” 

‘** But, Monsieur,” said Argyriades, rath- 
er drawing back, ‘‘it was at the hotel I 
had an appointment—” 

‘* Oh, it’s all right,” said the young lad 
—and his clear blue eyes wore an expres- 
sion of entirely superhuman innocence, 
while his speech was off-hand and mat- 
ter-of-fact. ‘* The house-boat is a fayour- 
ite resort of Sir Francis’s—for study, you 
understand—the University of Oxford is 
just along this highway here; and then 
it is convenient sometimes to get away 
from one’s companions, you doubtless 
agree with me. And now have the 
goodness to accompany me, Monsieur; 
we will drop into a boat; and I will pull 
you up to the island—a few minutes only 
—I will myself take you to Sir Francis—” 

After a second of hesitation Argyriades 
appeared to overcome his reluctance—or 
annoyance. He said— 

‘*Thanks, Monsieur, if you will be so 
kind” —and therewith he allowed him- 
self to be conducted along to the landing- 
stage, and under direction he got into the 
stern of a dingy old skiff, while Lord Alec 
took the oars and proceeded to pull up 
stream. 

And now the Oxford lad, seated oppo- 
site his companion, had an excellent op- 
portunity of scanning his appearance; 
the result of the scrutiny being an in- 
ward ejaculation —‘I wonder what the 
Duke would say if he saw me taking this 
dilapidated dandy out for a row on the 
Thames!’ But the remarks that he ad- 
dressed to Argyriades himself were of a 
different character. 

‘IT understand that you come from 
Greece, Monsieur,” he observed, with airy 
good-nature. ‘‘It is a land which has 
given the youth of this country a great 
deal of trouble, particularly in their ear- 
lier years; but they don’t bear any malice 
—not at all! Have you any house-boats 
on the Eurotas?: No?—you surprise me! 
Any pike-fishing—on the Alpheus, for 
example? The tastes of Monsieur do not 
lie in that direction, perhaps. But at 
least you have bobbed for gold-fish in 
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the Fountain of Arethusa, in among the 
reeds, you know/—pardon me, I forgot; 
that is in Sicily. There must be other 
amusements, however. Have you any 
foot-ball in Athens?—” 

‘* Balloons, Monsieur?” repeated Argy- 
riades — but suspiciously, for the lad’s 
girlish blue eyes were almost too artless. 

‘*No, no— foot-ball—the game. The 
ball is a ball of leather, not of great value; 
but two sides fight for it, furiously; and 
then when the fight is over anybody may 
have the ball. Ah, you have not seen it? 

-how unfortunate! But at all events 
you have cricket—the game of cricket— 
no doubt you could find an excellent 
pitch on the Plain of Marathon—” 

‘‘ Ah, Monsieur! — see! — see !—” cried 
Argyriades, in greatest alarm, for appar- 
ently the bow of the skiff was about to 
crash into the side of a house-boat that 
was lying alongside a small and willowy 
island in mid-stream. But Alec Ross 
knew what he was about: with a glance 
over his shoulder he dug his left oar into 
the water, shipped his right at the same 
moment, and the skiff glided quietly un- 
der the gunwale of the house-boat, and 
came to rest. The countenance of the 
Greek resumed its wonted composure. 

It was a strange place for a rendezvous 
—this forlorn and dismantled house-boat 
lying in among the pollard trunks and 
withered herbage of the solitary island; 
but Lord Alee did not give his companion 
much time for observation; he hitched 
the painter of the skiff to the gunwale of 
the boat, got on board, and invited Argy- 
riades to follow. The Greek, whatever 
he may have thought, obeyed in silence; 
his eyes were on the alert, however; and 
when young Ross, descending a couple 
of steps into a sort of shallow cockpit, 
opened a door in front of him and polite- 
ly asked his guest to enter, the latter 
paused. And yet there was no sign of 
any ambush or beguiling; indeed there 
was no indication of life anywhere; a 
profound silence reigned; and he himself 
had noticed, on drawing near this isolated 
house-boat, that not a curl of smoke is- 
sued from its stove-pipe, though the day 
was cheerless enough and cold. 

‘*T beg you to proceed, Monsieur,” said 
young Ross. ‘‘It is somewhat dark—but 
if you step forward—and push aside the 
curtain—” 

Almost at the same moment the cur- 
tain was drawn aside, from within; and 





there broke upon the Greek’s senses 
scene well calculated to shake even the 
firmest nerves. For before him there 
was a long and barely-furnished apart. 
ment, all the windows of which were 
closed and shuttered; three lamps, sus 
pended from the roof, shed a yellow light: 
at the head of the table sat a figure 
wearing a black mask; on each side of 
the table were two others, similar], 

disguised; a sixth stood sentry by the ar 

ras; while on the board before the con 

spirators lay a couple of fencing-foils with 

the buttons off, and a pair of old-fashion- 

ed cavalry pistols of formidable aspect. 

Perhaps Argyriades did not grasp all 

these details in this one wild second; but 

at least he perceived that he had been 

trapped; and instantly he turned to es 

cape—only to find that the yellow-haired 
youth had shut the door behind him and 
locked it on the outside. He tugged and 
struggled desperately—and in vain: then 
a hand was laid on his shoulder. 

‘*Tt is useless,” said the masked figure 
who had been standing by the curtain— 
which had now been drawn wholly aside 

For a moment Argyriades attempted 
bravado. He confronted this black-vis- 
aged company. 

‘“What is the meaning—of this out- 
rage?’ he demanded. ‘I will appeal to 
the magistrate—” But here he happened 
to catch sight of the weapons displayed 
on the table; and his courage seemed to 
fall away. ‘‘Gentlemen,” said he, piti 
fully, ‘‘ what is your intention? What do 
you wish with me? What have I done?—” 

The person at the head of the board 
rose in a slow and deliberate manner, 
and remained standing. 

‘** Attend, sir, and listen to what I have 
to say,” he began; and if his Freneh pro- 
nunciation may have left something to 
be desired, at least he spoke methodi- 
cally, so that there should be no mistake 
about his meaning. ‘‘ Andreas Argyria- 
des,” he continued, ‘‘ we have been in- 
formed, and we have reason to believe, 
that you have been guilty of attempting 
to extort money by threats, and also of 
harassing and persecuting a country wo- 
man of your own, who ought rather to 
have had a claim on your sympathy. 
The crime of black-mailing is punishable 
by English law; but unfortunately, in 
the case of such offences, justice is done 
at the expense of the innocent as well as 
the guilty. You therefore thought you 
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could act with impunity. You erred. 
We here assembled mean to assist the 
law, without that publicity which you 
reckoned to be your safeguard. And yet 
we do not intend to take advantage of 
our numbers. You are completely at our 
merey, a you must perceive; but you 
shall have a fair field and no favour; 
you shall have your choice not only of 
these weapons but of your antagonist; 
we only demand that you make repara- 
tion for the evil you have done, and the 
worse evil that you contemplated—” 

The pale face of Argyriades had grown 
ghastly. 

‘*Gentlemen—sir—I beseech you!” he 
managed to articulate; and in the extrem- 
ity of his dismay he appeared to shrink 
back from those hideous objects lying be- 
fore him. ‘‘It will be murder! I know 
nothing of these weapons—no—lI tell 
you it will be murder! Gentlemen, I 
beg of you!—listen to me!—I have an 
explanation. Gentlemen, I am a friend 
of the young lady—an old friend of hers 
—my sister and she were school-fellows. 
Gentlemen, one of you must be the Lord 
Fragkis Gordon; he will assure you that 
I have declared myself her friend, her 
devoted friend. And now, gentlemen, 
this is the truth: it was my brother who 
found these letters; and when I discoy- 
ered the evil use he wished to make of 
them, I determined to save the young 
lady. Gentlemen, it is the truth—on my 
honour—on the honour of my mother, it 
is the truth! I determined to save her. 
I came all the way to England to pro- 
tect her—for I knew that if my brother 
showed these letters to any one, then her 
reputation would be blasted forever—” 

But at this one of those present—the 
one nearest Argyriades — sprang to his 
feet, and tore off his mask, and flung it on 
the table. 

‘* You damned liar and coward!” said 
Gordon, with his eyes blazing; and with 
the back of his hand he smote the Greek 
across the mouth. ‘‘ Will that make you 
fight, then? I knew you wouldn't face 
these weapons—they were only put there 
to scare you—-you miserable cur! Here, 
you fellows,” (this in English) ‘‘ haul his 
coat off for him—hold him up—haul the 
beast on to his legs—and I'll give him the 
wholesomest thrashing he ever had in his 
born days!” 

For by this time Argyriades, beside him- 
self with terror, had literally sunk upon 


his knees, and with trembling hands he 
was opening a packet of papers that he 
had pulled from his pocket. 

‘**See, gentlemen !—see, Lord Fragkis! 
—I give them to you—every one—and I 
do not ask for a centime! What more, 
gentlemen? I give you them—every one 
—and not a centime—only let me go! 
Gentlemen, have merey!— have pity !— 
and I swear solemnly I will not say a 
word of this that you have done-—” 

‘*Haul the beast on to his legs!” Gor- 
don cried again, furiously. 

3ut the leader of the band came along. 

‘I say, Gordon,” he muttered in Eng- 
lish, ‘‘ you can’t fight that fellow—I 
vwouldn’t soil my boots with kicking him. 
See if the papers are all right; and then 
we'll pitch him into the river, or fling 
him ashore somehow. Good Lord, I’ve 
often heard of blue funk, but never saw 
green funk before !—look at him !—green, 
by Jingo, green !” 

Whereupon Gordon got hold of the 
bundle of letters; and it was those ad- 
dressed to Argyriades himself that he was 
most particular about; so far as he could 
judge by what Briseis had told him, the 
collection was complete. And then there 
only remained to bundle this abject wretch 
out of the boat and into the skiff: he ap- 
peared hardly to know what he was doing 
—fear had paralyzed his brain. 

‘‘T hope, Monsieur,” said Lord Alec 
Ross, as he put the oars in the rowlocks, 
‘that your interview with Sir Francis Gor- 
don proved satisfactory. And may one 
ask where you would like to be landed?” 

‘*To the shore—to the shore—any- 
where,” gasped this green-faced creature, 
whose horror-stricken eyes seemed to be 
thinking back. 

‘* Because I don’t propose to take you 
down to Henley, for reasons that I have,” 
continued Lord Alec. ‘‘I would rather, 
if you don’t object, land you on that other 
bank there; and—and—well, if you strike 
across country, you'll come to a railway- 
station in time, you know—” 

‘*‘ Anywhere — anywhere that you 
please,” was the almost inarticulate re- 
sponse. 

‘“You are extremely obliging,” said 
Lord Alec; and in requital of this cour- 
tesy he took some trouble in choosing a 
convenient landing-place, so that Argyri- 
ades should get ashore without difficulty. 
The Greek did not look behind him as he 
left. 
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A short time thereafter a party of seven 
young gentlemen had assembled in a 
private room in the Red Lion. A brake 
was at the door below, waiting to convey 
six of them to Oxford; but in the mean 
time they were refreshing themselves with 
five-o’clock tea—which consisted of bran- 
dy and soda and cigarettes; and there was 
a great deal of talking and laughing. In 
the midst of the hubbub one of them hap- 
pened to glance at an early edition of a 
London evening paper that the waiter 
had just brought in. 

‘* Hallo, Gordon,” he cried, ‘‘ what the 
dickens is this? Doesn’t this concern 
you?” 

He handed over the pink sheet; and 
the first headline that caught Frank Gor- 
don’s eye was sufficiently startling—‘ At- 
tempted Assassination of the Prince of 
Monteveltro.’ 


CHAPTER XXII. 
‘LOVED I NOT HONOUR MORE.’ 


REUTER’S telegram briefly narrated how 
the Prince of Monteveltro, walking home 
on the previous evening from the Club at 
Sofia to his hotel, in company with the 
British Diplomatic Agent, had been shot 


at by some one unknown, but had fortu- 
nately escaped, the bullet just grazing his 
ear. It was a clear moonlight night; and 
the British Agent, having ascertained that 
his friend was but slightly wounded, had 
started off in pursuit of the assailant, who, 
however, could not be found, though one 
or two bystanders aided in the search. It 
was impossible to say whether the out- 
rage was of political origin; but it was 
well known in Sofia that the Prince of 
Monteveltro had been on intimate terms 
with the late M. Stambuloff. So far Reu- 
ter; and the telegram from the Princess 
which Frank Gordon found awaiting him 
on his return to his rooms was even more 
laconic—‘ No cause for alarm’; but the 
letter which in due course followed gave 
him more ample information. 

‘Tt is really most provoking,” the 
Princess wrote. ‘‘ You can’t imagine 
how vexed and irritated he has been by 
this trifling affair. Not that he was or 
is frightened—not in the least. I don’t 
believe a Montenegrin is capable of the 
sensation of fear—unless when he sees 
somebody about to open a soda-water bot- 
tle. But the Prince is annoyed and in- 
dignant beyond measure; it is just as if 
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a small boy had hit him with a pebble— 
a small boy out of the range of his whip- 
and this bit of plaster on his ear keeps 
him in a constant state of fret. Why did 
we come to Sofia? Why were we in Bul 
garia at all? Why couldn’t we let other 
people’s affairs alone? Not only that, but 
because his ear tickles him he has been 
threatening to abdicate—in favour of |)js 
brother George! Think of it!—abdica 
tion !—just now !—JusT Now!—when the 
Great Partitioning is clearly on the hori- 
zon. Of course Prince George is a very 
worthy man; he makes an efficient Com- 
mander of the Body-guard; and he is a 
good soldier and drill-inspector; but if 
he were to come well out of the general 
scrimmage, his very highest ambition 
would be to get our frontier extended 
across to Obribazar. Abdication !—just 
because somebody or something gave him 
a little clip on the ear; and we are to 
give up the Great Game that is being 
played out here just now; and we are to 
go and rent a place in the Highlands— 
some place like Glen Skean, I suppose, 
where Heaven is to be represented by a 
perpetual stalking of stags. I won’t deny 
that this attempt on his life may have 
arisen out of political feeling; for the last 
time we were in Sofia he made far too 
open a parade of his acquaintanceship 
with Stambuloff—playing baccarat every 
other night with him at the Club, and so 
on; and all because Stambuloff professed 
to be interested in the antics of Wiener- 
schnitzel and Gurkensalat. A most im- 
prudent parade; as I warned him at the 
time; and it is quite possible that some of 
the fanatic friends of Panitza’s may have 
him down on their list; but to talk of ab- 
dication because a bit of sticking-plaster 
worries the lobe of your ear is really too 
absurd ! 

‘‘ Besides, even supposing that some 
crazy lunatic or association of lunatics 
cherishes a design against the Prince, that 
can only be through a mistake, and the 
mistake will be set right directly, when 
the Prince’s true position and probable 
sympathies will be declared to all Europe. 
For what do you think is going to hap- 
pen? You need not proclaim it in the 
market-place—not at least until the news 
has got into the St. Petersburg papers— 
but I learn on very excellent authority 
that the Czar is about to present to his 
faithful ally, the Prince of Monteveltro, 
a cargo of munitions of war—hill-guns, 








rifles, cartridges, dynamite, etc., etc. ; and 
if this significant gift does not keep those 
Bulgarian Russomaniacs quiet, what can? 
Instead of taking a chance shot at him 
from behind a ruined wall, they will.be 
more likely to invite him to become a 
candidate for the throne of the Principal- 
ity, in the almost certain event of the 
porridge -pot boiling over one of these 
days. And to think of going off in a 
huff to the Highlands of Scotland! Yet 
S. A. is a self-willed man, just once in a 
while: from January to December as easy- 
going a person as ever you met; and then 
on some 29th of February he puts his foot 
down —and le Prince le veut, with a 
vengeance! And what, then, if we were 
to bid a long farewell to all our great- 
ness, and end by settling down some- 
where about the Grampians, becoming 
your neighLours as soon as you have mar- 
ried your ruddy-haired enchantress? I 
suppose 8. A. imagines that deer-stalking 
and salmon-fishing last all the year round; 
and that he’ll always have the Bourne 
girls to play Beethoven for him; and 
Lady Rockminster and Lady Adela to 
dance Seotech reels in the evening when 
the men come down from the moor. But 
no—but no! He is peevish and out of 
temper just now, merely because a wasp 
has stung him; and we will not allow 
him to give up the Great Game because 
of so trifling a circumstance. And I 
know him. I know when the first bugle 
sounds—and sound it will ere long—the 
old war-horse will answer with his neigh. 
And it is not Prince George who will be 
consulted about the rectification of fron- 
tier lines.” 

Frank Gordon had made the waiting 
for this letter an excuse for delaying his 
visit to Briseis--that visit of explanation 
an’ farewell that he looked forward to 
with an immeasurable dread and pain. 
He had persuaded himself that he must 
have full details of the attempted assassi- 
nation; at any moment he might be sum- 
moned away to the East; he must remain 
at his mother’s beck and call. But now 
that he knew all there was to be known, 
he could no longer shelter himself be- 
hind these pretexts. He had to undertake 
this terribly delicate mission, come what 
might, though the suffering it would cause 
he would have heeded less if he could 
have borne it alone; it was his thought 
of Briseis that was the origin of this al- 
most insurmountable shrinking and re- 
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luctance. If Aunt Jean had but consent- 
ed to act as intermediary! And then 
again he argued with himself that Aunt 
Jean had been of true judgment in this 
matter; it was the more manly thing for 
him to go straight to the girl herself; and 
if she treated him with proud anger and 
disdain—if she was pitiless—well, that she 
had a perfect right to do and to be; and 
he would carry his punishment with him 
through many and many long years of 
remembering. 

He was a very unhappy lad as he 
walked up to Devonshire Place; but he 
experienced some relief on finding that 
Briseis was not in the drawing-room when 
he was shown in. Mrs. Elliott was, how- 
ever; and she rose with effusion — and 
with some touch of colour in the tired and 
pathetic face—to welcome her visitor. 

‘*My dear Sir Francis, I was beginning 
to think we should never see you again— 
and then that dreadful affair out there in 
the East—you cannot tell how upset we 
all were by the news, and how we have 
been sympathising with the poor Prin- 
cess. My bonny darlings were out at 
afternoon tea when the evening paper 
was brought in—they are such tender- 
hearted, unselfish, generous things, and so 
anxious to help in the charities that dear 
Lady Hammersley has under her charge 
—and I assure you there was quite a scene 
when the announcement was read aloud 
about the attempted murder: they are so 
extremely sensitive and sympathetic — 
their concern about the poor Princess was 
quite affecting, so I am told. The poor 
dears had to come home in a cab—though 
they know well that I expect them to 
practise the strictest economy; and Bren- 
da especially—she is of such a nervously 
susceptible nature—she was quite over- 
come, and lay down on a sofa, and we 
had to administer port-wine again and 
again before we could get her calmed and 
soothed. And what are your last tidings 
of the dear Princess, Sir Francis? I sup- 
pose she is completely overwhelmed — 
such a narrow escape !—such an awful ca- 
lamity just averted by the finger of Provi- 
dence—I hope she is bearing up well—” 

‘* Oh, yes, pretty well,” the young man 
replied. ‘Indeed she seems to look upon 
the whole affair as rather a humorous 
incident. You see, it wasn’t her ear that 
had a bit taken out of it.” 

‘‘And the poor Prince—I do hope he 
has quite recovered from the shock !” 
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**T don’t know about the shock,” he 
said, ‘‘but I do know he is extremely 
annoyed and angry. And it is no great 
wonder. He doesn’t want to be dragged 
into all these political imbroglios. He 
wants to be let alone. He is not a quar- 
relsome man at all; he likes to amuse 
himself with his two black poodles; and 
naturally he resents being flicked on the 
ear in consequence of other people’s dis- 
putes. The sooner he gets back to the 
mountainous security of Monteveltro the 
better.” 

He had been talking almost at random 
—witli an ever-present consciousness that 
at any moment the door of this room 
might open. And if these polite questions 
and perfunctory answers formed a sort of 
respite for the time being, he knew that 
it could not avail for long; nay, he at 
length grew impatient and desperate; he 
was forced to interrupt this idle conver- 
sation. 

‘* Mrs. Elliott,” said he, ‘‘ may I ask if 
Miss Valieri is at home?” 

‘** Oh, yes,” replied the widow, blithely. 
‘“Oh yes. She was so very good-natured 
as to insist on remaining behind, when 
all the others were going off to Madame 
Reichenwald’s concert; for her cousin, 
poor boy, is in bed with a bad cold, and 
he won't have any one but her to read to 
him; and she is the dearest creature—so 
ready to sacrifice any little pleasure of 
her own—and so cheerful about it, too—” 

‘*For to tell you the truth I called to 
see her,” he said, bluntly enough; and 
then he continued, in a more hesitating 
manner: ‘‘ The fact is, I was entrusted 
with a small commission— perhaps -I 
ought to say I undertook it on my own 
responsibility; and if you don’t mind, 
Mrs. Elliott—if it is not an inconvenience 
to you—I should like to see her for a few 
moments—by herself, I mean-—” 

Aunt Clara rose with much good na- 
ture. 

‘*T will send her to you at once. But,” 
she added, as she was leaving, ‘‘I must 
see you before you go, Sir Francis. My 
darling girls would never forgive me if 
there were not some proper message of 
sympathy sent to the poor dear Princess. 
So au revoir!” 

For two or three minutes he was left 
alone in this silent room, in no enviable 
state of mind. And then the door opened ; 
and here was Briseis— somewhat pale, 
perhaps, but as beautiful as ever, so over- 


masteringly beautiful, indeed, that of 4 
sudden his heart cried aloud to him ‘ Ty 
me—to me—to me! Take her—enfol]d 
her—that is the one woman in all the 
world!’ But the next moment that pas 
sionate cry was stilled. He became eo) 
scious that the Briseis standing there and 
confronting him was not the Briseis wit), 
whom he had so recently parted—all un- 
strung and unnerved, piteous, half-humi| 
jated, appealing. This Briseis was cold, 
distant, and of a perfect self-command: 
the calm, straightforward regard she fixed 
on him was not questioning—nor yet re- 
pellent — but only attentive, in a proud 
kind of way; sweet and serene as she 
looked—as she could not help looking— 
she appeared to have become in some 
strange fashion remote. And a singular 
thing was that she had not advanced to 
greet him in the usual manner; perhaps 
neither he nor she noiiced the omission ; 
it was hardly a time for formalities. But 
this outward impassivity of hers chilled 
and disconcerted him; this was not Bri- 
seis at all; this was a beautiful stran- 
ger, distinguished-looking, noble-looking, 
courteous, complaisant—and ten thousand 
miles away. 

There was no awkward pause of silence ; 
for he had a message to deliver. 

‘*T have brought you the letters Argy 
riades got possession of,” said he, ‘‘ and | 
do not think he will trouble you any 
more.”’ 

He took out the packet and placed it 
on the table. She betrayed neither sur 
prise, nor joy, nor gratitude; but she came 
forward a step or two. 

‘* Won't you be seated?” she said. ‘‘! 
wish you to read those letters.” 

He had not expected any such proposal ; 
he looked disappointed and pained. 

‘*Oh, no—no,” he said, rather stiffly. 

‘* But I wish it,” she rejoined. 

‘*Then I refuse,” he said—his forehead 
flushing. 

‘*T have been told that these letters 
would compromise my good name if they 
were shown to any one,” she proceeded, 
in a deliberate manner, ‘‘and I wish to 
know if that is true.” 

‘* And by whom were you told!” he an- 
swered her, with scorn. ‘' By a miserable 
wretch trying to extort money, and ready 
for any amount of brazen lying. Well, 
he is not likely to repeat that perform- 
ance—at least where you are concerned.” 

Then in somewhat set terms she 








thanked him for having secured and re- 
stored these papers; and she even went 
the length of asking, in a more or less 
direct way, whether he had paid any- 
thing, and how much, to Argyriades. 
And Frank Gordon could only say to 
himself, bitterly enough, that if she chose 
to shame and insult him, she was within 
her right in doing so. 

‘‘ What did I give him?” he said. ‘I 
cave him a stroke across the mouth; and 
he took it submissively. That was all he 
cot; but it appeared to satisfy him; I 
don’t think he will deal in threats and 
menaces for some time to come. And 
perhaps I ought to tell you that I did look 
at some of the letters—those that you 
wrote to Argyriades—-I wanted to see if 
he had brought all of them back—accord- 
ing to what you told me; and I think 
you will find they are all there.” 

‘‘Yes; but there are others: I wish 
you to read them,” she said, coldly. 

‘“Why should you persist in taunting 
me?” he answered her, in accents of re- 
proach. 

“Taunting you?” 

‘Yes, indeed. You are telling me 
that I need to be convinced of this or that, 
with regard to you! And that is what 
you think of me! Well, the poorest 
opinion you can have of me is better than 
I deserve, I know tnat. I know that—” 

All this time he had hardly dared to 
meet her eyes, so banished from her 
had he been by the studious dignity and 
courtesy of her demeanour; and the wild 
desire there was within him to beg for 
forgiveness—to beg for friendliness—for 
anything that would restore something 
like their former relationship could find 
no words whatever. His heart was pas- 
sionately urging him to speak; and yet a 
kind of hopelessness had overcome him; 
her manner—her tones—even the poise 
of her head, that in other days he had so 
much admired—seemed all too plainly to 
say to him: ‘You—you are but as one 
of the other strangers whom I find sur- 
rounding me. You will judge as they 
will judge. If, then, you have heard 
anything against my good name, read 
these letters for yourself; and when you 
have been convinced, go. Having cleared 
myself, I have no wish to continue any 
further association; and you may return 
and take your place amongst the crowd.’ 

‘Well, yes,” he resumed, after a mo- 
ment, ‘‘the poorest opinion you can form 
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of me is no doubt the just one; and if vou 
think that I could be influenced by any- 
thing that such a fellow as Argyriades 
might say—or if you think that I should 
want to read anything in order to have 
my faith in you confirmed or re-estab- 
lished—let it be so. Let it be so. But 
there are one or two points that I should 
wish to explain, before saying good-bye—”’ 

‘** Yes, before saying good-bye,” she re- 
peated—almost relentlessly, as it appeared 
to his wrought-up imagination; and the 
pallor in the perfect and exquisite face, 
that, too, seemed to speak unmistakeably 
of a final farewell. 

‘I gathered, partly from yourself, 
partly from what Aunt Jean told me, 
that you had been disturbed—surprised, 
perhaps I should say—by one or two 
small things: my remaining away from 
this house, my not answering your letter 
for some days, and the like. Well, when 
you came to me, fancying that perhaps 
Argyriades had been the cause of this 
conduct on my part, I told you he had 
nothing whatever to do with it. But I 
did not give you the true explanation. 
And as it is to be good-bye, I should not 
like you to look back and believe that I 
had been guilty of any intentional dis- 
courtesy—” 

Then he lost his head somewhat. 

‘* Briseis, do you not know—can you 
not guess—what forced me to give up 
a friendship that seemed so beautiful a 
thing, and so harmless to every one con- 
cerned? Do you remember our first 
meeting—that morning on Dee-side— 
when you came down alone to the river? 
—do you remember how easily and sim- 
ply we got talking together?—it appeared 
to be so natural that we should know 
each other. I was free then; my life was 
not pledged away to any one; and in- 
deed I was not thinking of such things— 
though Aunt Jean would have it, when 
she saw you, that here was my great 
chance, for she took to you from the very 
first, and would tell you now that she has 
never seen any one like you. But I could 
not be so presumptuous; and besides, you 
and I were no more than merely acquaint- 
ed, even after you had been out to Grant- 
ly; and then I went away to the South 
—and—and other things happened—and 
my life was no longer my own. But all 
the same,when I heard you were in Lon- 
don, I wanted to see you; and the of- 
tener we met the further did our slight 
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acquaintanceship grow into a friendship 
that was about my most valued posses- 
sion. I saw no harm in it; for I was 
blind; and the passing hour was too de- 
lightful to be sacrificed. But during all 
this time I was getting to understand you 
better and better: you were not merely 
the beautiful stranger I had met on Dee- 
side—nor yet the charming visitor who 
had brought a kind of splendour with her 
into the dusky old rooms at Grantly; 
you had become—well, you had become 
the Briseis that I know now—the Briseis 
that I shall hold in my heart while I have 
life.” 

He ceased for the moment; and his 
brows were knit together, as if from some 
mental pain. 

‘*T did not consider; I was too confi- 
dent and careless,” he went on. ‘If I 
had dreamed of any danger, I should 
have looked upon my being engaged to 
marry another woman as a sufficient 
safeguard. But I did not think; and one 
fascinating hour followed another; and 
always I was getting more and more into 
communion with the winning subtleties 
of a nature the sweetest and purest that 
I have known on earth. Oh, do not im- 
agine I seek to excuse myself. All the 
blame is mine. And there was self-de- 
ception too. I deceived myself—I re- 
fused to look at consequences—so long as 
there was another chance of listening to 
the rustle of your dress on the stair, of 
seeing you come into the room, of sub- 
mitting once more to the glamour of your 
voice and your eyes. And then there 
came the awakening. It was at a dance 
—here in this house—you wore yellow 
roses with your black dress, do you re- 
member?—and that was the night I made 
the discovery, that I loved one woman 
while my honour bound me to anoth- 
er. It was a terrible discovery; but at 
least I could hope that the punishment 
for any mischief that had been done 
would fall on my head alone; and I re- 
solved to withdraw myself—not perhaps 
all at once, but so that no one should 
guess what had occurred. Briseis, think 
as badly of me as you will; I deserve the 
worst ; but—but don’t imagine I meant 
any slight—” 

While he was pouring forth these pa- 
thetic, blundering, boyish utterances, the 
face of Briseis had undergone the stran- 
gest transformation. Her cold impas- 
sivity of look had changed into an eager 
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interest and wonder; and wonder had 
given place to joy; and joy had found 
its expression in an ineffable happiness. 
though, to be sure, before he had come to 
the end of his story, her eyes—the sof. 
dark, eloquent eyes—had their conque: 
ing beauty all bedimmed with tears. She 
went quickly towards him. She held ou 
her hand. 

‘**My friend, for ever!” she said—ai( 
her grasp was as firm as his own. 

The grandeur of her magnanimity— 
and her unconsciousness of it—amazed 
him: this was not the disdainful dismis 
sal that he had expected, and that he felt 
he had earned. Her wet eyes were affec. 
tionate and kind; she held his hand for 
a second or two; and then she strove to 
put into words some explanation of this 
sudden change in her attitude towards 
him. 

‘Ah, you do not understand, then— 
you do not understand that the treasure 
of a woman, all through her life, is the 
remembrance that the one man she has 
loved has loved her—yes, for a moment. 
She may not have what is thought to be 
happiness; she may not marry the man she 
loves; but that secret she carries with her, 
to her dying day—and it is her treasure 
and her pride. No, no,” she continued, 
with a sort of wistful smile—and her 
speech was broken and uncertain, almost 
to incoherence, ‘‘ you cannot understand 
—and I cannot explain. But—but you 
have given me my treasure to keep—and 
I am more grateful than I can say: what 
it would have been if we had parted for 
ever and no word of revelation! I am 
content. Dear friend, do not think I 
am envious of any one! If—if circum- 
stances seem hard, then it is some other 
one who is the happier.... I wish her 
well... In time your love will go to her 
—it is the way of the world—it is right to 
be so. And you will forget—the Greek 
girl—to whom you were kind.... Good- 
bye, dear friend—good - bye—God bless 
you and her—” 

He caught her in his arms, for he 
thought she would have fallen. 

‘* Briseis—it is not good-bye!” he said to 
her, in a low voice—in a voice so intense 
that her eyes shrank away from him. ‘It 
shall not be good-bye! I love you—you 
love me: is not that enough? It is the 
highest law—” 

She freed herself from his embrace. 

“Except honour,” she said, with so much 
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of her usual sweet serenity that he stood 
rebuked and abashed, ashamed of his mo- 
mentary madness, and despairing of the 
fetters that bound him. As for her, she 
was clearly struggling to recall her proud 
self-command, that had nearly broken 
down; and yet, as she gave him her hand 
for the last time, there was the greatest 
tenderness in her regard; and she suf- 
fered him to kiss her on the forehead, in 
mute token of farewell. Then she went 
from the room; she had borne herself 
bravely; whatever of anguish and tragic 
renunciation may have been in her heart 
was not for him to see. 

And indeed all that afternoon, while 
she was engaged in her ordinary domestic 
duties, and in her customary intercourse 
with Olga and Brenda, with Miss Ada and 
Miss Carlotta and the rest, she was in no 
wise cast down; for there still remained 
some after-glow of the gladness with which 
she had heard the man she loved confess 
that he loved her, and perhaps also some 
lingering trace of that exaltation of feel- 
ing with which she had bade him go to 
redeem his pledged faith. But in the 
solitude of her own room at night, this 
high courage fell away from her. The 
dark was filled with pictures--a succes- 
sion of scenes; and it seemed to her that 
her life had been but a series .of bereave- 
ments; and this last not the least cruel of 
these. For now she was altogether alone. 
One after another had departed from her; 
and now he who in happiér circumstances 
—such as fell to the lot of other women— 
might have been her lover, he also was 
taken from her, through the merciless 
decrees of fate. And what remained ?¢ 
She contemplated the long years before 
her with a shuddering dread; she would 
rather have the end, and that soon. In 
those black hours of the night— her 
strength all gone—her pillow wet with 
tears—she went wearily back, as afore- 
time, to seek for solace and soothing in 
the old, familiar lines— 





Over all the mountains 

Is peace ; 

Along the far summits 

Hearest thou 

Hardly a breath ; 

The birds are hushed in the forest. 
Wait thou only, and soon 

Thou also shalt sleep. 


But it was a wider sleep that her aching 
heart yearned and prayed and sobbed for: 
a wider and larger sleep: the sleep, sound 





and beneficent and dreamless, that shal] 
endure through the making and changing 
and dying of worlds. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 
“SWEET NELLIE O'REE.’ 

Ir was about this time that one even- 
ing found Miss Georgie Lestrange and 
her brother Perey the sole occupants of 
a private sitting-room in the Waldorf 
Hotel, New York—a room of considerable 
size, for the brightly decorated dinner 
table was laid for a party of eight. Perey 
Lestrange—a voung man of irregular fea- 
tures and red hair—was staring contem 
platively into the fire; his sister, clad in 
a sea-going costume of serge, was stand- 
ing on tiptoe to bring herself on a level 


-with a slab of mirror in the over-mantel. 


so that she might arrange her neck -tie 
The neck-tie was of adark green and blue 
tartan, with a slender line of yellow run 
ning through it—the Gordon tartan, in 
fact. 

And. as usual, the pretty and pert- 
nosed damsel was talking away recklessly 
and at railway speed. 

**T do call it a horrid nuisance, this 
starting off in the middle of the night— 
don’t you? Sounnecessary. Why, what's 
the use of it? I should have thought 
they’d want all the daylight they could 
get to steam down the bay — shouldn't 
vou? Nevermind. There are compensa 
tions. For you do have moments of sense, 
Perey — haven't you?—and it was just 
snip-snap of you tothink of this little send- 
off, and getting Madame St. Roche and the 
rest of us on board all in good humour.” 
She turned from the mantelpiece and 
looked along the brilliant table, with evi- 
dent satisfaction. ‘‘ And I, for one,” she 
remarked, with some significance, ‘‘see- 
ing as how strange things may eventuate 
during the next day or two, I, for one, 
sha’n’t be sorry to have a jolly old tuck-in.” 

‘* Really, Georgie,” he said, in a peev- 
ish manner, *‘ your language is too awful! 
And why will you keep on asking ques- 
tions, when you don’t expect any answer? 
It’s perfectly maddening! Why can't 
you state your opinions, without clial- 
lenging assent —on perfectly immaterial 
points?) Why that perpetual ‘don’t you?’ 
and ‘haven’t you?’ and—” 

‘*Now, now, Percy, enough of that,” 
she broke in, with an air of authority. 





‘That's all part and parcel of the ner- 





“THERE ARE 


vousness and irritability of your break- 
down; and you undertook you wouldn't 
give way to it again. And you're not 
going to quarrel on the very last night 
of our being together—are you? As if I 
I think it 
was most inconsiderate of Lady Adela, 
don't you? 


hadn't enough to worry me! 


To have this wretched book 
of hers waiting for me, and to expect me 
to spend my only day in New York in 
hunting up this Caspar Sprigg, to woolly- 
lamb him, and get him to promise a 
review! Its too bad! Well, I can't 
now, anyway. You'll have to, Percy 
to-morrow or next day, before you go back 
south.” 

‘*Let her look after her own woolly- 
lambing!” said the convalescent, crossly. 

3esides, how am I to find out this fellow ?” 


‘*Oh, he’s a Professor of something or 


COMPENSATIONS 


other,” said Miss Georgie, as she took up 


the menu and regarded it with imagina 


tive eyes. ‘‘ Anglophobia, as likely as 


not—Caspar Sprigg, Professor of Anglo 
phobia, University of Braggingsville 

mightn’t that fetch him? I remember 
the creature—one night at Lady Adela’s 
—hideously ugly Oh, I say, 
Percy, I call this just a ripping spread!” 


no chin 


But here there was a noise of new-comers 
outside ; and Miss Georgie, not to be 
thought a greedy young person, quickly 
replaced the menw on the table, and as 
sumed her most correct deportment. 

However, as it turned out, these were 
not the expected guests; the sounds grad- 
ually died away; and then it was that 
Percy Lestrange, looking up from his 
reverie, addressed his sister — with some 
slight hesitation in his tone: 
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‘“*T say, Georgie: I have been consider- 
ing whether I ought to tell you—as a 
warning beforehand—or whether I should 
let you find it out for yourself. After all, 
it’s of no great consequence—you can treat 
him as a perfect stranger—” 

She was not paying much heed. She 
had picked up the menu again; and her 
eyes seemed to be pleased with the pros- 
pect—bouchées 4 la Montglas—faux-filet 
au cresson—aubergines 4 la Provengale, 
and the like. 

‘** Are you listening?” her brother said. 
‘*Tt may interest you, you know. When 
I was down at the steamship company’s 
office this afternoon, I saw the completed 
list of passengers, and among tlhem—well, 
you would make the discovery sooner or 
later-—is the name of Jack Cavan—” 

The menz fell from her fingers, flutter- 
ing down to the floor. 

‘** You don’t mean that!” she exclaimed 
—with dismay in her voice. 

‘*ButIdo. John Philip Cavan. There's 
not the least doubt about it.” 

‘**Then I won’t go!” she said, passion- 
ately. ‘‘Iwon'tsailinthat ship. Iwon’t 
submit to this abominable persecution. 
It’s done deliberately. It isn’t a coinci- 
dence—not a bit of it! Of course he knew 
I was in America; I was perfectly aware 
of that; but who could have imagined he 
would be so mean as to plan this voyage! 
And it’s all a part of the same system. 
The last time I saw him in a theatre, 
whenever there was anything insulting 
said about women, in the piece, he would 
turn round and level his opera-glass at 
me. Oh, the ingenuity of the fiend is 
perfectly devilish !—there’s no other word 
for it—” 

‘* Well,” said her brother, with a lan- 
guid air, ‘‘if young women will go play- 
ing games—”’ 

‘*Tt’s never the men, of course!” she 
said, contemptuously. ‘It’s never the 
men who lead them on, and get them into 
scrapes—-of course not! And as for Jack 
Cavan, he deserved all he got—he was 
paid out for his temper, and his high- 
mightiness, and his fine airs: only, if he 
thinks he’s going to persecute me all the 
way across the Atlantic, he’s very much 
mistaken. Iwon’t go in that ship, Perey. 
I will forfeit my berth. When does tlie 
next steamer of the same line sail ?—sure- 
ly they'll let me change—” 

‘*Oh, what's the good of going on like 
that!” her brother said, fretfully. ‘* You 
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‘can't make a fool of yourself before thes; 
people — refusing at the last moment 
What explanation could you offer?—” 

‘* You could have a relapse,” she putin, 
adroitly. 

“Don’t talk rubbish. The fact is, you 
behaved very badly—and now you are i), 
a blue funk. It isn’t Jack Cavan that’s 
pursuing you; it’s your conscience. And 
it isn’t Jack Cavan, it’s your conscience 
that will haunt you all the way across the 
Atlantic. How can Jack Cavan harm 
you? You'll have these half-dozen peo 
ple surrounding you from morning til] 
night. By the way, I srppose you told 
Sir Francis all about that old story ?—” 

‘**Tell Frank Gordon?” said she, blush 
ing a rosy-red. ‘‘No,I did not. Of 
course not. Certainly not. There was 
quite time enough for bygones to be by 
gones: quite time enough—if only that 
spiteful fiend would let me alone—” But 
at this point the door was thrown open: 
and Miss Georgie’s companions for the 
voyage did at last make their appear- 
ance— Madame St. Roche, Miss Madeline 
Phayre, Miss Janie Phayre, Miss Romanes 
Mr. Algeciras, and Mr. 8. F. Quentin of 
Chicago—all of them, as they came into 
the room, laughing and talking at once, so 
excited were they over this little reunion 
and the larger prospect ahead of them. 

Indeed it was the ordinarily vivacious 
Georgie who alone sat thoughtful and 
preoccupied—for spaces at least—during 
this merry banquet: perhaps she was con 
sidering the various devices to which she 
might resort in view of the contingency 
that had so unexpectedly been sprung 
upon her. At all events when they did 
at length drive away down to the dock 
and get on board the steamer, she was not 
much in evidence; and when, finally, the 
great vessel moved away out into the 
dark—a darkness that was all athrob with 
lights, red, green, and electric-blue—it was 
found that Miss Lestrange had disappear- 
ed altogether: she had escaped from the 
usual foregathering in the saloon to the 
solitude of her state-room; and as it was 
surmised that she might be busy opening 
her cabin -trunks, her friends refrained 
from disturbing her. And thus it was 
that Miss Georgie started upon her voy- 
age—with such a night's rest as her not 
too tender conscience might allow her. 

Next morning, when the grey of the 
dawn was visibly declared in the port- 
hole, she reached up her hand to the top 
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of her berth and pressed a button; and in 
response to her summons the stewardess 
appeared—a tall, gaunt, sandy-haired wo- 
man with, on occasion, an Irish twinkle in 
her eyes. 

‘‘Oh, stewardess, I’m so ill!” said the 
voung lady, in a panting and most pite- 
ous manner. ‘‘I’m so dreadfully ill. I 
didn’t ring for you—out of consideration 
for the others; but I can bear this no 
longer. What must I take? Tell me 
what I must take. My brother said cham- 
pagne, and plenty of it, from the first 
thing in the morning; but that would 
be too awful, wouldn’t it? Then there’s 
brandy, but that’s more horrid still, isn’t 
it? I’m sick enough already; brandy 
would only ‘mak sikker.’ That’s a joke. 
That's a Seotch joke. You may think ’!m 
not very ill if I can try to make fun of 
it; but it’s no laughing matter; and I 
knew all night I should be ill—I dreamt 
of it—” 

‘‘Sure I’m very sorry, Miss,” said the 
stewardess, gravely. ‘‘ What can I bring 
for you?” 

‘Yes, that’s just it,” she moaned. ‘I 
don't know. It’s so horrid to be ill, and 
not to know what to do. And yet, after 
all, the boat is not pitching so much—” 

‘*Oh, no, Miss!” 

‘* Nor rolling either—”’ 

‘* No, Miss, and for a very good reason 
too,” said the stewardess. ‘‘Sure we’re 
at anchor!” 

‘‘ What?” exclaimed the invalid, sud- 
denly looking up. 

‘*Yes indeed, Miss; we’re anchored in 
the bay. There’s a thick fog.” 

‘* And we haven’t been to sea at all?” 

‘“*Oh, no, Miss: we’re not near as far 
down as Sandy Hook.” 

For a moment Miss Georgie—thinking 
back over her apprehensions of the night 
—looked annoyed and angry; but there 
was really no use in quarrelling with the 
sardonic stewardess; so she merely said, 
with a certain petulance of tone— 

‘Well, you can bring me a cup of tea 
and a biscuit. I’m not going into the 
saloon for breakfast this morning.” 

Now for how many hours or days, and 
under what pretexts, Miss Lestrange might 
have proposed to herself to remain shut 
up in her cabin, it is impossible to say— 
perhaps all the voyage over; but the girl- 
friends who were travelling with her 
would not permit anything of that kind; 
they came swarming into the small state- 
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room, insisting that she must get dressed 
and go on deck to see the strange sight. 
And a strange sight it was—this huge 
living hive of a vessel cut off from al] 
communication with the rest of the world; 
or rather there was a sort of communica- 
tion, of a dim and mysterious kind; for 
through the opaque, motionless white fog 
that encompassed them, they could hear 
voices calling beneath, voices hailing 
from certain small boats that had crept 
out from the shore. Nothing could be 
seen of these visitants or their where- 
abouts; sometimes their remarks and re- 
plies sounded quite close at hand, at other 
times they were hollow and remote; but 
whatever advice or information they were 
tendering, it was universally conceded 
that until this dense fog lifted there was 
not the slightest chance of the ship ven- 
turing to crawl across the bar. 

And meanwhile Miss Georgie, though 
she pretended to be engrossed in gazing 
over the side of the vessel, and listening, 
had been keeping her eyes alert, and that 
in a tremulous and agitated mood. But 
no one came near. Perhaps the person 
she dreaded to meet was having his morn- 
ing cigar in the smoking-room, or play- 
ing Nap, with some fellow - passengers. 
And at length the girls, tired of look- 
ing into the mystic white profundity, 
proposed that they should all adjourn 
to the music-room; and to this Miss 
Georgie eagerly assented; she knew she 
would be safe there, for none of the men- 
folk were likely to come to listen to 
Chopin and Mendelssohn, in the wan 
light of day. 

The hours passed until two bells struck, 
and then there was an adjournment to 
the saloon for luncheon. And now it 
was that the hapless Miss Georgie en- 
countered her enemy—ran full tilt against 
him at the foot of the companion-way, 
for her anxious eyes had failed to warn 
her of his approach. He was a young 
man of about six- or eight-and-twenty, 
clean shaven, of sallow complexion, and 
with a look about his firm and intelligent 
features as of one who was not likely to 
suffer much trifling at the hands of a 
wicked and wilful young lady. As he 
drew near, he gave no sign of recogni- 
tion; but he regarded her—with a cold, 
and pitiless, and indifferent serutipy : 
while poor Georgie, frightened out of her 
senses, and blushing furiously, could only 
make a wild effort to appear as if she 
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were continuing a conversation with one 
of her companions— 

**Oh, serge, did you say?—blue serge? 
—yes, I quite agree with you—there’s no- 
thing so neat and serviceable—I always 
use it myself, though my things shab so 
quickly on board ship—and I’m too poor 
to bring trunkfulls of dresses with me—” 

He was gone—and she drew a long 
breath to still her panting heart; and 
then agai; when they had entered the 
saloon and taken their places, she found 
to her immense relief he was seated so 
far away from them that she had not so 
much to fear from his relentless eyes. 
And fortunately not one of her friends 
had noticed her confusion and alarm. 

Well, the fog lasted all that day, and 
all the next, and the next—three days 
and nights the great steamer remained in 
that strange white isolation ; and although 
certain critics—mostly commercial trav- 
ellers in the smoking - room — grumbled 
and alleged that the captain might have 
got out if he had shown a little more dar- 
ing, the bulk of the passengers resigned 
themselves to their fate, and contrived to 
pass the time somehow by dint of various 
amusements. The ladies who had first 
obtained possession of the piano were 
practically allowed to retain a monopoly 
of it; and this boudoir-like apartment 
formed a snug and happy retreat; in es- 
pecial was Miss Georgie glad to find safe- 
ty there—for reasons she did not choose 
to reveal. 

But on the morning of the second day 
of the fog, Miss Janie Phayre came along 
to Miss Lestrange’s cabin. 

‘*T say, Georgina,” she observed—for 
only so far had their intimacy progressed 
—‘‘do you know anything of this? I 
have just found it amongst my music; 
and Lam perfectly certain it was not there 
last night. It must have been put there 
this morning, sure. And yet it’s not for 
me—these are not my initials—”’ 

Miss Georgie was leisurely finishing 
her toiiet; but she turned, and perceived 
that her visitor was holding in her hand 
a sheet of paper, that had a couple of 
verses written on it in pencil. When 





she took the proffered page she started 
slightly, as if recognizing the writing; 
then as her glance followed down these 
lines, her vague surprise gave way to a 
very different emotion: her cheeks and 
forehead were flushed red, and her eyes 
were indignant and angry. 


For this 
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was the taunting rhyme that she found 

‘respectfully dedicated to Miss G. L.’: 

I gave you my life, what more could I do, 

And you swore and you swore you would eve) 
true; 

But summer is short ; the leaf Falls from the tre 

And women are changeable, Nellie O' Ree ! 


And do I upbraid you?—oh no, and oh no ; 

The world is the world, and things will qo s 

And you need not recall, mid your laughte 
glee, 

That you broke a man’s heart, sweet Nellie O' Ree! 


‘**Do I know what it means?” she said. 
hotly. ‘‘ Yes, of course Ido! The inso 
lence of it!—the insolence !—” 

She tore the paper into four pieces, and 
crushed them together, and flung them 
wrathfully on the floor. 

‘*Oh, what is it, dear Georgina!” her 
astonished visitor cried, in instant curi 
osity. ‘‘Is there anything going on on 
board ?—what is it?—do tell!” 

‘*There’s an impertinent man on board, 
that’s about all!” said Miss Georgina, 
seornfully. ‘‘Is that anything new: 
You'll meet with plenty of them before 
you’re much older. But I would rathe: 
not say any more.” 

She sate herself down on the couch, hier 
eyes still burning; and as it was clear 
that she did not wish to give any expla 
nation, Miss Janie, after a brief farewel] 
message, withdrew—no doubt hoping to 
hear something further of this mystery 
later on. The moment she had left, Miss 
Lestrange picked up the crumpled bal! of 
paper. She unrolled it and pieced to 
gether the fragments. She read down, 
carefully and thoughtfully, the touching 
little ballad of ‘Nelly O’Ree’; and then 
for a little while she let it lie in her lap: 
and then she proceeded to tear the frag 
ments into still smaller fragments, and 
these she scattered out at the open port. 
When finally she was ready to leave her 
cabin, there was a look of very definite 
resolution on her face. 

She did not go to the music-room, or 
anywhere near it. She went straight up 
on deck, her eyes outstripping her in 
their peremptory search. And she soon 
found what she sought: Mr. Jack Cavan 
was taking his morning promenade, alone 
as it chanced, and muffled up in a eapa- 
cious ulster, for the mist was raw and cold. 

Without a second of hesitation she 
went directly towards him; and he, per- 
ceiving that she did not mean to let him 
pass, stopped short. 








‘‘ How dared you put that thing among 
the music—how dared you!” she demand- 
ed. with a flaming glance. 

He turned very pale, even to the lips. 
But he did not flinch. 

‘‘T wished you to see it,” he said, de- 
liberately. 

‘“Yes, and the others!” she retorted. 
“And the others too, of course! You 
wished them to see it too, no doubt! It 
was for them to draw their own conclu- 
sions from its—from its—from its un- 
truth!” She paused, to get her breath— 
or perhaps not knowing how to express 
the vehemence of her anger. And then 
she blurted out: ‘‘ Well, thank goodness 
I know some one who would not do such 
a thing!” 

This appeared to sting him; for after 
all he was but mortal. 

“The raw-boned Scotchman, I pre- 
sume!” 

‘Frank Gordon is the handsomest boy 
that ever came to London,” said she, 
warmly. ‘‘And what’s more, he has the 
manliness to be forgiving. I say he has 
the manliness to be generous and forgiv- 
ing. He's the kind of man who would 
forgive anything to a woman—” 

“That is a convenient kind,” he re- 
marked, with an air of disdain. 

‘“*“_if he cared enough for her,” she 
went on. ‘Yes. If he cared enough 
for her, he would show himself manly 
and forgiving—not—not revengeful and 
insulting—” 

She stopped again. 

‘‘Have you anything further to say, 
Miss Lestrange?” he asked. 

‘**No, I have not!” 

‘*Then I will bid you good-morning, 
he said, respectfully enough, and he 
raised his hat, and walked away. 

Miss Georgie went down below. At 
the foot of the companion she lingered 
for a second, to apply her handkerchief 
to hereyes. Then bold and erect of head 
she marched down the length of the sa- 
loon, and entered the music-room, where 
the usual little coterie was assembled 
around the piano. 

‘* Georgina, dear,” cried the elder of the 
Phayre girls, ‘‘what is all this about a 
mysterious piece of poetry ?” 

‘* A piece of poetry ?—a piece of trash!” 
replied Miss Georgie, with scorn. ‘I 
threw it out of the window. Oh, there’s 


” 
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no secret about it,” she continued, loftily, 
as she found that these curious maidens 
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were regarding her. ‘‘None. Why 
should there be? No secret whatever. 
There is a gentleman on board whom I 
once—once knew a little; and—and—he 

took this way of recalling himself to my 

recollection. Stupid, wasn’t it?) He might 

just as well have come frankly up and 

spoken, mightn’t he? I call it a stupid 

trick. But you needn't speak of poetry— 

poetry !—a silly little Irish song—of no 

consequence whatever. At least I sup- 

pose it was Irish—I forget—I threw it out 

of the window. He’s Irish himself, of 

course. That explains his writing verses. 

There’s not an Irishman born that doesn’t 
think he can write verses and throw a 
salmon-fly better than anybody else in 

the world. Only, I wish they wouldn't 
bother one with their silly songs!” 

So that was the end of the episode, for 
the present—though one or two of Miss 
Georgie’s companions may at odd hours 
have ruminated over this obscure transac- 
tion, and speculated. However, after the 
weary days and nights of waiting, the 
great ship-full of folk at length discov- 
ered that they were to be released from 
their chill imprisonment; the welcome 
throb of the screw was felt once more; 
they began to creep down towards Sandy 
Hook, and in due course of time got out 
into the open Atlantic. Not only that, 
but they found themselves sailing into 
the most lovely weather—calm seas and 
cloudless skies—blue above and a shining 
blue all around; and fhis delightful trans- 
formation seemed to produce a corre- 
sponding change in the spirits of every- 
body on board. Whither had fled the 
grumblers? There was a universal kind- 
liness and cheerfulness and goodwill; 
confidence in the captain was entirely re- 
stored; the passengers said nice things 
about each other—knowing they would 
be repeated ; rope-quoits and shovel-board 
were started; and of course the music- 
room was quite abandoned, for who could 
remain away from the charming prome- 
nades on deck, in the bracing air and sun- 
light? And perhaps the general amiabil- 
ity had got into Miss Georgie’s heart; or 
perhaps the having continually to avoid 
Jack Cavan on these marchings up and 
down was beginning to prey on her 
nerves; at all events, finding him on one 
occasion alone, she again went up to speak 
to him. As before, he was all attention 
—and as frigid as ice. 

‘*Couldn’t we,” said she, valiantly, 
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** couldn't we agree to be friends, for the 
voyage over at least?” 

He regarded her for a moment, and 
said quite gravely—- 

‘* Yes, if you wish it.” 

‘*Oh, if that is the way,” said she, 
proudly, ‘‘—no, thanks!” And at once 
and haughtily she returned to her friends. 

There came a night: a full moon was 
sailing through the tranquil heavens, and 
on the slumbering and slowly - moving 
waters there lay a pathway of silver, wi- 
dening here and narrowing there, until 
it reached the immeasurable and unknown 
horizon. It was late, and yet a number 
of people had preferred this magical white 
scene to the golden comfort of the saloon; 
and Madame St. Roche was a lenient 
chaperon; she and her little party were 
all on deck, huddled cosily together, chat- 
ting the one to the other, or gazing con- 
templatively out on the entrancing beau- 
ty of seaand sky. And now it was that 
there stole into the silence—for the con- 
tinuous lapping of the waves and the 
familiar throb of the engines formed al- 
most a silence—there stole into the silence 
a sound so sweet, so clear, so distant that 
it seemed to come from nowhere at all, it 
seemed rather like the echo of a flute 
heard in some remote and mystic fairy- 
land that one has visited in a half-for- 
gotten dream. 

‘* Oh, isn’t it too beautiful!” murmured 
one of the girls. 

‘* It’s a cornet,” said one. of the gentle- 
men: ‘‘ but where the dickens is the play- 
er?—is he some Ariel in the rigging, or 
flying in the wake of the boat?” 

‘* That darling Purser—he has planned 
this for us,”’ said another of the girls. 

‘* Hush—hush!” said the most sensible 
of the group. 

And well indeed they might listen to 
this soft and silver-toned strain that had 
for its accompaniment the half - heard 
whisper and rush of the moonlit waves. 
It was an Irish air—it was ‘ Farewell, 
but if ever you welcome the hour’—and 
it was exquisitely played: no wonder 
they listened. But meanwhile some- 
thing had happened te Georgie Lestrange. 
She was seated next Madame St. Roche; 
and the moment the clear notes of the 
cornet began to steal through the witch- 
ery of the night, the elder lady felt the 
girl grasp her arm. It was an involun- 
tary action, probably; anyhow the hand 
remained there, fixed and trembling; and 
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the figure of the girl was trembling too. 
Nay, as Madame furtively perceived, tears 
were running down her cheeks; and as 
her agitation grew greater and greater, j; 
was clear she could stay here no longer. 
She tried to slink away unobserved— wit}, 
uncertain gait and head bent down. Not 
a word was said by any of her compan 
ions—perhaps in the dusk they had not 
noticed; but Madame rose and swiftly 
and discreetly followed. 

She tapped at the door of the cabin, 
and got no answer; but she heard a sound 
as of wild sobbing; and so she made bold 
to enter. She found the unhappy gir! in 
a perfect passion of crying; she lay at 
full length on the couch, her face down- 
ward; and in the agony of her grief her 
hands were clenched into the cushion, 
while her whole frame quivered and 
shook. 

** Georgina, dear!” 

‘*Oh, my God, it’s too cruel—it’s too 
cruel!” she moaned, in the intervals of 
her frantic sobbing. ‘‘I cannot bear it 
—I cannot suffer this torture any more 
he wants to break my heart—and I thiuk 
he has done that now. Ah, Madame 8&t. 
Roche, you do not know-—you do not 
know—that was the air he used to play 
for me when we were at Glengariff—it 
was his last good-night to me—every 
night when I had gone into the hotel— 
and he was out in the bay—and then 
when my people wouldn’t let him come 
to see me—that was at Wicklow—after 
the quarrel—he used to play those Irish 
airs—and they were a message from him 
to me—oh, it’s too cruel !—it’s too cruel! 
—but—but he has had his revenge sure 
enough—oh, yes,—sure enough—for | 
will never reach Queenstown alive—”’ 

‘*Merciful Heaven, what do you say!” 
cried Madame, and she drew in a chair to 
the couch, and released one of the girl's 
hands and held it. 

‘*No, I will not!” she sobbed again. 
‘*T will not. I have made up my mind. 
Long before we get to Queenstown—there 
will be an end—and he will have his re- 
venge sure enough—” But here she 
burst into another flood of tears that for 
a time completely stopped all utterance. 

‘*My child, you are mad!” exclaimed 
Madame. ‘‘I see all the situation of af- 
fairs—it is not revenge—it is to win you 
back to him that he plays the beautiful 
air—it is to recall tender scenes—” 

‘* It is not—it is not!” she said, passion- 








ately. ‘“‘It is to taunt me—to reproach 
me—to accuse me: it isforrevenge. And 

_and—Madame—what more revenge can 
he want? The moment I set eyes on 
him—on board this ship—I knew that I 
had thrown my life away. You see— 
vou see—I have been absent from Eng- 
land for a time—and able to look at 
things—and then—then when I saw him 
_all the old time came back—even though 
I was mad-angry with him—or he with 
me—I don’t care which—and then—then 
he goes and plays this air—knowing it 
would just cut my heart in two—” 

‘Yes, yes, child,” said Madame; ‘‘and 
he made a very effective appeal to you, 
as any one can see; and it will all come 
right—” 

“Come right?” she repeated, and she 
struggled upwards from he» recumbent 
position, and sat there dejected and hope- 
less, making some effort to get the tears 
away from he: cheeks and eyes. ‘‘ Come 
right?—yes—when I throw myself over- 
board—then it will come right—and he 
will have his revenge at last. That will 
be the end—and there will be no need— 
of any more reproaches—” 

And so they continued the argument, 
the one comforting, the other despair- 
ing; until finally Madame persuaded her 
young charge to go to bed, to see if the 
night might not bring rest to her suffer- 
ing soul. 

Next morning Miss Georgie did not 
make her usual appearance on deck, nor 
was she present at luncheon. In the af- 
ternoon, a gentleman, hitherto unknown 
to her, came up to Madame St. Roche, 
and said he hoped that Miss Lestrange 
was not unwell. 

‘*She is rather ailing to-day,” was the 
reply. 

‘*Will you be so kind as to tell her 
that I am exceedingly sorry to hear it?” 
said he. ‘* My name is Cavan.” 

Madame (with rapid thoughts of her 
own) immediately took the message below. 
Miss Georgie was lying on the couch in 
her state-room, partly dressed, with plenty 
of rugs thrown over her; and very list- 
less and languid she looked after the long 
night’s sleepless suffering. However, 
when she heard what Madame had to tell, 
she roused herself somewhat. 

‘* But how did he say it, Madame?—that 
is the point. Formally, of course. A mere 
formal message, that is all. An ordinary 
piece of politeness—” 
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** Ah, no, not at all,” said Madame; “it 
was most friendly and sincere. My child, 
I fear you have been hard towards that 
young man.” 

‘Hard?’ the poor invalid repeated bit- 
terly. ‘‘ Hard? You may think so—but 
you don’t know him !” 

After a little while she said— 

‘* Madame St. Roche, do you ever go up 
the staircase leading from the fore-suloon? 
—there is an archway at the head of it 
where there are seats for two or three— 
would you mind sending the stewardess 
to see if that corner is vacant?—and if it 
is she might ask Mr. Quentin or Mr. Al- 
geciras, either of them, to come down and 
lend me an arm: I could be ready in a 
few minutes, and it would be more inter- 
esting than lying here.” 

All which was duly done; and Miss 
Georgie found herself ensconced in this 
sheltered spot, whence she could look out 
on the deck and the rigging if she was so 
disposed. But she was not yet satisfied. 

‘*Mr. Quentin,” she said to her escort, 
“do you know a Mr. Cavan who is on 
board?” 

‘** By sight only.” 

*“*T wish you would go and tell him, 
please, that I want to see him.” 

A few moments brought Jack Cavan 
to her side, while the sensible Quentin, 
remembering a familiar adage, made some 
sert of excuse and disappeared. 

‘*Sit down, Jack,” said she, in a soft- 
ened and troubled voice, ‘‘ I want to speak 
to you.” 

Obediently he took his place by her, 
and these two were now the only occu- 
pants of this shadowed recess, with but 
little fear of interruption. 

** Jack, I want to ask for your forgive- 
ness,” she said, ‘‘ and if you refuse, you'll 
be sorry some day, and perhaps soon- 
er than you think. Haven’t you had 
enough of revenge? I know now that I 
have made a wreck of my life—isn’t that 
enough revenge for you?” 

‘*T don’t want revenge,” said he, blunt- 
ly. ‘‘I want you, Georgie.” 

‘* Ah, but that’s all past and gone,” she 
answered him, in a sad and resigned 
fashion. ‘‘When you've made your 
bed you must lie on it. That’s all over 
now. You shouldn't’ have quarrelled.” 

‘*Tt was you who quarrelled—you and 
your people—” 

‘** Ah, well, you need not. bring all that 
back again,” she said, with a bit of a sigh. 
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“‘Tt’s all over and done with now. But 
oh, Jack, Jack, what made you play that 
song of Moore’s last night?—it recalled all 
the old times—the old times—the old 
times—” 

She began to cry a little; but presently 
she dried her eyes again. 

‘Tf you had a scrap of courage, Geor- 
gie,” said he, *‘ we might easily bring back 
those old times to both of us.” 

‘* What do you mean?” she said, sudden- 
ly looking up: then her eyes fell. ‘Oh, 
yes, I know. I know what you mean. 

3ut Teouldn’t. Oh, I couldn't—I couldn't! 
He’s such a dear fellow—and it would be 
so dishonourable—” 

‘*It would not be dishonourable at 
all,” he said boldly. ‘‘ It would be quite 
the reverse. I suspected you hadn’t for- 
gotten the old times, Georgie—oh, didn’t 
I know it quite well! And if I have 
vexed you and angered you, then you 
must forgive me: it’s you that must for- 
give. And you needn’t talk about any- 
thing dishonourable: after what you 
have just said, it’s the only honourable 
thing you can do, by him, and by me, and 
by yourself—” 

‘*Oh, Jack, it’s just dreadful to say it— 
so mean and contemptible—I feel so thor- 
oughly mean and contemptible—but—but 
—do you think he would let me off?” 

‘‘T take it, he is a gentleman!” her 


companion exclaimed. ‘‘ He wouldn't 
force a girl into marrying him that 
doesn’t want to marry him. Besides, 


when he hears the whole story, he will 
see that I have the prior claim. I have 
the first claim on you—” 

‘*Oh, Jack, I couldn’t do it!” she still 
protested. ‘‘I couldn't doit. Icouldn’t 
face him. Think of his coming to meet 
me at Liverpool—how could I face him? 
He’s so frank and straightforward him- 
self—and I should feel so deceitful and 
sneakish and despicable—” 

‘*Nothing of the sort!” he maintained, 
vehemently, ‘‘I tell you it’s the straight 
thing to do. Georgie,” he went on, in a 
more insidious manner, ‘‘ will you leave 
it allto me? Will you let me arrange it? 
Will you leave it all in my hands ?” 

‘“*“Y—yes, Jack—if you think you 
can—” 

What now occurred took place in a re- 
cess, as before described, at the top of the 
fore-saloon companion, which was rarely 
used at this time of the day, while any 
passer-by going along the deck would 
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hardly think of peering into this obscure 
retreat. So that there was no tale to te]] 
throughout the ship—or to be set dow) 
here. When Miss Georgie next spoke it 
was in a soft and purring and happy fas\, 
ion—and singularly blithe seemed ths 
poor invalid wrapped up in the fur cloak 
Lady Adela had given her. 

‘You see, Jack, it was this way—noy 
I'll tell you honestly how it all happened 
in the Highlands—for I've as good a rig lit 
as any one to make excuses, haven’t I ;— 
and you wouldn’t condemn me unheard. 
would you? It was like this, you see— 
you see, it was like this—well, perhaps 
it’s not so easy to explain—” 

‘Don't explain anything, Georgie,” 
said he, with a certain grimness. ‘| 
know your ways.” 

‘**Ah, now you want to quarrel again!” 
she retorted instantly. ‘‘ And you don’t 
appear to care a straw whether I come 
back to you with a clear and white con 
science—as I could prove to you if you'd 
only listen. Now, Jack, do listen! It 
was like this, you see. He and I were 
the youngest of the house- party up at 
Glen Skean Castle, you know; and nat- 
urally we chummed; and he was aw- 
fully nice, and kind, and forgiving—not 
like some people. And of course there 
was a little skylarking; only he was as 
bad as I was— i declare to you he was as 
bad as I was; he used to take me away 
for long excursions with him; and he 
would dry my back hair when it got wet 
with the rain, and pin it up again; or he 
would bathe my wrists with eau-de-Co- 
logne when they were bitten with the 
midges; and he made me drink out of 
the same glass with him—like a couple of 
children—like Paul and Virginia; and he 
cut off some of my hair to make salmon- 
flies with. And tricks of that kind. You 
see how honest I am. Any other girl 
would conceal all that nonsense. And 
then it got rather more serious—not really 
serious, you know, but there was a kind 
of appearance of seriousness about it, 
don’t you understand—and my head got 
all bewildered, what with the moorlands, 
and the mists, and the red deer, and the 
wild nights among the hills—and—and, 
in short, we blundered into an engage- 
ment. What made me do it, I cannot 
imagine. But I thought you were a 
brute—in fact, I knew it—and I know it 
now; and he is just the nicest boy that 
ever was born, and that’s what he is. 








You won't mind my saying that, will 
vou? You wouldn't be scudgy and mean 
and jealous, seeing what has happened ? 
And he was such a dear boy, and so good- 
natured, and handsome, and ready for any 
mad mischief that you might put into his 
head—I mean, that might come into his 
head. And then, Jack, you must remem- 
ber this: I have never thought much of 
myself, or put any value on myself; but 
I might have been Lady Gordon of Grant- 
lv. and the daughter-in-law of a Princess 
as well. Only, Jack—only—I will con- 
fess it—it would have been with a broken 
heart. I knew that the moment I set 
eyes on you on board this ship. Then I 
knew what I had done. And I was in 
such despair that I told Madame St. Roche 
I would throw myself into the sea before 
ever we should reach Queenstown. Per- 
haps I didn’t quite mean it, but I was 
pretty miserable all the same—” 

‘‘Georgie,” he said, interrupting her for 
a moment, and speaking rather gravely, 
‘‘don’t make any mistake: I understand 
well enough that you are giving up a 
good deal.” 

‘* Ah, but I’ve got you, Jack !—oh, dar- 
ling Jack, I’ve got you! And what would 
anything else be to me, if I had to go 
through life with a broken heart?” She 
paused for a second, and then resumed, in 
a somewhat altered key: ‘‘ At the same 
time, Jack, I shouldn’t like Frank Gordon 
to think that I had thrown myself away, 
as they call it. I don’t want him to con- 
sider me a sentimental idiot. There wasn’t 
much of that kind of nonsense betwixt 
him and me, and I shouldn't like to have 
him laugh at me now. I’m not moon- 
struck, amI? I’m not a lunatic?—though 
it is awfully nice to be sitting close and 
snug beside you, Jack. And this is what 
I meant to say—though it’s rather horrid 
—since you are going to explain matters 
to him, if you could bring in some little 
mention of Kilcrana Abbey—then—then 
he might understand I wasn’t a stage- 
struck school-girl. Of course it’s horrid 
to talk of such things. I know it’s hor- 
rid. And I do honestly believe, Jack, 
that if you had been a poor man, I could 
have sacrificed everything for your sake 
—but it’s better as it is, I dare say. And 
oh, dear Jack, if you should really think 
there’s been the least bit of sacrifice— 
the least tiny little bit of a sacrifice—I'm 
sure you'll remember it to me, and be 
kind to me, and pet me—for you know 
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well enough you've got a brute of a tem- 
per—” 

It was at this moment--the afternoon 
having drawn to dusk—that the electric 
lights flashed into existence all around 
them. She sprang to her feet, very nim- 
bly for an invalid. 

‘*My gracious, what will Madame think 
of me! Jack, you must come and be in- 
troduced to my friends, some time before 
dinner. Can you tell lies?” 

“‘T can try.” 

‘*How many could you muster, do you 
think?” 

‘* About fifteen thousand.” 

‘* It'll take about all that to explain the 
situation to these people. So go away 
and think. I will say nothing till I hear 
from you. Good-bye!” 

‘‘Au revoir!” said he; and their part- 
ing was most discreet, for they were afraid 
of that blue-white electric glare. 

And again that night the moon shone 
gloriously, this time riding through long 
and fleecy streaks of cloud; and Madame 
St. Roche proved to be the most sympa- 
thetic of chaperons; and Jack Cavan had 
discovered another secluded nook that the 
constructor of the vessel would seem to 
have specially designed for a pair of hap- 
py lovers. Théy were sitting together, 
these two; and they had a great deal to 
say to each other, serious or tle reverse 
of serious, with regard to the future: but 
of a sudden Miss Georgie broke in with a 
low, smothered croon of delight— 

‘** Oh, Jack, kiss me again, and tell me 
it’s all true!” 


CHAPTER XXIV. 
‘SEEMED ATHENS AS A PARADISE,’ 


ATHENS lay under snow—snow tram- 
pled and brownish-yellow in the main 
thoroughfares, but a wonder and a splen- 
dour far up among the lonely pillars of 
the Acropolis, and still further away. 
along the shoulders of Hymettus, a solid 
white against the deep pellucid blue. 
Down here in the city, the air was still, 
and clear, and bitterly cold; the passers- 
by looked miserable, and the scraggy lit- 
tle horses shivered; while the occasional 
wearer of a fustanella appeared to be con- 
scious that the garment was entirely out 
of keeping with this kind of climate. But 
in the salle-a-manger of the Hotel of the 
Tower of the Winds, in the Palace Square, 
there was another tale to tell; the long 
and lofty apartment had been well warm- 
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ed by the stoves; and indeed the two 
travellers who had just taken their places 
at the central table found themselves in 
comfortable case; for at this hour there 
were no other guests, the assiduous waiter 
was displaying before them a most excel- 
lent lunch, while the proprietor himself 
was opening for them a bottle of San- 
torin. 

‘“* Well, Aunt Jean, you’ve done me 
many a good turn,” said the younger of 
the two-—-who seemed restless and preoc- 
cupied, and would hardly look at the food 
set before him—‘“ but never one like this: 
the long railway journey —in midwin- 
ter—”’ 

‘* Toots, toots, laddie,” said Jean Gor- 
don, with her usual good-humour—and 
she at least paid sufficient attention to 
the cutlets and macaroni—‘‘ it’s been no- 
thing but a bit jaunt! And it’s not for 
Aberdeenshire folk to complain of a whaff 
of snow—” 

‘*There was no one else I could ask for 
advice or help,” he went on. ‘‘ You are 
so wise, and shrewd, and kindly; and 
then you have her confidence already; 
she won’t be frightened when she sees 
you—if you can get to see her. But the 
whole situation is so desperately difficult. 
You know how proud she is—proud and 
sensitive. And if I had come away out 
here by myself, and gone direct to her, 
her whole nature would have been up in 
revolt against the assumption—the as- 
sumption—well, that she was to be had 
for the asking. She would have shut 
herself up still more completely—” 

“The foolish creature,” put in Aunt 
Jean, ‘‘to run away and hide herself in 
this fashion !” 

‘*As for that,” said he, ‘‘ I can easily 
understand her desire to get away from 
England: she had not been too well 
treated there; and I suppose she thought 
she would seek a refuge with the people 
amongst whom she had been brought up. 
And I dare say she wanted to leave ev- 
erything behind her, and cut off all com- 
munication with what was bygone. But 
if there was any intention to keep her 
whereabouts a secret, then my blessings 
on that pudding-faced Olga Elliott for 
blurting it out! Of course it was spite 
that prompted her. ‘A maid-servant!’ 
says she. ‘Gone to be a maid-servant in 
an asylum for orphan girls in Athens!’ 
And then I knew ina moment! I knew 
in a moment! Why, dozens of times I 


had heard Briseis talk of that institution. 
and of the Patronne being an old frie) 
of hers, and of the extraordinary beauty 
of many of the young girls there. That 
was how it first came about—that was 
how she first spoke of it: she was telline 
me that any one arriving in Athens as a 
stranger, and expecting to see the crea 
tions of Phidias or Praxiteles walking 
along Hermes Street, would be awful! 
disappointed with the look of the people 
—the women in especial; but on the other 
hand, she said, many of the young girls 
were just divinely beautiful creatures: 
and then she told me all about this insti 
tution, and about her often going up at 
the play-hour to have a romp with the 
grave -eyed small goddesses. ‘Oh,’ says 
I to myself, the moment Olga Elliott 
blundered out with the truth, ‘ we're al! 
right now--if only Aunt Jean will come 
along and be the wise counsellor. But 
the fearful long railway journey — and 
the crossing from Brindisi to Patras in 
mid winter.’ ” 

‘*Get on with your lunch, man!” said 
Aunt Jean. ‘‘And I wish you'd see if 
they cannot get some seltzer-water with 
just a bit of a sparkle in it: this is as dead 
as last Hallowe’en.” 

‘** Here, garcon!”’ he boldly called to the 
waiter. ‘‘Ca ne marche pas—cherchiez 
une bouteille qui marche!” 

‘Ye see, Frankie, lad, I’m rather fid- 
geting to get through,” said Miss Jean, in 
an undertone, ‘‘and I'll tell you the rea- 
son, though maybe I shouldn’t. Do you 
remember a young officer coming up to 
speak to me in the railway station at Brin- 
disi?” 

‘* Yes, I do.” 

‘‘ Well, that was an aide-de-camp of 
Prince George’s. And he had come all 
the way across from Monteveltro on a 
special mission ; and while you were look- 
ing after the luggage he explained the 
matter to me, and gave me a small box 
addressed to you, and a letter from your 
mother addressed to a certain young lady ; 
and in the event of everything going 
right, I was to deliver both. But bless 
ye, laddie, how can I sit still and eat in 
peace while that casket is in my dressing- 
bag—upstairs in my room—in a foreign 
hotel?—I'm just on tenterhooks till I get 
it handed over. The young brigand with 
the great moustache and the glaring eyes 
warned me of its value—”’ 

‘It’s a pity you shouldn't have your 








luncheon in comfort, Aunt Jean,” said he, 
humanely. ‘‘Shall I go and fetch down 
your bag, and you can have it put ona 
chair, and keep it under your own eyes 
all the time—” 

‘The very thing!” said Aunt Jean. 
‘Away ye go. Number eight is my 
room, and the bag is up at the window.” 

In due course the dressing- bag was 
brought down and placed on the chair at 
herside; but still Miss Jean was not satis- 
fied; perhaps some natural feminine curi- 
osity had to be taken into account. 

‘‘What I can well understand,” she 
said, ‘‘is that your mother and the Prince 
might wish to send the young lady a lit- 
tle present, as a kind of congratulation 
on herengagement—if engagement there 
is to be; but what I cannot understand 
is why, seeing they are in Vienna, they 
should not send it from there—Vienna, 
the very place for such things! But to 
put all this trouble on Prince George, 
and have that moustachioed brigand come 
across from Monteveltro, at this time of 
year, when the mountains are usually 
snowed up—F rank,” she. said on a sud- 
den impulse, ‘‘l’'m going to give ye the 
casket now: I’m going to take it for 
granted that all will be well—” 

‘* Aunt Jean,” he remonstrated, almost 
despairingly, ‘‘if you take anything for 
granted you will ruin everything! You 
don’t seem to know with whom you have 
to deal. Briseis Valieri may look very 
serene in manner and self-possessed, but 
she’s as easily startled as a fawn, and sen- 
sitive beyond expression. I tell you, you 
must assume nothing! We are travelling 
for pleasure—we came here by accident— 
oh, any excuse you like!—but for good- 
ness’ sake don’t make it appear as though 
you had come right away from England 
to capture her and carry her off. If you 
knew how proud she is—and—and—ap- 
prehensive—”’ 

‘*Leave her to me, laddie,” said the 
shrewd Miss Jean; and then, not to be 
balked of her little gratification, she un- 
locked her dressing-bag, and got hold of 
the casket, and handed it over. ‘‘ Take 
off the wrappers, and let me see.” 

It was worth inspection: even the cov- 
er of it—the lid of the casket—with its 
dark-green transparent enamel orna- 
mented with filigree-work of faded gold, 
was a piece of exquisite art; but when he 
took out the enclosed treasure—a bracelet 
it was, of Byzantine design, of elaborate 
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and intricate craftsmanship, and all en- 
crusted with uncut precious stones—Jean 
Gordon's covetous eyes were staring. 

“Tl wager that’s from the family 
jewels!” she exclaimed. ‘‘ And that’s 
why it came over from Monteveltro. 
Frank, lad,” she added, significantly, 
‘* your mother didn’t persuade the Prince 
to send you anything of that kind when 
she heard of your first engagement. There 
was not so much approval then.” 

‘* Poor Georgie!” said he, half laughing. 
‘“She was about dead with terror when 
she landed at Liverpool—and just wild 
with gratitude when she found I wasn’t 
going to cut her throat for jilting me.” 

‘‘Now will ye sit down in quiet and 
let a body finish her luncheon decently,” 
said Miss Jean; and he did as he was bid; 
whereupon she proceeded with the pastry, 
and fruit, and sips of Santorin; but she 
kept on talking all the same. ‘‘I’m not 
to assume anything? Very well. But I 
know what your mother has in her mind 
—that you should take your bride to Vi- 
enna, and spend the remainder of the win- 
ter there with them, before they go back 
to the Principality. And a sensible plan 
too. Dee-side is bleak at the beginning 
of the year. Better wait till the prim- 
roses and the hyacinths come out in the 
woods: that’s the time to show the young 
wife her new home. And ye'll not find 
me there. I declare to you ye'll not find 
me there—” 

** We'll see about that, Aunt Jean,” said 
he—himself trapped into an assumption. 

‘*Na, na; I’ve been long enough pris- 
oned up in that tower, and nevera knight 
of them coming prancing on bis steed, 
and blowing his bugle, torelease me. I'll 
be off to Edinburgh. There’s the Leslies, 
and the Kirkpatricks, and the Ramsays— 
plenty of company; and although they 
used to say ‘dinna misca’ a Gordon in 
the raws of Strathbogie,’ there will be 
quite enough consideration for a Gordon 
of Grantly a wee bit farther south than 
Strathbogie. And then I'll be seeing you 
from time to time, Frankie, to notice if 
marriage has made any change. Some- 
times it does, mind. I’m sure you've 
heard of that roystering, blustering, bleth- 
ering idiot, Maceachran—the savagest pul- 
pit-thumper in the worth of Scotland— 
he’s like Fin Mac Cowle, 


‘That dang the devil, and gart him yowle’* 





* ‘That beat the devil, and made him howl.’ 
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—and he keeps his wife, and his family, 
and his elders, and his congregation just 
in trembling subjection to his thrawn 
temper and his down-drawn mouth. Dear 
me, I remember him when he first came 
to Sanchory—a pale, whitey-faced divin- 
ity-student, as gentle as a pet-lamb, and 
as shy as a school-miss—”’ 

‘““And has that fearful change been 
produced by marriage?” her nephew asked 
of her. 

‘* No; I rather think it’s been original 
sin developing,” said Aunt Jean, thought- 
fully. Then of a sudden she looked up. 
‘*And now, Frankie, before I set out, give 
me complete instructions.” 

‘Not I,” he answered her. ‘‘I can 
trust you, Aunt Jean. You always say 
and do just the right thing at the right 
moment—” 

‘* Very well, then: the one point settied 
is that if I can find the runaway, I am to 
ask her to dine with us this evening. 
And we are merely two distinguished 
travellers, passing through Athens — is 
that the proposition ?” 

‘*T leave it all to you, Aunt Jean,” he 
said, nervously and anxiously. 

‘* Frankie, lad, your simulations won’t 
be the least bit of good. She'll suspect 
something, the instant she sees me—-” 

‘*T leave it all to you, Aunt Jean,” he 
maintained, doggedly. 

‘*And while I am racing and chasing 
about this unknown town, what are you 
going to do with yourself?” 

‘Oh, I don’t know,” he said, absently, 
‘*T suppose I may as well climb away up 
to the top of the Acropolis, to have a gen- 
eral look round. Perhaps I may get a 
glimpse of the island of Aegina—that was 
Briseis’s home, you know, when she was 
quite a young girl.” 

‘* Well, I suppose the sooner I’m off 
the better,” said Miss Jean, rising from 
her chair. ‘‘ And while I’m getting ready 
you ought to go and lock up that precious 
casket in your portmanteau: I’m glad it’s 
out of my charge.” 

A short time thereafter a carriage was 
drawn up in front of the hotel, and Frank 
Gordon was pacing to and fro at the foot 
of the staircase, waiting for Miss Jean to 
come down. When she did appear, she 
was buttoning a pair of furred gloves. 

“¢Oh little did my mither think,’ ” 
she said, as she drew near, 


“*That day she cradled me, 
What lands I was to travel ower’ 





—and the idea of my adventuring into 
this strange place—all by myself—wha: 
is to become of me?—” 

**Oh, you'll be all right: you've got a 
good French tongue in your head, Aunt 
Jean,” he said, encouragingly. ‘Every 
one knows that. With all her experience 
of Courts, the Mater doesn’t speak Frenc}, 
near as well as you do, and with such a 
perfect accent—” 

“It's you that are the fine judge 
Frankie!” she said, mocking at him: and 
then she stepped across the swept pave 
ment, and took her place in the carriage, 
and nodded good-bye to him, and was 
driven off. 

And as they went swiftly and noiseless 
ly through the muffled streets, Jean Gor 
don had very little attention to bestow on 
what she was passing. She knew that this 
was a much more delicate and difficult 
mission than she had been willing to con 
fess; and it was not on every one’s behalf 
she would have undertaken it; but there 
was little she would not do for her be 
loved nephew Frank. In any ease, she 
had now little time for plans and prepara 
tions; the distance was not great; and 
just as she had made up her mind that 
she must trust mainly to luck the carriage 
was pulled up in front of the institution 
she was in quest of —a large building 
with something of architectural preten- 
sions, situated in a quiet and rather out- 
lying part of the city. 

She let herself down from the vehicle, 
and stepped across the pavement to the 
gate; and there she stood stock-still, for 
through the railings she beheld a scene 
that had a sudden and unexpected inter 
est for her. The entrance to the institu 
tion was not in front, but at the side, and 
some way along; and around this shel- 
tered door-way, and in a little bit of a 
verandah adjoining, were scattered groups 
of young girls—from seven to fourteen or 
fifteen their ages might be— who were 
engaged, rather timidiy and in a kind of 
unwonted fashion, in picking up hand- 
fuls of snow and flinging them, with little 
cries of exultation, at a solitary figure out 
in the open. Something seemed to catch 
in Jean Gordon’s throat. For the figure 
was that of a young woman, tall, and slim, 
and of a wonderful, agile grace; and from 
among the stunted and leafless trees in 
the strip of garden she also was picking 
up handfuls of snow and hurling them 
back at her enemies—one against thirty 





was the unequal contest; and she was 
laughing merrily—so merrily that every 
now and again, through her parted lips, 
the sunshine gleamed on her perfect teeth. 
Moreover, the reflected light from the 
snow had robbed her face of its natural 
shadows, so that there was a kind of glori- 
fication there; and the brisk exercise had 
brought a rose-leaf tinge to the pale olive 
of her cheek; and her eyes, large, and 
dark, and lustrous, were laughing as well 
as her laughing lips. 

‘‘Bless me,” said Aunt Jean to herself, 
‘‘there’s no man alive could withstand 
the witchery of that creature!” 

But when Briseis chanced to notice 
the new-comer, her expression instantly 
changed — not to fear, but to simple 
amazement. She advanced quickly to 
meet her. 

‘*Miss Gordon-—in Athens—and all 
alone!” she exclaimed. And then her 
heart seemed to sink within her, ‘‘ You 
—you do not bring ill news?” 

‘Not at all—not at all!” said Miss 
Jean, as she took the girl in her arms and 
kissed her affectionately on both cheeks. 
‘And I’m not alone: Frank is with 
me—” 

Inadvertently and almost impercepti- 
bly Briseis appeared to draw back a lit- 
tle bit. 

‘* And—and who else?” she asked. 

‘““Why, no one! We are just by our 
two selves. And of course we don’t know 
a soul in the place; and we thought it 
would be awfully kind of you if you 
would come and spend the evening with 
us, at the hotel—the Hotel of the Tower 
of the Winds—” 

‘** All by yourselves!” the girl repeated, 
in great surprise, and yet apparently well 
pleased, ‘‘ But come in—come in—you 
must let me introduce you to my good 
friend the Patronne, and she will let me 
off for the rest of the day; and I will be 
your cicerone; I must show you the Sta- 
dion—that will interest you, you know, 
because of the revival of the Olympic 
Games—” And therewith she called aloud 
a few words, in a tongue that Miss Jean 
could make nothing of, and straightway 
the small Greek maidens began to troop 
into the house, but not before Aunt Jean 
had assured herself that what she had 
heard of the exceeding comeliness of 
many of these youthful daughters of At- 
tica had in no wise been exaggerated. 
When they went into the apothéké 
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they found that the Patronne was en- 
gaged with two Italian ladies who were 
examining the sewn-work and embroid- 
eries wrought by the elder girls in the in- 
stitution; accordingly they had to wait; 
but when all the purchases had been 
made, and the visitors had departed, Bri- 
seis experienced no difficulty in obtaining 
her freedom—though with kindly warn- 
ings against standing about and getting 
her feet wet. So that in a brief while 
she was seated in Aunt Jean’s carriage, 
and presently these two were on their 
way towards the time-worn Stadion. 

‘Isn't it rather a shame,” said Miss 
Jean, tentatively, ‘‘that that poor lad 
should be left by himself, while I am get- 
ting all the benefit of your instruction?” 

‘*We will call for him at the hotel if 
you wish it,” said Briseis, promptly. 

‘* Well, he isn’t there, just at present. 
He said he would wander away up to the 
Acropolis, to have a look round—” 

‘‘The Acropolis? Oh, then, he is brave 
indeed! For I fear the steps of the Pro- 
pylaea will be very slippery with the 
half-melted snow; and on the top there 
are snow-drifts among the broken pillars 
—one might meet with an accident—” 

‘Couldn't we go up and find him 
there?” suggested Miss Jean, who was not 
much afraid of any such twopenny-half- 
penny snow-drift as the town of Athens 
was likely to produce. ‘* He would be so 
glad to see you—” 

‘‘Oh, very well, then,” said Briseis, 
good-naturedly, and she addressed a word 
or two, again in that mysterious tongue, 
to the driver. ‘‘ You will have a glimpse 
of the Stadion in passing, and we will go 
right on to the Aeropolis.” 

And now it was that Jean Gordon, de- 
spite of all her nerve, knew that her heart 
was in her mouth; and little heed did she 
pay to the Stadion, nor yet to the Olympi- 
eion, nor to the temple - crowned, snow- 
powdered heights beyond. Furtively, 
underneath the rug, her hand stole to the 
hand of the girl, and held it fast. 

‘* Briseis, my dear child,” said she, ‘‘I 
told youl brought no ill-news. And that 
is true. But I bring news. I don’t say 
that it concerns you—I would not pre- 
sume to say that. Perhaps it does not 
—perhaps it does not concern you in the 

least; and you must not think me im- 
pertinent—” 

‘**But what is it, Miss Jean?” said Bri- 
seis, wondering. 
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‘* Well,” said Aunt Jean, after a mo- 
ment’s desperate hesitation, ‘‘ when you 
were in London, my nephew Frank was 
engaged to be married. You knew that, 
of course. But the engagement is all 
broken off now: he is a free man: and— 
and he thought you would rather hear of 
it, in a roundabout way, from me—” 

For a second the girl did not seem to 
realize all that this implied, though at 
the mere first mention of the news she 
had grown deadly pale; then sudden- 
ly she said, in a sort of breathless fash- 
ion— 

‘*Miss Jean, Miss Jean, I would rather 
go back! You won’t mind, will you— 
some other time I will go to the Acropo- 
lis with you—some other time—the chil- 
dren—the Patronne — will be expecting 
me—” And then she herself appeared 
to see that this was some kind of admis- 
sion; and she made a wild effort to re- 
gain her self-control. ‘‘ Oh, yes, we will 
go on,” she managed to say. ‘ Why 
not? The Propylaea steps may be a lit- 
tle difficult; but that’s nothing. They 
may have cleared a pathway even—any- 
how—an yhow—it will be a singular spec- 
tacle for you—you must not miss it. And 
so you tell me Sir Francis is not to be 
married after all!—well, well—” But 
with that her heroic effort to appear un- 
concerned failed her ; and except for a 
mechanical sentence now and again she 
relapsed into a silence that Jean Gordon 
was too considerate to attempt to break. 
The girl seemed afraid. 

And meanwhile Frank Gordon was 
away up on the summit of the solitary 
hill, stumbling about among the broken 
pillars, or surveying the wide prospect 
around him, from the white-clad range 
of Parnes to the blue waters of the Gulf 
of Aegina. The luck of this fellow!—to 
have come to Athens for the first time 
and found it all a marvel of snow-radi- 
ance and azure sea. As for his inspec- 
tion of the ancient monuments, that was 
of a quite ignorant and perfunctory char- 
acter; perhaps his imagination was busy 
elsewhere; and unmistakably he had to 
attend a good deal to his footing—for the 
wind-driven snow had covered over not 
only the deep seams and fissures in the 
rock itself but also the spaces between the 
tumbled and shattered columns, so that 
everywhere were treacherous holes. But 
in the roofed-over portion of the Erec- 
theum there was less of drift; and here 
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the beautiful scroll-work of the cornices 
was clearly exposed to view; so that he 
lingered in these precincts for a long time 
—thinking and thinking—perchance of 
egg-and-dart, and key, and honeysuckle 

perchance not. 

Voices broke in upon his reverie—a 
strange sound on this lonely and snow- 
hushed height. They drew nearer; and 
not wishing to be caught in a corner, as 
it were, by strangers, he withdrew from 
this sheltered spot, and passed out by the 
tall Ionic pillars. When he got into the 
open, Briseis was standing there. She 
was standing there, waiting. There was 
no pretence in her eyes now, as she re 
garded him. For the moment her atti- 
tude was not unlike that of the restored 
Caryatid in the portico hard by—just as 
noble, and simple, and gracious; but this 
living and breathing figure was of flesh 
and blood, as was evident enough in the 
colour of her face and in the shrinking 
and maiden wistfulness of her look. To 
him it was all a vision—a flash: the next 
instant his outstretched hands had seized 
hers, and drawn her to him. 

‘*My own!” he said—and she had no 
word in reply. 

By this time Jean Gordon had gone 
away. The fact is,as the gardeners at 
Grantiy Castle knew to their sorrow, she 
had a trick, no matter in what outland- 
ish part she might be—or the more out 
landish the better—of collecting roots, 
slips, cuttings, and the like, to try if these 
could be got to grow in Aberdeenshire: 
and now, close by the Temple of the Six 
Virgins, she was industriously engaged 
in brushing away the snow from certain 
clumps of withered weeds and thistles, 
seeking for some prickly bulb of seed that 
she might carry off. Also she was much 
interested in the figure of the replaced 
Caryatid, for the mutilated original is in 
the British Museum; and she was saying 
to it: ‘Yes, you are indeed very beauti- 
ful, and serene, and sweet, but you have 
not the magnetism and the witchery of 
the laughing girl I saw half an hour ago 
throwing snowballs in the orchard.’ She 
left the lovers to themselves. 

And thus it was that on this spacious 
plateau, which through so many centuries 
has been the cynosure of all the civilised 
world—on this lofty plateau that looks 
abroad on surroundings sufficiently au- 
gust — Pentelicus, Hymettus, Aegaleos, 
and the shining blue of the Bay of Sala- 
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mis—here it was that a betrothal took 
place, of two souls that had thought them- 
selves sundered for ever, but had come 
together at last. And truly it was a fit- 
ting day for such a betrothal, a day al- 
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JHEN the time came for the people 
\ of the thirteen united colonies to 
proclaim to the world that they were free, 
and that they held themselves absolved 
from all allegiance to the British crown, 
and that all political connection between 
them and Great Britain was totally dis- 
solved, a committee of the Continental 
Congress was appointed to draw up a 
declaration of independence. The mem- 
bers of this committee were Benjamin 
Franklin, of Pennsylvania, John Adams, 
of Massachusetts, Roger Sherman, of Con- 
necticut, Robert R. Livingston, of New 
York, and Thomas Jefferson, of Virginia. 
Why was it that their colleagues com- 
mitted the writing of the Declaration of 
Independence to Thomas Jefferson, and 
not to Benjamin Franklin? The Virgin- 
ian was not the most prominent man 
even of his own section, and although his 
reputation could not fairly be termed lo- 
cal, it was but little more, while the name 
of the Pennsylvanian was well known 
throughout the whole civilized world. 
Franklin was not only the foremost citi- 
zen of Philadelphia, where the Congress 
was sitting, he was the most experienced 
publicist and the most accomplished man 
of letters in all the thirteen colonies; and 
he was especially well equipped for the 
drawing up of an appeal to Europe, as 
he had but just returned from London, 
where he had been pleading the cause of 
his countrymen with indomitable cour- 
age and indisputable skill. Yet Frank- 
lin was not asked to write the Declara- 
tion of Independence; and although he 
and Adams made a few verbal amend- 
ments, the credit of that great state paper 
belongs to Jefferson. And why was it 
that this responsibility was placed on 
Jefferson, and not on Franklin? 

I think the explanation lies in the fact 
that Franklin was a humorist. Not only 
was Franklin’s sturdy common-sense felt 
to be too plain a homespun for wear in 
the courts of Europe, when the thought 
needed to be attired in all the lofty rhet- 


together auspicious; for it is not every 
morning that the City of the Violet 
Crown arrays herself in her bridal robes 
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of silver and white. 
THE END. 
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oric that the most fervid enthusiasm could 
produce, but also, I fear me greatly, his 
colleagues were afraid that Franklin 
would have his joke. It would be a good 
joke, no doubt— probably a very good 
joke; but the very best of jokes would 
not be in keeping with the stately oc- 
easion. They were acute, those leaders 
of the Continental Congress, and they 
knew that every man has the defects of 
his qualities, and that a humorist is like- 
ly to be lacking in reverence, and that 
the writer of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence had a theme which demanded 
the most reverential treatment. 

So it was that Benjamin Franklin had 
to pay the penalty of humor in the last 
century, just as Abraham Lincoln had to 
pay it in this century. Because Lincoln 
was swift to seize upon an incongruity, 
and because he sought relief for his abid- 
ing melancholy in playfulness, there were 
not a few who refused to take him seri- 
ously. Even after his death there were 
honest folk who held the shrewdest and 
loftiest of our statesmen to have been lit- 
tle better than a buffoon. Of the three 
greatest Americans, Franklin, Washing- 
ton, and Lincoln, two were humorists; 
and it is perhaps his deficiency of humor 
which makes Washington seem more re- 
mote from us and less friendly than either 
of the others. 

‘* Never dare to be as funny as you 
can,” is probably a good motto for all 
men in public life. No doubt the British 
statesman who was born in the same 
year as Lincoln has found his deficieney 
in humor an absolute advantage to him; 
and no doubt a potent factor of Mr. 
Gladstone’s success has been his inability 
to discover anything absurd in the sol- 
emn refutation of a novel like Robert 
Elsmere by the Prime Minister who rules 
the mighty British Empire. Of course it 
was not merely because they were wits 
that Canning and Beaconsfield were dis- 
trusted; but beyond all question their 
ability to barb an epigram made it hard- 
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er for them to keep their hold on their 
party. If they had been as impervious 
to a joke as Mr. Gladstone is, Canning 
and Disraeli would have found it much 
easier to wring from the British public 
due appreciation of their political sharp- 
Like all other luxuries, the perpe- 
tration of an epigram has to be paid for. 

Ample as the British vocabulary is to- 
day, since it has been enriched with the 
spoils of every other speech, and opulent 
as it is in semi-synonyms for the expres- 
sion of delicate shades of difference in 
meaning, it is sometimes strangely defi- 
cient in needful terms, and often we find 
ourselves sorely at a loss for a word to in- 
dicate a necessary distinction. Thus it is 
that we have nothing but the inadequate 
phrase sense of humor to denominate a 
quality which is often carelessly con- 
founded with humor itself, and which 
should always be sharply discriminated 
from it. Humor is positive, while the 
sense of humor is negative. A man with 
humor may make a joke, and a man with 
the sense of humor may take one. Nei- 
ther includes the other; for a man able to 
make a joke may be incapable of taking 
one. From an inadequate sense of humor 
many a humorist is guilty of taking him- 
self too seriously. 

Carlyle, for instance, had humor, and 
not the sense of humor. Mr. John Mor- 
ley has called Carlyle a ‘great tran- 
scendental humorist,” and a great humor- 
ist Carlyle was, even if he were great in 
no other way; but Carlyle was so devoid 
of the sense of humor that he seems never 
to have suspected how comic a spectacle 
he presented vehemently preaching the 
virtue of silence in not less than forty 
successive volumes. Dickens also was a 
humorist and nothing else; but Dickens 
took himself so seriousiy that he broke 
with Punch because that journal refused 
to publish his account of his quarrel with 
the wife he had promised to love, cher- 
ish, and protect. Probably, also, if the 
sense of humor had been more acutely 
developed in Dickens he would have 
spared us the blank-verse pathos of his 
dying children; he might even have re- 
frained from out-heroding Herod in his 
massacre of the innocents. 

These two qualities, humor and the 
sense of humor, seem to me to be wholly 
distinct, and it is really a misfortune that 
the terms for differentiating them are so 
unsatisfactory. If we had sharply con- 
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trasting words for the positive humor 
which is creative, and for the negative 
humor, which is mainly critical, we 
should not be forced to the paradoxical] 
declaration that humorists have often 10 
sense of humor. A friend of mine now 
makes it a rule never to risk a gibe wit), 
funny men, because he had twice ven 
tured to erack a joke with accredited 
wits, and they both failed to take it, turn- 
ing the merry jest into a serious matter 
Of the two qualities, therefore, the sense 
of humor is the more highly to be prized. 
It is an invaluable possession, adding an 
unfailing savor to the enjoyment of life: 
and any woman who may chance to he 
endowed with it is always company for 
herself. It is so good a thing that one 
can hardly have too much of it, although 
an ardent reformer might find that an ex- 
cess of it chilled the heat of his resolution. 

As it is an advantage of the sense of 
humor that it prevents you from taking 
yourself too seriously, so it is a disad- 
vantage of humor itself that it prevents 
others from taking you seriously. Tlie 
quips and quirks with which Mr. Andrew 
Lang chose to enliven the pages of his 
key to all the mythologies deprived the 
book of the solemnity which more sedate 
scholars might justly expect in a work as 
solidly constructed as Myth, Ritual, and 
Religion. And TI have no doubt that by 
this free play of his liveliness Mr. Lang 
robbed himself of not a little of the repu- 
tation his laborious investigation and com- 
parison richly deserved. And it must be 
admitted that some of the strokes of Mr. 
Lang’s easy wit may have been out of 
place in a thesis the intention of which 
was purely scientific. 

But this is the danger of humor, that 
those who possess #t are sometimes pos- 
sessed by it. They may thus be led to 
the perpetration of incongruities they 
would be the swiftest to perceive in an- 
other. Lowell was a poet and a humor- 
ist; but the poet wrote the lofty poem 
“The Cathedral”; the humorist was re- 
sponsible for the jarring note when one 
of the two Englishmen met within the 
church at Chartres took the American 
for a Frenchman: 

‘** Esker vous ate a nabitang?’ he asked. 

‘**T never ate one; are they good?’ 
asked I.” 

In the ‘‘ Biglow Papers” the poet and 
the humorist were one being, not two 
separate entities, and the result of the 








fusion is the finest satire in our language 
since the ‘‘Hudibras ” of the Butler whose 
wit Lowell abundantly appreciated. But 
even the author of the ‘‘ Biglow Papers” 
had to pay the penalty of humor. Be- 
cause the Yankee dialect of Hosea was 
phonetically represented with artistic feel- 
ing and scientific precision, the British 
pirates lying in wait for books of ‘* Amer- 
ican humor” published the ‘‘ Biglow 
Papers” as though it was a fit compan- 
ion for the misspelt writings of Arte- 
mus Ward; in one instance, I believe, 
Lowell’s book was even subjected to the 
indignity of an introduction by one 
George Augustus Sala. It is a fact that 
before he was appointed minister of the 
United States at the Court of St. James 
Lowell was known to the British not as 
the poet, the scholar, the critic, but rather 
as the rival of Josh Billings. If he had 
not been a humorist, Lowell might have 
been wholly unknown to the readers of 
Great Britain; and perhaps this would 
have been better than to be greeted as an 
emulator of those purveyors of ‘‘ comic 
copy’ who kept a misfit orthography as 
the leading article of their stock in trade. 
And yet why should we think less of a 
poet for that he has made us laugh? As 
Lowell himself has said: ‘‘ Let us not be 
ashamed to confess that, if we find the 
tragedy a bore, we take the profoundest 
satisfaction in the farce. It is a mark 
of sanity.” But if this confession were 
the only mark of sanity, how few of us 
could get a clean bill of health! We are 
ashamed of our laughter; often we think 
it a thing to be apologized for. Nor do 
we thank the author of the farce for the 
profound satisfaction we take in it; and 
appreciation of the broad fun of farce is 
more often than not semi-contemptuous, 
as though it were an easy matter to make 
people laugh. It is, indeed, as easy to 
make them laugh as to make them weep, 
and no easier. Heine protested against 
our praising the tragic poet for the art of 
drawing tears—‘*‘ a talent which he has in 
common with the meanest onion.” 

In the theatre farce is looked down on 
even by those who prefer it. Yet farce 
is a legitimate form of the drama of the 
most honorable antiquity. It is a form 
of the drama in which Aristophanes and 
Plautus delighted, in which Shakespeare 
and Moliére wrote masterpieces, in which 
Goldsmith and Sheridan excelled, in which 
Regnard and Labiche revelled. It is a 
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form of the drama having not only the 
high authority of these great names, but 
having also at all times enjoyed the 
widest popularity with the broad body of 
play-goers. But the broad body of play- 
goers are ashamed to confess the pro- 
found satisfaction they take in it; they 
begrudge the comic dramatist the double 
reward of praise and laughter; and thus 
they make him pay the penalty of humor. 

It would be easier to understand this 
semi-contemptuous attitude if it were 
shown toward the mere clowns only. 
Grinning through a horse-collar is not 
the most exalted way of earning a living 
—although there are worse. But the 
same treatment is bestowed also toward 
those in whose works humor is only the 
outward expression of serious thought. 
Because the ‘‘ Fable of the Critics” was 
full of fun, many readers in 1849 did not 
discover that it was the acutest criticism 
to which our young American literature 
had until then been subjected. Perhaps 
no mask is more difficult to penetrate 
than the jester’s, and no disguise is more 
effective than the cloak of humor. Just 
as Shylock was iong acted as a comic 
part, so Don Quixote was accepted as a 
mere jest-book; and no part of Mr. Orms- 
by’s introduction to his spirited transla- 
tion of the masterpiece of Cervantes is 
more illuminative than the pages in which 
he sketches for us the successive stages 
of the discovery that Don Quixote, so far 
from being a mere piece of fooling, is 
really one of the wisest books of the 
world. In like manner his boisterous 
outbursts of gigantic fun, always extrav- 
agant and exaggerated, often tasteless 
and obscene, veil the knowledge and the 
wisdom of Rabelais. 

It is not easy to suggest a philosophical 
explanation for the kindly condescension 
which the world is wont to bestow on the 
humorist. The condescension is kindly, 
even if it be semi-contemptuous, and there 
is no suggestion of animosity in it. Hu- 
mor evokes little or none of the hatred 
that wit so often arouses. And there is 
a kind of wit of which it is well to be 
distrustful, for it is dangerous. This is 
the scoffing, girding wit, which, to use 
George Eliot’s phrase, debases the moral 
currency. The persiflage of Voltaire was 
often inspired by honest convictions; but 
there are writers on the newspapers of 
New York who have cultivated a wit not 
unlike Voltaire’s, but with even less of 
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sincerity in it, soiling whatever it touch- 
es—corroding and disintegrating. 

There is no affinity between this sharp 
and envenomed wit and true humor— 
sometimes broad, perhaps, but always 
cheerful and hearty, wholesome and an- 
tiseptic. Nor is the doubt awakened by 
the bitter wit the cause of the public atti- 
tude toward the joyous humorist. For 
that we must seek deeper. Having no 
desire to lose myself in the mists of met- 
aphysies, it is perhaps sufficient now to 
suggest that we seem to have an intuitive 
feeling that laughter is less elevating than 
weeping. Mr. Lecky thinks that a man 
of cheerful disposition, having enjoyed a 
tragedy and a farce, will admit that the 
pleasure derived from the former is of a 
higher order than that derived from the 
latter, and therefore, although mere en- 
joyment might lead him to the farce, a 
sense of its nobler character inclines him 
to the tragedy. 

In other words, we intuitively feel a 
masterpiece of tragedy to be superior to 
the masterpiece of farce; we admit it to 
be higher in kind. From this intuitive 
belief may be deduced the reason why 
our attitude toward humor is semi-con- 
temptuous. It is the reason for this in- 
tuitive belief that it would be interesting 
to have elucidated. Why does a laugh 
strike many of us as a thing unseemly in 
itself, and therefore to be apologized for? 
Admitting with Mr. Lecky that most of 
us feel that humor is inferior to pathos, 
that the tear is superior to the smile, 
what is the basis of this feeling? what is 
its scientific foundation? 

Whatever its cause, this feeling is as 
potent to-day in the United States as it 
was in france in the days of Rabelais, or 
in Spain in the days of Cervantes. And 
the very strangest of its effects now, as 
then, is that it blinds us to the other 
merits of a writer who may amuse us. 
Though we enjoy the fun he gives us, we 
set him down as a fun-maker only; and 
when a man makes us laugh abundantly 
we refuse to look into his writings to see 
if they do not contain more than mere 
mirth. There is no more striking exam- 
ple of this injustice than one now before 
our eyes. 

We have to-day here in the United 
States as a contemporary a great humor- 
ist, who is also one of the masters of Eng- 
lish prose. He is one of the foremost 
story-tellers of the world, with the gift of 
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swift narrative, with the certain grasp of 
human nature, with a rare power of pre 
senting character at a passionate crisis 
There is not in the fiction of our language 
and of our country anything finer of its 
kind than any one of half a dozen ejay. 
ters in Tom Sawyer, in Huckleberry Fini. 
in Pudd’nhead Wilson. 

Partly because his fiction is uneven. 
and is never long sustained at its highest 
level of excellence, partly because he has 
also written too much that is little bet 
ter than burlesque and extravaganza, but 
chiefly because he is primarily a humor- 
ist, because he is free from cant and sham 
pathos, because he does not take himself 
too seriously, because his humor is free, 
flowing, unfailing, because his laughter 
is robust and contagious and irresistible, 
because he has made more of our scat- 
tered English-speaking people laugh than 
any other man of our time—because of 
all these things we do not see that. in 
all fiction, since the single footprint on 
the shore fell under the eyes of the 
frightened Crusoe, there is no more thrill- 
ing moment than that when the hand 
of Indian Joe (his one enemy) comes 
slowly within the vision of Tom Sawyer, 
lost in the cave; we do not see that no 
one of our American novelists has ever 
shown more insight into the springs of 
human action or more dramatic force 
than is revealed in Huck Finn’s account 
of the Shepherdson-Grangerford feud, 
and of the attempt to lynch Colonel Sher- 
burn; we do not see that it would be hard 
to select from all the story-tellers of the 
nineteenth century a scene of immeasur 
able pathos surpassing that in Pudd’n- 
head Wilson when the wretched Cham- 
bers knowingly sells his own mother 
‘*down the river.” 

When we find that the man who wrote 
these chapters, and so many more only a 
little less marvellous in their vigor and 
their truth, is set down in most accounts 
of American literature as a funny man 
only, when we see him dismissed with a 
line or two of patronizing comment, as 
though Mark Twain were only a news- 
paper humorist, a chance rival of John 
Phoenix or Artemus Ward or Orpheus C. 
Kerr as a vender of comic copy, then we 
have it brought home to us that humor is 
a possession for which the possessor must 
meet the bill. Mr. Clemens, having more 
humor than any one else of his genera- 
tion, has had to pay a higher price. 
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GERMAN STRUGGLE FOR 


AT LEIPZIG. 


LIBERTY. 


BY POULTNEY BIGELOW. 


XXXVI. 
HOW THE BATTLE OF LEIPZIG 
COMMENCED. 
O* the 7th of October, 1813, Napoleon 
had spent his last night in the Marco- 


lini Palace of Dresden—one might say his 


last night as master of Germany. He left 
the Saxon capital for the purpose of seek- 
ing and destroying the army of Bliicher, 
who, on that same 7th of October, had 
come to a small village on the Mulde 
called Miihlbach (mill stream), for the 
purpose of an interview with the Crown- 
Prince of Sweden, who commanded the 
so-called North Army. Now Bernadotte 
was a man of big promises and small 
fulfilments. Hitherto lhe had carefully 
avoided fighting, and, above all things, 
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appeared to fear meeting Napoleon. He 
had been given command of one of the 
three great armies for no better reason 
than that he was Crown-Prince of Sweden, 
and Bliicher had for him great aversion. 

Bernadotte knew no German, and 
Bliicher no French, so that the conversa- 
tion between these two commanders had 
to be carried on through interpreters. 
This was not altogether a misfortune, 
however, for the downright Bliicher used 
language full of strange hussar oaths, in- 
tended to express contempt for cowards in 
general, and a Gascon one in particular. 
It was all that Gneisenau and other 
friends could do to keep the two generals 
from an open scandal. 

Bernadotte was so frightened on learn- 
ing that Napoleon had moved out of 
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Dresden that he arranged at once to re- 
tire across the Elbe to the right bank, 
and desired Bliicher to follow him. But 
Bliicher laughed at the idea, and with a 
crashing string of ‘‘ millionen Donner- 
wetter” let the ‘‘Gascon” understand 
that he (Bliicher) was hunting for Na- 
poleon, and would go after him whether 
the North Army went back to Sweden or 
not. 

Bliicher took great risks in moving 
forward at this time, for his army was 
then only 60,000, while that of Berna- 
dotte was 90,000; but the old hussar was 
as crafty as he was courageous, and he 
judged rightly that Bernadotte would not 
dare to go alone. 

Napoleon, on leaving Dresden, aimed 
first for the army of Bliicher, which he 
expected to find at Diiben, on the river 
Mulde, about thirty kilometres (twenty 
English miles) northeast of Leipzig, and 
on a straight line from Leipzig to Berlin. 
After destroying Bliicher, his plan was 
to turn against the Austrian army of 
Schwarzenberg, which was approaching 
from Bohemia. Napoleon treated Berna- 
dotte as wholly beneath his notice —as 
a mere stage hero. But in regard to 
Bliicher, Napoleon made a serious mis- 
calculation, for, on arriving in Diiben, 
on the 9th, he found that his enemy had 
cleverly eluded him—had crossed the 
Mulde, destroyed the intervening bridges, 
and joined with the Bernadotte army 
near Jessnitz, half - way between Diiben 
and the Elbe. This was a serious check 
to Napoleon, for he needed a decisive vic- 
tory in order to prevent the three armies 
from uniting against him. He felt, too, 
that the South German states were be- 
coming disloyal, and that they would 
soon turn traitor to him,unless he dem- 
onstrated his power to win battles once 
more. 

In parenthesis we may note here that 
while Napoleon had lost nothing of his 
power to command troops upon the field 
of battle, yet he had lost much of the 
power he had so successfully wielded in 
1806. The Germans were no longer his 
devoted servants and spies—at least not 
all of them. To this fact alone we may 
trace many of the difficulties he had to 
contend with in 1813—difficulties which 
affected not merely the prompt delivery 
of his orders, but equally hindered the 
movements of his supplies. The peasants 
found excuses for refusing to furnish 
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their cattle and their corn, the conscripts 
found facilities for escaping, voluntec; 
spies were no longer to be had, and hir 

ling spies proved of little value. Pro 
vision trains were being daily attacked 
by Landsturm patriots, and the German 
highways were no longer secure for smal} 
bodies of Frenchmen. All this showed 
that the spirit of the people had changed 
since the days of Jena and Auerstiidt 

On one occasion, after one of his generals, 
Lefebvre, had allowed himself to be badly 
worsted by guerillas of the allied army, 
he said, angrily: *‘ My lieutenants have 
become stupid, awkward, dull, and that is 
why they have no luck. My marshals 
don’t like to fight any more because I 
have given them too much wealth and 
too many titles. They all want quiet, 
and would purchase it at any price. 
alone carry on war.” He might justly 
have added that his generals resented the 
insulting arrogance daily displayed tow 
ards them by the Corsican soldier of for 
tune. 

On October 10th Bliicher was forced 
once more to meet Bernadotte, and once 
more to put upon himself the curb of 
comparative courtesy while listening to 
many reasons for going backward rather 
than going forward. To say truth, at no 
time in Bliicher’s life had he more strug- 
gles with himself than in these days be 
fore the battle of Leipzig, while trying to 
be civil to this Swedish Crown - Prince. 
‘*The scoundrel [Hundsfott] may wait 
long before I ever trouble myself on his 
account again,” grumbled the old gen- 
eral. ‘‘ Hereafter we shall depend upon 
our own strength alone, and have nothing 
to do with this Frenchman beyond telling 
him what we have already decided upon 
—he may go to the devil!” 

And Bliicher went on smoking his 
quaint old pipe and swearing his strange 
oaths. He had now made his headquar- 
ters in the old university town of Halle, 
northwest of Leipzig, on the Saale, where 
the Turnfather Jahn had studied, and 
where is still shown the cave wherein he 
retired for solitude. Here on the 18th 
once more did the panicky Gascon send 
messages to old Vorwirts telling of im- 
aginary armies that were on their way to 
cut him off from Sweden; in short, Ber- 
nadotte was thoroughly frightened, and 
again said he was going back across the 
Elbe. ‘‘ Follow me as quickly as you 
can,” wrote he; and then, feeling that 
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Bliicher was not the man to accept any 
such invitation, he added: ‘* And, besides, 
[ must remark that his Majesty the Em- 
peror Alexander has informed me that 
under certain circumstances your Excel- 
lency was to be subject to my orders. 
Such a contingency has now arisen, and 
I therefore request you at once to follow 
me across to the right bank of the Elbe 
with the army of Silesia.” 

This was the last straw for old Bliicher. 
He roared out his ‘‘ Millionen schock Don- 
nerwetter,” while the more politic mem- 
bers of his staff sought to answer the 
Swedish Crown-Prince in a manner that 
should render the sense of Bliicher’s re- 
ply without the violence of his language. 

So frightened was Bernadotte that he 
actually did move his army across the 
Elbe, and would have gone further had 
not General Stewart, who represented 
the British Excheq- 
uer, threatened him 
with very serious 
penalties in case he 
persisted in his back- 
ward movements. 

Napoleon, finding 
that Bliicher had es- 
caped him, and _ be- 
lieving that he need 
now fear nothing 
from either the Sile- 
sian or the North 
Army, hurried to 
Leipzig on the 13th 
(the eve of Jena, 
1806), expecting there 
to meet the army of 
Schwarzenberg, and 
to destroy it before 
Bliicher could again 
make his appearance. 
But the foxy hussar 
was a match for Na- 
poleon at that game 
—he not only knew 
how to fight, he knew 
also how to avoid bat- 
tles until the proper 
moment for striking 
arrived. He knew 
every movement of Napoleon's, though 
Napoleon knew very little about his. 

On July 12th, at Trachenberg, the allies 
had determined upon their common plan 
of military movement. Napoleon in Sax- 
ony was at the centre of three indepen- 
dent hostile armies, each one of which he 
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sought to destroy in detail. The object 
of the allies, therefore, was to avoid a bat- 
tle until all three armies could co-operate 
on a common field. If Napoleon turned 
against one of these armies, that army re 
tired, and the other two at once marched 
to its relief. This was a very simple 
general plan, and worked so admirably 
that subsequently each commanding gen- 
eral of that day claimed it as his pecul- 
iar property—even Bernadotte put in a 
claim. It was so simple that not even 
Napoleon suspected it until the 15th of 
August, when he exploded angrily at his 
enemy with, ‘‘Tiens! these animals have 
learned something, after all!” 

Many of his generals shook their heads 
ominously when Leipzig was selected for 
the great battle—they advised abandon- 


ing Saxony altogether and taking up a 
Napoleon 


position nearer the Rhine. 
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knew well the relative forces that would 
be battling soon, but had enough of the 
gambler in him to stake much upon sev- 
eral chances that had in the past served 
him well. He was in a strong position, 
and was in sole command. His ene- 
my had many heads, speaking strange 
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tongues, and feeling as different peoples. 
The allies had always been famous for 
stupid generalship and hasty capitnla- 
tions —- why should Napoleon’s luck be 
less to-day than at other times? He knew 
that Schwarzenberg was wholly devoid 
of military talent, that Bernadotte was 
a timid wind-bag, and he believed that 
Bliicher was far away. He had 190,000 
men on hand, and believed that the allies 
would be thoroughly beaten before they 
could develop their whole strength. 

And besides, it was a time when much 
must be risked. The Saxon King was 
following him about from place to place 
like a lackey, and only this strange de- 
votion of their monarch held the Saxon 
people from declaring themselves against 
France. If Napoleon deserted Saxony, 
the little German states, whose rulers 
obeyed Napoleon only because they re- 
garded him as invincible, would ail re- 
bel. 

And thus a multiplicity of reasons, 
mostly personal and political, persuaded 
Napoleon to accept battle at Leipzig—a 
battle close to Jena, close to Rossbach, 
close to Liitzen; a battle in which half a 
million men fought with the hatred of 
tigers, killing and maiming, until the 
ditches ran like the trough of a slaughter- 
house; a battle that enlisted men of every 
creed and tongue, and every resource 
which Christian nations could then com- 
mand for the purpose of mutual exter- 
mination. Yet was ever’battle more ne- 
cessary to mankind? For on that field 
were joined Napoleonism and anti-Napo- 
leonism in a life and death struggle. 
Those men died that the speech and spirit 
of Martin Luther might live to vitalize a 
new Germany. 

But this is anticipation. The great 
battle of Leipzig, the Vélkerschlacht — 
the Battle of the Nations, as it is popu- 
larly known in Germany —commenced 
with the morning of October 16, 1813. 
On the day before, Bliicher started his 
army of 60,000 from Halle, having made 
up his mind meanwhile where and when 
he could fight to the best advantage. It 
was characteristic of the volunteers under 
his command that before marching out 
to battle they should unite about beer 
tables and sing the songs they had sung 
as students, some at G6ttingen, some at 
Berlin, some at Heidelberg, some at Greifs- 
wald, some in Leipzig, under whose walls 
they were about to bleed, and many of 


them here in Halle. They represented 
the free spirit of United Germany, tl, 
searchers after truth, who, though sub 
ject to different monarchs, were none thie 
less citizens of one great German repub 
lic of letters. On the eve of battle they 
sang hymns of patriotism and devotion: 
the university town of Halle never before 
or since embraced so much that spoke for 
a German Empire. 

At the same time old Bliicher was 
smoking his pipe in his quarters, while 
his generals were working out problems 
of strategy for the coming operations. 
Gneisenau came to him and announced 
that the disposition had been made. 

‘**Well, then, you men of learning,” 
was Bliicher’s greeting to his staff, ‘‘ what 
have you grubbed out that is good?” 

‘* Thus and thus, your Excellency,” was 
the answer. 

‘** Yes, yes—no doubt it’s all very fine; 
but the question is, can I turn it to prac- 
tical account? When I get on to the 
field with my boys [meine Jungens], I can 
soon tell what can be done. So let’s have 
another pipe.” 

This is what Bliicher’s host in Halle 
reported, and it was no doubt true. 
Bliicher had scant book-learning, and 
hated pedantry. But no man apprecia- 
ted more completely than he the profes- 
sional thoroughness of his dear friend 
and chief of staff, Gneisenau. These men 
were indispensable one to the other, and 
Bliicher was never tired of referring to 
Gneisenau as his head. 

Once more, then, as at the Katzbach, as 
at Dennewitz, as at Gross Beeren and 
Wartenburg, the Prussian volunteers 
were destined to be the first in action, 
the fiercest in fight, the ones who finally 
determined the fortunes of the day. 

On the morning of October 16th, at 
eigl.t o'clock, Bliicher was at the head of 
York’s corps on the road from Halle to 
Leipzig, on the banks of the Elster. He 
heard the rumbling of Napoleon’s artil- 
lery far away towards Lieberwolkwitz, 
which was beyond Leipzig to the south- 
east. He was burning with eagerness to 
be nearer. Up rode General Stewart, the 
English military agent, with news that 
the slippery Bernadotte, instead of march- 
ing towards the sound of the cannon, was 
trying to get out of the way once more. 
With a mouthful of expletives old Bliicher 
shouted, ‘‘ Yonder by Leipzig Bonaparte 
has started a dance—we want to dance 
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with him—miissen vorwirts! forward 
march—bend or break!” 

By nine o'clock his army was in full 
swing towards the sound of the fighting, 
each corps commander provided with ne- 
cessary instructions. For the troops that 
filed by him he had always some homely 
word of encouragement that went straight 
to the hearts of his ‘‘children,” as he 
called them. 

‘*Na, Kinder, heute haut mal auf gut 
preussisch ein !’—Give them a good old- 
fashioned Prussian thrashing !—he called 
out to a regiment of East Prussian vol- 
unteer cavalry. ‘‘ Whoever to-night is 
not either dead or deliciously happy 
[wonneselig], he must have fought like a 
scoundrelly spawn of a dog!” 

While Napoleon with the bulk of his 
force was fighting the army of Schwarz- 
enberg on the southeast side, he had de- 
tached only a small force under Marmont 
to keep an eye open for a possible inter- 
ference from the direction of Bliicher on 
the northwest, explaining to Marmont 
that he meant to thrash Schwarzenberg 
on the 16th and Bliicher on the 17th. 
Marmont made a gallant stand, and de- 
fended his excellent position on the El- 
ster with ability. Again and again the 
Prussian volunteers stormed his  barri- 
cades, and as often were they driven back. 
York, the peppery old soldier, bore the 
brunt of this bloody attack. He was full 
of crotchets and very difficult to manage 
in ordinary times, but when the battle 
had once commenced, Bliicher could trust 
him completely. Many a time in this 
day was old York seen to open his snuff- 
box, take out a pinch of snuff, and then 
forget to carry the hand to his nose. In 
his case this betokened deep disquietude ; 
and, indeed, there was cause for worry. 
His whole corps was but about 20,000, 
and before tlhe day was done he lost in 
dead and wounded near 6000 of his men 
—and all for a little village on the El- 
ster, whose ruins at the close of that day 
were worthless to any man. 

At the point of the bayonet the French- 
man was at last driven out, and with him 
fled Napoleon’s last hope of maintaining 
himself in Germany. This victory of 
Bliicher’s settled the fate of Napoleon at 
Leipzig. What followed was in the na- 
ture of fighting for a line of retreat. 

Since on this 16th of October Napoleon 
had failed to thrash the main body of the 
allies, he was consequently not in a posi- 
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tion to smash Blicher on the 17th. Oy 
the contrary, he had just managed to 
hold Schwarzenberg’s army in check near 
Lieberwolkwitz. His crushing defeat at 
the hands of the Prussians on the nort})- 
west of Leipzig cost him about 6000 dead 
and wounded and 2000 prisoners — 800) 
in all, 

Yet Napoleon set all the Leipzig bells 
a-ringing to celebrate his glorious vic 
tory! And messengers flew to the ends 
of Europe carrying false news to his wa 
vering allies. The King of Saxony re- 
joiced in Leipzig. He took his meals in 
a cellar to avoid the cannon- balls, and 
from there sent messages to his troops, 
exhorting them to fight well for him and 
France. 

There had been hope for Napoleon on 
the morning of the 16th, for then he had 
on the battle- field 177,000 men against 
193,000-—a discrepancy not very serious, 
considering that the allies were the attack- 
ing party, and that Leipzig is in the midst 
of a boggy plain, much cut up by ditches, 
surrounded by little villages, whose stone 
walls proved useful to the defenders, for 
they had to be stormed as though they 
were forts. The small numerical advan- 
tage of the allies was more than made up 
to Napoleon by the excellent ground he 
had to defend, and by the feeble general- 
ship of Schwarzenberg. Napoleon had at 
one point a concentrated force of 109,000 
men, but Schwarzenberg never succeeded 
in uniting more than 84,000. Napoleon 
had no reason to complain of fortune in 
so far as he had counted upon his enemies 
making mistakes. Schwarzenberg had 
a glorious opportunity of exhibiting his 
plentiful lack of soldier wit, and he did 
so. He admitted that as late as October 
14th he did not even know what had be- 
come of Bliicher’s army. Of course he 
was somewhat hampered by having three 
monarchs to look after, notably the Rus- 
sian, who rather liked to play the general. 

In parenthesis the reader has no doubt 
had occasion to note the fact that though 
this war was started by Prussia, fought 
chiefly by Prussians,and though the Prus- 
sians produced the only first-class gen- 
erals this side of the Rhine, the leadership 
appeared to be divided between the Rus- 
sian Czar and the Austrian field-marshal. 
We search in vain for the King of Prus- 
sia, or if we ever hear of him it is in 
some nebulous legendary form — some 
theatrical picture, such as diplomatic im- 
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presarios delight in preparing for patri- 
otic effect. 

The bells of Leipzig rang on the 16th 
of October for Napoleon's sham victory; 
they commenced to ring before he knew 
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the full extent of his crushing defeat at 
the hands of Bliicher; and they kept on 
ringing as though their merry peals could 
make his loss the less. But with the sound 
of these bells in his ears, the Corsican was 
yet sober enough to know that he lad been 
badly worsted, and must see to his safety. 
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So at midnight he sent off a flag of 
truce, proposing the conditions of an ar- 
mistice. But it was too late. The allied 
sovereigns were fortunately indisposed to 
parley; Schwarzenberg knew that he had 
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plenty of reserves, and knew also that 
Napoleon had none. To be sure, Berna- 
dotte was off skulking somewhere with 
his army of 100,000, but even without 
these the allies felt fairly confident of 
success. And thus closed the first day of 
the memorable battle of Leipzig. 
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XXXVII. 
NAPOLEON’S STAR SINKS IN THE MUD 
AND BLOOD OF LEIPZIG. 

THE second movement in this great 
Battle of the Nations, this cosmopolitan 
butchery, this Vélkerschlacht, began with 
the dawn of October 17th, while Napo- 
leon was vainly hoping that his flag of 
truce would be answered in some way that 
might gain time. The Austrian Captain- 
General Schwarzenberg, while himself a 
man of small soldier talent, recognized 
thoroughly the great gifts of Blicher, 
and by this time had come to the convic- 
tion that the old cavalry hotspur was, af- 
ter all, the most important element in the 
allied army, and its virtua! leader. So he 
sent over to Bliicher to find out in what 
state his ‘‘ children” were after the hor- 
rible work of the day before, and to learn 
if old ‘‘ Forwards” cared to fight again 
on the 18th. It was a dangerous ride, 
this— from the Austrian headquarters 
southeast of Leipzig to the Bliicher head- 
quarters northwest of the town, with a 
French army in between. It was about 
ten miles as the crow flies, and the dan- 
gerous task was given to Count Stephan 
Secheny—a name honored wherever Hun- 
gary isheld dear. The ‘‘ Great Magyar” 
was the name he was known by in later 
days, and, indeed, it must be a superficial 
traveller who does not in Hungary feel 
that this noble patriot deserved well of 
his countrymen. 

Secheny’s task was to ride to Bliicher 
straight through the French lines, and 
with him arrange for a joint attack on 
the 18th. None but a Hungarian could 
have done this successfully, and few 
Hungarians could have done it better 
than this fearless horseman. He found 
Bliicher not merely ready to fight on 
the morrow, but ready to begin at once, 
in spite of the losses his army had sus- 
tained. ‘‘Tell your commander,” said 
Bliicher, ‘‘he needn’t worry about me. 
I'll be there, and your Prince can rely 
on me—Schwerenoth! But as to that 
Bernadotte—only the devil can get him 
into the fire!’ Secheny loved him for 
these words, for in Bliicher was a broad 
strain of that electric current which 
makes the Magyar the best horseman 
and the hottest fighter anywhere between 
the British Channel and the Black Sea. 

To get Bernadotte’s army on to the bat- 
tle-field was now the object of the allied 


monarchs and their craftiest persuaders 
The English General Stewart was the 
most successful, for he threatened to cut 
off the subsidies paid to the Swedish arm, 
by Great Britain unless Bernadotte at 
once marched towards Leipzig. Of course 
the Gascon promised, but soon changed 
his mind after getting a very short dis 
tance. 

He sent on the 17th an adjutant to 
Bliicher, again proposing to retreat. To 
this the old soldier merely remarked, 
**My compliments to the hound [Hunds. 
fott|, and he may....,” ete. 

Another adjutant came begging Bliicli- 
er to meet the Gascon once more. ‘* Mil- 
lionen schock Donnerwetter on that gyp- 
sy scoundrel!” was the Bliicher reply, as 
he went on with his work. He cared no 
more for this Gascon Crown- Prince of 
Sweden than for so much camp baggage, 
but he took pains to let the Prussian and 
Russian commanders in the North Army 
know what he was doing, and gave them 
a broad hint that if they wished plenty of 
fighting they must manage to slip away 
from Bernadotte and follow him. 

Finally, however, so much pressure was 
brought to bear upon Bliicher that he 
agreed to meet Bernadotte; but he took 
plenty of witnesses, and had a stormy in- 
terview on the morning of the 18th, the 
result of which was that the Swede agreed 
to do so and so under conditions which 
he named himself, and which were so un- 
reasonable that he expected Bliicher to 
reject them. But, on the contrary, the 
old hussar agreed to everything, trusting 
that his own craftiness would checkmate 
any further evasions on the part of Ber- 
nadotte. 

On the morning of October 18, 1813, 
Napoleon had scarce 150,000 men left 
with which to meet double that number 
of the enemy. In talking of armies in 
the field we must be perpetually revising 
and comparing figures, because of the 
enormous waste, caused less by bullets 
than by disease. On August 10, 1813, 
when the armistice ceased, Napoleon had 
taken the field in Saxony with 330,000 
infantry, 72,000 cavalry, 33,000 artillery, 
4000 technical troops—total, 440,000 men. 
On the same date the allies could put into 
the field only 364,000 infantry, 76,000 cav- 
alry, 30,500 artillery and technical troops, 
which, along with some 22,000 Cossacks, 
made 493,000 men. Napoleon was obvi- 
ously not crushed by sheer weight of 
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numbers, although many writers like to 


say so. He was pretty fairly matched up 
to the 18th, and before that day he had 
made his preparations for evacuating 
Leipzig and retiring to beyond the Rhine. 

The 18th of October, therefore, resolved 
itself into a species of rear-guard fight, 
in which Napoleon sought to save what 
he could out of the 330,000 men with 
which he had commenced his autumn 
campaign. The allies stormed the famous 


old city simultaneously from different 
sides, the French fighting only for time 
in which to allow their passage over the 
one avenue of retreat that was open to 
them, the road to Naumburg. This led 
them westward by way of Liitzen, Gross 
Gérschen, Rossbach, Jena, Erfurt — all 
places caleulated to excite mixed feelings 
in the minds of the French generals, who 
had come in along this road as conquer- 
ors only seven short years before. 
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All day long near half a million men 
made the fields about Leipzig a ground of 
slaughter, while the hundreds of cannon 
are said to have made the ground liter- 
ally tremble. Napoleon’s men had the 
shelter of stone walls, while the allies had 
to fight in the open, so that there was 
a tremendous amount of hand-to-hand 
butchery before the French could be, step 
by step, driven from behind their shelter. 
The Saxon King, cowering in his cellar, 
had been on the 16th cheered from hour 
to hour by news of victories that were 
never won, and the weak man obstinate- 
ly refused to believe that any misfortune 
could permanently affect the star of Na- 
poleon’s destiny. But his troops knew 
more than their King on this subject, and 
seized the first opportunity that offered of 
running over to the Prussians and mak- 
ing common cause with the allies. The 
Saxon example was followed by the Wiir- 
tembergers, whose King also persisted in 
his allegiance to the French, and treated 
the soldiers who had joined the allies as 
Frederick William III. treated York on 
his return from Russia. The Prussians 
had but a very cold reception for those 
Germans who had fought their fellow- 
Germans when the cause of Napoleon 
seemed irresistible, and who only repented 
when their assistance had become to the 
allies a matter of comparative indifference. 

It is ridiculous to suppose that Napo- 
leon's defeat was due to this defection, 
for the Frenchmen were hopelessly used 
up before it took place. To the cause of 
Germany, however, it was of good omen 
that, in spite of their monarchs, the sol- 
diers of the petty states had come to re- 
gard the army of the allies as a stronger 
power than that of the 
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spent in Leipzig, at an inn whose sign was 
‘The King of Prussia.” He was busied 
with the details of the retreat, and learned 
that he now had but 90,000 men left fit to 
beara musket. All night long he worked. 
and on the morning of the 19th went to bid 
his ally, the Saxon King, good-by before 
leaving for Paris. He advised that mon 
arch to make his peace with the allies on 
as good terms as he could. But this poor 
creature of a King had become so infatu 
ated with the idea of Napoleon’s almigh 
tiness that he persisted in holding to his 
French obligations, and rejected all pro- 
posals for co-operation made to him by 
the allies, at a time when such proposals 
might have been of service to both parties. 

Napoleon had searcely made his escape 
from the town when the allies burst in at 
several points, and with them the three 
monarchs of Russia, Austria, and Prus- 
sia, who met upon the market-place. Of 
course there was immense cheering, not 
only by the troops, but by the German 
citizens, who had prayed long and ear- 
nestly for this day. There is a legend 
current in Leipzig that at some time dur- 
ing this long battle the three monarchs 
fell simultaneously each upon his knees, 
and made a dramatic picture of pious 
gratitude for the success that had attend- 
ed their armies. The head of the Greek 
Church, the Roman Catholic Apostolic 
Kaiser Franz, and the Lutheran Prussian 
praying together to the same God of Bat- 
tles would indeed have made an edifying 
picture—at least one calculated to encour- 
age religious toleration. 

Great was the cheering when griz- 
zled old Bliicher made his appearance. 
The effusive Muscovite Czar embraced the 





man they had hitherto 
worshipped as the Bat- 
tle-Master. 

That night Napoleon 
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MAP SHOWING NAPOLEON’S LINE OF RETREAT FROM LEIPZIG. 












old hero with much parade, and paid him 
many compliments. ‘‘I have only done 
my duty,” answered the simple old hus- 
sar. ‘But my men—my brave soldiers 
—they have done much more.” Of 
course the Prussian King had to say 
something pleasant to his faithful old 
general; and Schwarzenberg too; but 
Bliicher cared no more for this sort of 
theatrical talk’than for decorations and 
titles. The renegade Bernadotte had the 
impudence to attempt some compliments, 
but Bliicher cut him short. 

This was indeed a moment for rejoicing 
all over Germany, and it was well sym- 
bolized by the fraternization of troops 
from nearly every state of the common 
father-land. The people of Germany be- 
lieved still that the allied monarchs were 
honestly fighting for the liberty of their 
subjects, and the volunteers still fought 
in the happy delusion that Prussia was to 
emerge from this great contest as a new 
German Empire, framed in the spirit of 
Stein and Bliicher, Arndt and Gneisenau. 
In the Leipzig market- place, on this 
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19th of November, Gneisenau first voiced 
the popular German programme: ‘* The 
war can only end in Paris, and with the 
downfall of Napoleon ”—the very words 
that were on the lips of every German in 
the summer of 1870, when another Ger- 
man Empire was in the making. 

This, too, was Stein’s programme, and 
that of every honest German—that now 
was the time for the constitutional Ger- 
man Empire. Stein wrote on the 21st to 
his wife: ‘‘ At last we can be happy. Na- 
poleon is beaten and in disorderly flight. 
The great structure he has reared in the 
blood and tears of so many millions by 
the maddest and most infamous tyranny 
—that structure is now cast down. We 
owe this not to cowardly officials and 
contemptible princes—it is the result of 
two bloody campaigns, full of labor, lau- 
rels, and tears.” 

It was a costly victory. Gneisenau 
wrote that Bliicher’s Silesian army since 
August had shrunk from 103,000 to 40,000, 
and that the allies had sacrificed in this 
one battle from 40,000 to%0,000anen. 
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Napoleon lost about 15,000 in killed, 
30,000 wounded, 15,000 prisoners, to say 
nothing of 300 cannon and 900 ammuni- 
tion-carts. Think of some 100,000 dead 
and dying massed in heaps in and about 
this little university town of Leipzig! 
They were cared for as well as might 
be by simple Christian citizens, but the 
best they could do was wholly inade- 
quate. On the seventh day after the bat- 
tle peasants still bore from the fields the 
mutilated bodies of living patriots who 
had lain neglected where they had fallen. 
The houses of Leipzig were crammed full 
of sick and wounded, but many Leipzigs 
would have failed to hold the thousands 
whose blood was soaking the fields for 
many miles around. Pestilence could 
not fail to come in the wake of so great 
slaughter, and disease hurried away thou- 
sands whose wounds might else have 
proved but a short inconvenience. Friend 
and enemy fared equally so far as misery 
was concerned, and thousands of French 
wounded begged to be taken prisoners 
if only that they might escape starva- 
tion. And yet this battle was fought in 
the most highly cultivated part of all 
Germany—in the one place where large 
masses of troops might with reason have 
been expected to receive rapid and abun- 


dant supplies of food. 
We have before us letters of partici- 
pants giving touching accounts of details 


rarely noted by history. On the morning 
of the 17th, for instance, Prussian (Meck- 
lenburg) officers went to do what they 
could for the French wounded locked up 
in the chureh and town-hall of Schkeu- 
ditz, near which the hardest of Bliicher’s 
fighting had been. Here was seen a Prus- 
sian lieutenant feeding beef broth to a 
French captain whose face had been near- 
ly cut to pieces. ‘‘ It was touching,” says 
one narrator, ‘‘to see how grateful the 
French were for our little acts of kind- 
ness, and how fortunate they counted 
themselves for having fallen into our 
hands rather than into those of the Cos- 
sacks. Nota single Frenchman had been 
robbed of his purse or his watch. In- 
deed, the confidence in us was so great 
that a captured colonel of the Guard- 
marine Infantry, having heard that Ney 
had given up the battle as lost, wrote in 
a Prussian officer’s pocket- book the ad- 
dress of a friend in Paris, adding that the 
Prussians would soon be there without 
doubt.” 
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This is pleasant contrast to the plun- 
dering of the French after Jena. 

Nor can we forget here the gallant 
Private Timm, of the Mecklenburg hus 
sars. He noticed two French officers 
galloping away from the battle- field, so 
he put spurs after them, knocked the first 
one from his horse and cut the second 
one across the head. But as he did so 
he noted a gold eagle of the Imperial 
Guard peeping from under the officer's 
coat, and with that he launched the 
mightiest stroke he was capable of, and 
this time the Frenchman, with his pre- 
cious eagle, rolled in the mud. Now 
Private Timm knew no language but the 
Plattdeutsch of Mecklenburg, but he knew 
that no Imperial eagle had yet been cap- 
tured, and that it was the grandest mili- 
tary trophy any regiment could desire. 
So he sprang from his horse, threw him- 
self upon the Frenchman, and there, in 
the mud, while the great guns were boom- 
ing and the fate of the world was in the 
balance, the Mecklenburg private and the 
officer of Napoleon wrestled for this bauble. 
So fierce was this struggle that the stand- 
ard broke; but yet the gallant French- 
man held to it with a grip of steel, and at 
last the sword again had to be drawn, and 
the eagle wrested from the fingers of the 
dead. 

Off galloped Private Timm to his regi- 
ment, swinging aloft the French eagle— 
the most precious trophy of the whole 
war. There had been plenty of eagles 
captured from line regiments, but here 
was the first one taken from the Imperial 
Guard, and it had been taken in hand-to- 
hand fight on the battle-field. 

Timm was the hero of the day. He 
was sent to Bliicher, and Bliicher sent him 
to the monarchs. He received all sorts 
of high medals and many compliments. 
As the allied sovereigns passed the golden 
bird from hand to hand, the Mecklenburg 
hussar remarked to his neighbor: ‘‘ Now 
that I have tamed that bird of prey, it is 
not difficult to let him hop from one fin- 
ger to the other; yesterday I don’t think 
these people would have cared to play 
with him.” } 

Another Mecklenburg hussar pursued 
a French officer and called upon him to 
surrender. The answer came in the 
shape of a backhanded cut, which gave 
the hussar an ugly wound. But he still 
had strength enough to catch up with the 
Frenchman and give him one over the 
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head that toppied him down off his horse 
and made him beg for mercy. The hussar 
private at once dismounted, tore up his 
shirt for bandages, dressed his prisoner’s 
wounds, and the prisoner did the same 
for his Mecklenburg captor. And all 
over this Leipzig plain were things done 
with equal incoherence—one moment two 
men madly seeking each to kill the other, 
the next trying each to heal the other's 
wounds. 
XXXVIIL. 
BLUCHER REACHES THE RHINE AFTER 
MUCH DIFFICULTY. 

BLUCHER’s idea of winning a battle was 
not merely to drive the enemy from the 
field, but to chase him until he was ut- 
terly demoralized and hopelessly incapa- 
ble of further resistance. His anger was 
hot, therefore, when he learned that Na- 
poleon had, after all, slipped away, and 
that no serious attempt had been made to 
stop him. Schwarzenberg has been ac- 
cused, with much plausibility, of having 
connived at this escape. Indeed, there is 
some ground for thinking that in these 
latter days the allied monarchs did not 
desire Napoleon’s fall; they would have 
been rather embarrassed to know what to 
do with him had he been captured. While 
the simple patriots of Germany were giv- 
ing their last groschens in order to fight 
the monster who had so cruelly oppressed 
them, the professionally polite diplomats 
were exchanging messages from court to 
court, and in these messages was little 
that could kindle enthusiasm in an hon- 
est German. 

Austria and Russia had not the slightest 
desire to see Prussia either free or strong. 
Both these countries regarded the Ger- 
man patriots as dangerous radicals who 
were attacking the foundations of old- 
fashioned monarchy, and they viewed 
with alarm a succession of victories which 
promised soon to make Prussia once more 
chief amongst the powers. Of course 
they kept their views very quiet while 
Napoleon was yet dangerous, and while 
Prussians bore the brunt of the hard 
fighting ; but now that the common en- 
emy was in full flight towards the Rhine, 
and that the allied armies represented an 
armed strength of fully one million men, 
the bond of self-preservation was loosened, 
and once more selfish intrigues com- 
menced. 

Bliicher had already got close upon the 
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heels of Napoleon (on October 25th) when, 
to his amazement and sorrow, he received 
orders from headquarters which put an 
end to the chase, and so by the 3d of No- 
vember Napoleon had crossed the Rhine 
in safety. However, of his 330,000 he 
saved barely 60,000, and those who did 
follow him carried a frightful amount of 
typhus germs, the result of privations of 
all kinds. His guards,whom he had care- 
fully shielded from exposure, sank in 
numbers from 40,000 to 10,000. Had 
Bliicher commanded the allied armies, or 
even the whole of the Prussian army, it is 
safe to think that the war for German 
liberty would have ended in November of 
1813, with the complete destruction of the 
French army and the capture of its leader. 

But all this form of speculation brings 
us back to such questions as, why did 
the Prussian King permit himself to be 
led by the other monarchs? why did he 
echo the orders of a Russian or an Aus- 
trian? why did he not place himself at 
the head of the German people, or at 
least his own Prussians, and loudly pro- 
claim that this war was one in which 
Prussia must of right take the lead, as she 
had been the chief sufferer, and had been 
the first to bear the brunt of battle? 

The King of Prussia looked on and 
saw that Austria was making treaties 
with Bavaria and Wiirtemberg, whose 
monarchs were the creatures of Napoleon, 
and whose troops had helped to lay Prus- 
sia waste. Austrian Metternich had less 
interest in fighting France than in check- 
ing the possible expansion of Prussia. 
The guns of Leipzig had hardly ceased 
booming when courtiers throughout Ger- 
many were spinning a web of diplomatic 
intrigue, whose purpose was to thwart the 
people in their hopes for a united father- 
land. The petty sovereigns whose titles 
sprang from Napoleon were not only all 
forgiven; they were not even made to 
restore their dishonest gains. Under Aus- 
trian auspices treaties were made in No- 
vember with Wirtemberg, Baden, Hesse- 
Darmstadt, Nassau, Saxe-Coburg, and 
many others, all after the pattern of the 
one with Bavaria. It was a league of 
some thirty petty monarchs, united not 
with their people, but against them. It 
was a ‘‘ trust” or combination for police 
purposes; a kingly confederation intend- 
ed to protect many weak thrones from the 
possible consequences of political discon- 
tent amongst the people. 
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Napoleon's ambassador at some of the 
little German courts had been captured 
in Gotha and brought to Weimar. This 
happened while Blicher was straining ev- 
ery muscle to reach the Rhine before the 
French. Metternich received the ambas- 
sador cordially, and assured him that the 
allies felt very kindly towards France, 
and wished only for peace. 

They jogged together to Frankfort, 
where all the monarchs had assembled, 
and all the diplomatic agents. Here 
Metternich fortified his proposition by 
securing the Russian and the English 
plenipotentiaries to unite with Austria 
in assuring the Frenchman that nobody 
wished to see the Napoleonic dynasty 
upset. Nobody referred, of course, to 
Bliicher and Gneisenau and Stein. 

On November 9th these diplomatic con- 
spirators proposed peace to Napoleon on 
the condition, amongst many minor ones, 
that the Rhine be regarded as France’s 
natural frontier. So here at the start 
Germany, after all her sacrifices, consent- 
ed to surrender her right to regard the 
Rhine as a German stream. Had Na- 
poleon accepted thesé conditions, it would 
have constituted his greatest political 
triumph—that a man flying with 50,000 
beaten troops before an army of 500,000 
should make terms by which he not only 
lost nothing, but actually held on to a 
large part of that which he had stolen 
from his neighbors. 

But, fortunately for Europe, Napoleon 
was blinded by the gambler’s passion, and 
persisted in repeating to his generals, 
‘* Next spring I shall be back again with 
250,000 men,” On November 15th he re- 
ceived this peace proposal in Paris, and 
on the day following Maret, his diplomatic 
chief clerk, despatched to Metternich in 
Frankfort such an answer as showed con- 
clusively that Napoleon wanted time to 
arm, but not peace. 

France had ceased to have a free press 
or a free deliberative assembly from the 
moment that Napoleon became her ruler; 
she was police-ridden in the sense that 
Russia is to-day. Yet even in France 
much grumbling was heard when their 
Emperor returned completely beaten a 
second time. He offered his people no 
apologies, no regrets, no promises of a 
liberal constitution. At once he sent out 
orders for a new levy of 300,000 recruits, 
as though babies could be born as rapidly 
as soldiers were killed. 
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Blacher had been marching straight 
for the Rhine, after having been ordered 
away from the pursuit of Napoleon, and 
in two columns passed Dillenburg and 
Siegen, reaching Altenkirchen on Novem- 
ber 11th. He had intended to cross the 
Rhine on November 15th near Milheim. 
But again he was arrested in his vorwiirts 
move by the peace diplomatists, and, for 
fear the old firebrand would carry his 
men into France on his own account, he 
was ordered to march his army to Frank- 
fort, there to be watched by the allies. 

To be sure, his men needed rest, for he 
had at that moment only about 36,000 
men left out of the 100,000 with which he 
had commenced the campaign. York’s 
corps, Which in August numbered 37,738, 
reached the Rhine only 11,515 strong. 
Out of 13,369 Landwehr, or volunteer 
militia, only 2164 reached the Rhine, and 
then in a most dilapidated condition. <A 
walk from the Baltic to the Rhine is at no 
time of year an easy excursion, but a walk 
that commenced in July and ended at 
Christmas, that involved carrying about 
fifty pounds of baggage on the back, of 
going ragged and barefooted most of the 
way, of starting with summer clothing 
and never getting a change for winter, 
of tramping much of the time on an 
empty belly, and sleeping many nights in 
the cold and the wet—these are the de- 
tails of soldier life that are not realized 
by many, even by those who camp out 
for a few warm nights at Aldershot or 
Peekskill. The dangers of war are great- 
er in camp than on the battle-field; more 
soldiers are killed by bad food, exposure, 
and disease than by the bullets of the 
enemy. German chronicles tell us that 
in the hospitals of that year the mortality 
was anywhere between twenty-five and 
fifty out of every hundred sick. 

And yet, while German liberty was be- 
ing traded away by Metternich and Com- 
pany for purely dynastic advantages, the 
little hamlets of Brandenburg and Pom- 
erania kept on sending to the front what 
they could spare for their fathers and 
brothers under arms, so that the ravages 
of the last month’s fighting might be made 
good. 

Stein felt very indignant when the al- 
lies commenced to parley with Napoleon 
instead of demanding his surrender. He 
had come with the Russian Czar intrust- 
ed by that monarch with the task of pro- 
viding temporary administration of law 
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A MECKLENBURG HUSSAR’S CAPTURE, 


in those German lands which were suc- 
cessively occupied by the allied armies. 
We remember him as having first given 
to Prussia the laws that made her a great 
power, and as having been driven from 
office by order of Napoleon in 1808. Now 
was a time for the Prussian King to take 
him back into his service, but Frederick 
William preferred the courtly Harden- 
berg. Stein was doing a great work for 
Germany, though not one so full of dra- 
matic situations as that of a commanding 


general. When, however, in Frankfort, 
he learned that his master, the Russian 
Czar, instead of pressing on to Paris, talk- 
ed of terms with the Corsican invader, lie 
forgot the little court polish he had ever 
had, and roundly took his Muscovite Ma- 
jesty to task for breaking his word. He 
accused him of seeking to perpetuate 
small kingdoms in Germany instead of 
seeking to found a great German Empire. 

‘‘ But,” pleaded Alexander, piteously, 
‘*T must have a lot of small states in Ger- 
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many and a lot of royal dynasties. Oth- 
erwise how shall I be able to have 
suitable marriages for all my Russian 
erand-dukes and grand-duchesses?” 

‘Of course—I apologize,” answered 
Stein, with flaming eyes. ‘‘ How could I 
suspect that your Majesty wished to make 
of Germany a Russian stud-farm !” 

At any rate, Stein put an end to the 
peace-at-any-price party in Frankfort— 
in fact, his name was discussed at the 
mess-tables of German regiments as that 
of a possible first Emperor of Germany. 
The idea of German unity and a German 
Empire was in the hearts of the German 
soldiers of 1813. This feeling was revived 
fifty-seven years later; but in 1870 there 
was a soldier King on the Prussian throne 
and a real Crown - Prince — the beloved 
Unser Fritz, who first put this idea into 
practical political form, and forced a 
Prussian Prime Minister to follow in the 
great popular movement that finally 
crowned William I. at Versailles. 

On the 1st of December the patriots of 
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Germany once more looked happy—war 
began again, and Paris was made the 
goal. On the eve of the new year, 1814, 
Bliicher crossed the Rhine at Caub, where 
still stands the old castle in mid-stream 
from which the pontoons were stretched 
to either bank. It was a momentous 
night for Germany when Bliicher led his 
50,000 into the enemy’s country. He was 
the first to break the way, and every one 
who knows the old soldier knows that he 
was bound to keep ahead of all the rest 
and do more fighting than any one else. 
The Rhine is now a stream of pleasure, 
where luxurious steamers provide fine 
wines and lengthy tables d’héte to the 
passengers who sit on deck and admire 
the passing landscape. Let us_ believe 
that when they pass the grim old castle 
of Caub they feel the spirit of brave old 
Bliicher hovering about its ancient walls, 
and are grateful to the gallant old man 
who here broke the path in which might 
tread the future armies of united Ger- 
many. 


THERE. 
BY LULAH RAGSDALE. 
if ERE I am sick with thinking and with dreams; 


With memories of struggles, lately past. 
Here come to me the town’s sharp, fretful streams 
Of jarring sounds—that all sweet sounds outlast. 


There in the wood’s shut heart is spacious calm; 
And vast, deep silence; and sweet spicery 

Shed downward from the dusky pines like balm— 
Good to sad souls that ache for sympathy. 


There, from the open mouth of one cool spring, 
The gurgling laughter breaks in silvery streams,— 
Too soft to mock the quiet of a human thing, 
Beside it resting from late fever-dreams. 


There vague, fresh airs uplift, like finger-tips, 
The matted curls from off the throbbing brain; 

And vapory kisses, from the mist’s light lips, 
Dissolve upon the cheek in fine, sweet rain. 


There is green shadow, shot with threads of gold,— 
Too mellow-toned to strain.an aching eye,— 
And there a heaven of bluets, on a wold 
Far up the sloping hill-side that lies by. 


There can one catch, too—prone in emerald gloom— 
Semblance of dawn; rose billows, foaming fair, 

Of a peach orchard full of clustered bloom 
That blows pink flakes afar:—Would I were there! 
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DASHUR EXPLORATIONS 


BY JACQUES DE MORGAN. 


HE important results 
that I had obtained 
during the preceding year 
in my first campaign as an 
explorer in the necropolis 
at Dashur led me to devote 
the winter of 1894-5 to the 
examination of those struc- 
tures which my earlier op- 
erations had not allowed 
me to inspect, and with this 
new year discoveries as re- 
markable as those foregoing 
them, if, indeed, not of great- 
er interest, occurred as the reward of my 
effort and of four months spent in the 
midst of the sands of the desert. 
It was on the 15th of November that 
I resumed my operations, employing in 
them the fellahs of Sakkara and their 
two reis, Rubi Hamzarri and his son 
Khalif Hamzarri, whose practical know- 





ledge and long experience have been 
often of such utility to me. Rubi Ham 
zarri Was a young man when Marietta 
Bey opened the Serapeum of the New 
Empire, in 1852. Since that time he has 
not ceased to be the chef de chantiers 
and main assistant of the founder of our 
antiquarian service. While Marietta Bey 
was carrying on his operations at Sak- 
kara, Rubi was growing old in his pro- 
fession, and so taught his son the secrets 
of the business, along with those princi- 
ples of honesty and discipline unfortu- 
nately very rare among the fellahin of 
the present generation. The two men 
are notable figures in their calling. En- 
joying the greatest respect on the part of 
the village folk, they are solicitous for 
such respect even more than for money; 
and, before all things else, they are thor- 
oughly interested in their occupation as 
antiquarian explorers. 
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As to the actual workmen that I em- 
ploy — who number some two hundred 
or two hundred and fifty men— these 
are all from the village of Sakkara it- 
self. The men are paid at an average 
rate of seventy-five centimes a day for 
each digger. Children receive fifty cen- 
times, and are utilized in carrying away 
earth in baskets, which they poise on 
their heads. To be sure, this process 
is a superannuated one. But the Egyp- 
tian fellah abides by it, and any im- 
provements on it are dismissed by him 
with scorn. There is a gain in pictu- 
resqueness through it, assuredly; for no- 
thing is more curious than to watch these 
files of children hastening on and on, 
like ants to an ant-hill, to empty their 
baskets at the place assigned; while at 
the same time the carts, tilted over by 
the chantiers, remain quite useless, But 
the most improved methods of such work 
seem only to bear testimony to the prodi- 
gious strength of primitive means—those 
by which the pyramids themselves were 
erected, and the greatest edifices of antiq- 
uity brought into existence. The fellah 
workman withal is industrious; he sub- 
sists on a little bread and water, adding 
a few dates, or cucumbers, or vegetables, 
though very rarely any meat—a thing 
much too costly for his resources. Hence, 
when my explorations have led to an 
important discovery, I follow the custom 
of regaling the laborers with—a native 
buffalo! This means a fine féte for the 
village. It was in the midst of such 
simple people, in his Sakkara house, that 
Marietta Bey lived many years. It was 
with them that I as well spent my win- 
ters, dividing my time between my edito- 
rial necessities and the superintending of 
the field of operations. And Marietta 
Bey was right in his liking for the fellah 
and his desert. One experiences in the 
neighborhood of these vast cities of the 
dead, buried in the sands, poetical emo- 
tions impossible to define. 

I resumed, on the 15th of November, 
1894, the labors that had been given over 
on the 17th of June in the same year. I 
had various ends to follow out. I was 
anxious to continue the researches made 
under the Pyramid of Usertesen III., in 
order that I might light upon the royal 
chamber in it; to seek under the south- 
erly pyramid for bricks from the tomb of 
Amenemhat III.; and, finally, to exam- 
ine once again the ruins that lie half- 


way between the understructure of the 
Memphisian Necropolis, indicated under 
the rubric ‘*‘ Pyramid No. LI.”’—that one 
ordinarily called in the vicinity the 
‘* White Mastaba”—‘ Mastaba el Beidah.” 

In the Pyramid of Usertesen IIT. I had 
already come upon its Gallery of Prin- 
cesses and Treasures. I knew the name 
of the king who had been buried there, 
which name had been found in the ruins 
of the neighboring funerary temple. But, 
in spite of very general mining, I had not 
yet been able to reach the royal funerary 
apartments when I was terminating my 
first campaign. The heats of the month 
of June came on with such intensity that 
it was not possible to keep lights burning 
in the galleries. The air was insufficient 
for the lungs of my workmen. In No- 
vember my first care was to adjust a sys- 
tem of artificial aeration, in the same 
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RUBI HAMZARRI. 


manner in which ordinary miners man- 
age the matter; and also properly to re- 
enforce with wood certain portions of 
the galleries that had become unsafe. By 
the 17th of November, these preparations 
being finished, I began the new ramifica- 
tions with the layers occurring in the 
western understructure of the edifice. 
The theories accepted up to that time 
had affirmed that the funerary chambers 
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KHALIF HAMZARRI. 


were situated under the centre of such 
an edifice, whether the upper portion of 
their ceilings was made a part of the 
lower layers of the pyramid, or had been 
formed into a roomy cavity, open to the 
of the exte- 

But it has 


sky, before the construction 
rior parts of the monument. 
happened with this notion precisely as 
with all theories based on imperfect prem- 


ises—it proves to beat fault. For, on No- 
vember 23d, after a week’s effort, I came 
upon the royal apartments, built in a spa- 
cious excavation in the rock itself, and 
far westward of the centre of the pyramid 
in question. The royal sepulchre of the 
king consists of several chambers, that 
of the sarcophagus, the most important 
one, being constructed in the chaik-white 
granite of Assouan. The other apart- 
ments, made of Turah limestone, are less 
roomy, but finished with a care equal 
to the royal one, properly so called. A 
very narrow passageway permitted the 
transportation of the royal mummy to 
the tomb itself. The entrance to this 
passageway was through a shaft situated 
in the westerly part of the pyramid. The 
sarcophagus was introduced by another 
passage. But I could not pursue this 
gallery, on account of some obstacles to 
my workmen’s efforts. 

The tomb of Usertesen III. was ab- 
solutely empty. The spoilers of it had 
carried off even the smallest fragments 
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of the sarcophagus. Before turning away 
from these violated and pillaged cham 
bers the intruders had traced upon tix 
walls human figures, caricatures repre 
senting Egyptian subjects, and even 
series of busts, the characteristics of which, 
were so removed from the artistic usages 
of ancient Egypt that one could readily 
conclude that the despoilers were foreign 
ones. 

The exterior casing of the Pyramid of 
Usertesen III. was exploited at the epoch 
of the Ramessides, the graffiti that were 
met in the fragments of the exploitation 
being the proof of this fact. The spolia- 
tion of it took place prior to this demolli- 
tion, for the débris of the outer casing is so 
situated that the robbery must have taken 
place bet ween the Twelfth and Nineteenth 
Dynasties. Perhaps we should set the de- 
struction of the royal tombs at the epoch 
of the Shepherd Kings, in the course of 
the Fifteenth and Sixteenth Dynasties. 
The Hyksos sovereigns occupied Lower 
Egypt during three centuries, and the 
traditions of the sacrileges which they 
committed in the cases of the tombs and 
the temples abode in the memory of the 
Egyptian race even down to the time of 
Herodotus. They were established in the 
Delta. But Memphis fell into their pow- 
er, and with Memphis fel! the tombs of 
the kings, the necropoli of Gizeh, of Sak- 
kara, and of Dashur. 

The Hyksos tribes were Asiatics—no- 
mads of the sort that inhabit the sterile 
regions of country lying between the 
Euphrates and the Egyptian territories 
of Pelusium and the Sinai cistrict. They 
were probably driven thence by the mi- 
gration that came from Chaldea at the 
time of the conquest of Kudur Nakunta, 
the King of Elam. As a people they had 
none of the religious faith or superstitions 
of the Egyptian populations; for them the 
temples, the tombs, even the sanctuaries 
of the dead, were not sacred; and either 
through cupidity, or else resolving to an- 
nihilate the very last traces of the con- 
quered race, they pillaged its holy places. 
It is therefore not remarkable that these 
invading rulers who sacked the valley 
of the Nile should so regularly, and per- 
haps even governmentally, have ravaged 
the tombs of the ancient kings of the 
land, which still enclosed incalculable 
treasures. Never in all Egypt, within 
the hundred years in which researches 
have been scientifically furthered, has a 
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single unviolated pyramid been found, 
and it is quite probable that none 
such will be found. All such from the 
first period have attracted attention to 
themselves. And as to the treasures they 
secluded, we can only obtain an idea of 
them by the unviolated tombs—-the tombs 
of princes and princesses— which only 
within two years have been found near 
to the pyramids of Dashur. The riches 
deposited in the royal tombs were impor- 
tant, and naturally would tempt invaders, 
who saw in such regal sepulchres merely 
pecuniary resources. It is therefore al- 
lowable to suppose that the tomb-robber- 
ies in question took place at the epoch of 
the Shepherd Kings. 

By the southern brick pyramid—that 
one which the funerary temple’s ruins 
authorize us to attribute to King Amen- 
emhat III.—I had examined in 1894 the 
territory included between the pyramid 
itself and its enceinte. It was there that 


I had discovered the tomb of the co-regent 
of Amenemhat III., known as Hor- Ra 
Fou Ab (Hor Aoub Ra), whose chrono- 
logic situation once gave rise to lively po- 
lemics—a matter definitely decided as of 











PLAN OF THE WHITE PYRAMID OF 
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the Twelfth Dynasty by all the Egyptolo 
gists after the Congress of Orientalists a} 
Geneva in 1894. It was in the same lo 
eality that I had found the unopened 
tomb of the Princess Nib-Hotep. But 
there remained still the examination of 
the passage which in ancient times led 
to the funerary temple of the pyramid, 
as well as to inspect the portions situated 
under the pyramid’s base, and also to 
find the tomb of King Amenemhat III. 
himself. The operations outside of the 
principal structure brought to light con- 
structive foundations which I have con 
cluded to be the ruins of dwellings in 
which resided the priests of the pyramid. 
Also we exposed the flagged passage- 
way, a couloir, extending from east to 
west, which led from the valley to the 
funerary temple, this spacious avenue 
terminating toward the plain by a bridge 
built of enormous blocks of stones, and 
so crossing a strip which bounded the 
royal demesnes. In the midst of all 
these ruins I encountered many frag- 
ments of bass-reliefs,in which the name 
of the king often reappeared under the 
two forms Ra-en-Mat and Amenemhat. 
There is not the least doubt as to the 
origin of this pyramid, or of those struc- 
tures which surround it, or with reference 
to the epoch of King Hor and the Prin- 
cess Nib-Hotep. We know that the Ca- 
nopic vases of Ra Fou Ab were sealed with 
the seal of Amenemhat III. 

The great difficulty was to get to the 
chambers actually situated in the pyra- 
mid, and this problem only was to be 
solved. In order not to reduce to a ruin, 
but to preserve for posterity, the only sin- 
gle brick pyramid which is left in all 
Egypt in a state adequate to its preserva- 
tion, I attacked directly the lower bed of 
natural rock on which the structure is 
erected. The plateau which faces the 
village of Mencheeya is of gray argilla- 
ceous rock, dipping slightly southward. 
It is in these strata that were excavated 
the tombs of King Hor and of the Princess 
Nib-Hotep; it is also upon this argilla- 
ceous bed that the pyramid itself is based. 
Within four months 250 metres in gal- 
leries were excavated —almost all the 
space under the pyramid between its 
first layers of bricks and a depth of eight 
metres. These labors brought about the 
discovery of the royal apartments. They 
are very large, and closed to the great 
number of vaulted chambers in the lime- 
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stone. The entrance is eastward. The 
royal tomb is located to the southeast of 
the pyramid’s centre. These factsdo not 
accord in any respect with those that had 
been furnished me by the monument of 
Usertesen III. They put at fault once 
again the reeognized theories in explora- 
tion; so true it is that in regard. to 
Egypt's ancient edifices the share of ima- 
gination has been much larger than one 
would have supposed it to be, until now. 

The Pyramid No. LI. is that of a struc- 
ture built entirely in the white Turah 
limestone. Its chamber is located undet 
the monument’s centre, in an excavation 
formerly open io the sky. An inclined 
passage gives access to it. By its con- 
struction, by the adjustment of its mate- 
rial, and by its general disposition, this 
pyramid classes itself in the group of 
those of the Ancient Empire. Neverthe- 
less, it is of the Twelfth Dynasty—the 


time of King Amenemhat II., whose car- 
touche once upon a time embellished the 
walls of the funerary temple. The domain 
reserved for the king and the royal house- 
hold was enclosed by a wall in unbaked 
bricks, a large rectangle, whose greatest 
length was from east to west. On the 
east was the avenue descending toward 
the valley, a distance of about three hun- 
dred metres. Then in the enclosure, at 
the right hand and on the left of the gate- 
way, were two square edifices, whose use 
is unknown to me. At the axis of the 
avenue, and at the foot of what may be 
called the casing or the revétement of 
the pyramid, rose the funerary temple, 
where the king became a god after his de- 
cease and was duly worshipped as such. 
This monument, to-day wholly destroyed, 
was one of much importance, if I judge 
it rightly by the remains met in a state 
of débris. The doors were constructed in 
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924 HARPER'S 
granite. The walls were covered with 
bass-reliefs and paintings, in which the 
cartouche of the defunct was reproduced 
almost to each line of its text. It is there, 
accordingly, that one can find all the in- 
scriptions visible to the public eye; since, 
contrary to the usages of the Old Empire, 
and in conformity to those of the Twelfth 
Dynasty, the pyramid itself did not en- 
close in its chambers any indication of the 
name of the sovereign proprietor whose 
tomb it was. 

In the various unrobbed sepulchres 
that it has been my fortune to examine, 
only very rarely have I come upon docu- 
mentary matter inscribed on stone. The 
texts have almost always been written on 
the wooden coffins, the Canopic vases, and 
on objects that the spoliators probably 
carried off—for they were generally in- 
laid or mounted with gold. This explains 
why we are so poor in texts of the Twelfth 
Dynasty. The exterior structures were 
destroyed, and the subterranean ones con- 
tained no inscriptions. 

It was between the westerly face of 
the pyramid and its enceinte that I dis- 
covered the six royal tombs containing 
the treasures recently exhibited in the 
Gizeh Museum. The tombs in question 


were arranged two by two in each sub- 


terranean enclosure, and two of these 
groups had remained undespoiled. The 
personages buried in them were—the Prin- 
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cesses Ita and Khimit, in the tomb firs; 
opened; in the second group, which had 
been violated, Prince Khiima-Nib and 
Princess Amen-Hotep; and last, in the 
third monument, the Princesses Sit-Hat 
and Ita-Urt. This prince and these prin 
cesses were ‘“‘issue of the royal blood,” 
and belonged to the family of Amenem 
hat IT. 

The explorations carried on around tlie 
three pyramids of the Twelfth Dynasty 
that stand on the Dashur plateau enable 
one to affirm that at their epoch the ter 
ritory included under the pyramid itself 
was royal property, while that between 
the foot of the royal monument and 
the enceinte was reserved for the mem 
bers of the royal family. The high of 
ficials were interred outside of the enceinte. 
No absolute rule exists for determining 
the position within the enceinte of the 
tombs of the princes. They are north 
ward of the pyramids and near to the mon 
uments of Usertesen IIT. and of Amenem 
hat III., while westward of the pyramid 
of Amenemhat II. The higher officials 
appear to have selected their places at 
hazard. Those of Usertesen III. located 
their tombs northward of their sovereign’s 
pyramid, while the mastabas contempo- 
‘ary with Amenemhat III. crown the lit- 
tle hills situated southward of that king’s 
pyramid. The leading personages of the 
reign of Amenemhat II. are buried on the 
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plateau that stretches to the south of the 
pyramid. The positions of their mastabas 
were still fairly defined, before the exca- 
vations, by the débris of Turah limestone 
scattered over the ground. 

The tombs of the princes of the epoch 
of Amenemhat II. are composed each of 
a passage about twelve metres in length, 
trending from the north to the south. 
Each passage gives access to two small 
chambers, just large enough to contain 
the sarcophagi. Below the entrance pas- 
sage are certain small rooms wherein were 
deposited the offerings, the chests con- 
taining the Canopic vases, and those ob- 
jects which the relatives of the deceased 
deemed useful to his existence in another 
state. After the burial, the entrance pas- 
sage, the various chambers—except those 
for the reception of offerings — and, in 
short, all the cavities of the monument, 
were closed up by stones hewed before- 
hand. The portcullises in front were 
dropped; and so were the mummies left 
as if imprisoned in one enormous block 
of solid masonry. 

The tombs of the four princesses were 
unequal in the richness of their con- 
tents, the most sumptuous being that of 
Khimit, princess of the royal line, who, 
judging by her funerary accompaniments, 
must have occupied a very important sit- 
uation at the court of Amenemhat IL., 
who probably was her father. On the 
mummy of this lady I found the orna- 
ments habitual to her—a large necklace, 
composed of beads of gold, silver, carnel- 


ian, lapis lazuli, emerald, of hieroglyphic 
signs in gold crusted with precious stones; 
anklets, bracelets, and armlets, and sim- 
ilar small objects. Formerly the body 
of the princess was shut up in a sheathing 
of gilded and painted paste; but by the 
action of time this fragile covering had 
been shattered, permitting the passage 
through the cracks of a multitude of beads, 
gold, carnelian, emerald, and lapis lazuli, 
which formerly constituted a net-work 
overlying the body. In the coffin itself to 
the left of the mummy, lay the sceptres, the 
canes, the are, the flagellum, and the mace, 
ornamented with plates of gold. The con- 
dition of these articles was one of mar- 
vellous preservation. The coffin itself 
was of wood laminated with gold, the in- 
scription being painted on its interior. 
The sarcophagus, carved in a block of 
stone, bore no inscription. The serdab, 
or chamber for offerings, which one en- 
tered by narrow portals (previously men- 
tioned as intended to put the mummy 
in communication with the articles that 
should be its property in a future life), 
was of the same dimensions as the one 
containing the sarcophagus. Within it 
were found, lying in disorder, the chest 
for Canopic vases; the coffer enclosing 
the vases of alabaster filled with per- 
fumes; offerings of various portions of 
beef, water- fowl, made dishes, wheat, 
various grains, and flour; small tables 
for writing; a white swan carved in 
wood and of natural size; some canes, 
and finally a heap of jewelry—pieces 
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fallen in confusion on the pavement 
of the apartment in the middle of the 
mess of other matters. There were 
crowns, diadems, necklaces, pendeloques, 
in gold filigree, a gold vulture, and a 
multitude of different gold objects orna- 
mented with gems. All these articles 
were introduced into the serdab by an 
opening in its ceiling, allowing communi- 
cation with the small passage that I have 
described. After the sealing of the sar- 
cophagus, and after the depositing of the 
articles in the serdab, the small opening 
last described was stopped up by means 
of a flat stone, and the passageway was 
completely filled with enormous blocks of 
rock. 

In the same monument was located 
the tomb of the Princess Ita, also a 
princess of the royal lineage, and graced 
with all the titles of honor that a woman 
of rank in ancient Egypt could possess. 
Her resting-place was arranged similarly 
to that of the Princess Khimit. It also 
contained, upon the mummy, the orna- 
ments that she was in the habit of wear- 
ing; and though these were less beauti- 
ful than those that had belonged to her 
neighbor in execution, they were superb. 
Along with the sceptres, the are, and the 


flagellum was discovered a poniard with 


a bronze blade; the hilt in solid gold, 
and very remarkable on account of the 
fineness of the incrustations which orna- 
mented it. The serdab for this tomb 
did not contain any jewelry. 

The last abode of Princess Ita-Urt and 
of Princess Sit-Hat is of the same type 
as the tombs that are placed to the west 
of the passageway, 7. e., closed (as in the 
case of the Princess Khimit’s tomb) with 
stone blocks. This custom of stopping 
the entrance passages with colossal blocks, 
carefully adjusted, seems usual with many 
of the royal sepultures of the Twelfth 
Dynasty. At Sikt, among other exam- 
ples, the gallery of the Pyramid of User- 
tesen I. has been blockaded by cubes of 
granite, which the workmen have slipped 
into place after the burial. Moreover— 
above all, in the case of the tombs of the 
Old Empire—for the closing up of the cou- 
loir (the passageway described), has been 
substituted obliteration, effected by means 
of portcullises in granite or the calcare- 
ous Turah rock mentioned. This process 
was employed also in a sepulchre near to 
the two tombs of which I have been 
speaking, that of Prince Khima-Nib and 
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the Princess Amen-Hotep, they also being 
contemporaries of Amenemhat IT. 

The ornaments of the Princesses Ita-Urt 
and Sit-Hat are much less important than 
those of the Princesses Khimit and Ita 
They are less elegantly manufactured, 
less expensive, and seem to indicate that 
these ladies, while making a part of the 
royal family, oceupied in it a relatively 
secondary rank. 

I shall not speak at length of the hie- 
roglyphic inscriptions that accompanied 
this group of royal tombs. They deter- 
mine the age of the ‘‘find.” They are 
not numerous. It would seem, indeed, 
that the Medizval Egyptian Empire has 
shown us little generosity in the mat- 
ter of epigraphic documents. Only the 
coffins themselves, and those coffers con- 
taining Canopic vases, bear the names of 
personages; and the walls of the tombs 
have remained untouched, both in the 
cases of royal or princely ones, and in 
those of notable individuals. If we turn 
to the inscribed material furnished by the 
mastabas of the Twelfth Dynasty at Da- 
shur, we discover that all their display of 
inscriptions occurs externally, either on 
the mausoleums, and, as one sees in the 
instance of Khnim-Hotep, in the case of 
individuals not royal, or in the instance 
of sovereigns in their funerary temples. 
The many fragments of text and the bass- 
reliefs that are met with in the ruins of the 
temples of the three pyramids in question 
attest this. On the exterior of the tomb, 
in the chambers forever sealed after the 
depositing of the mummy, one meets only 
the laconic and indispensable formulas 
associated with the entrance of the dead 
into a future existence. Nevertheless, 
among the tombs of the high personages 
that are situated to the south of the Pyr- 
amid of Amenemhat II. there is one 
tomb the walls of which were covered 
by its architect (in a revival of ancient 
practices) with quotations from the Book 
of the Dead. One hundred and forty-six 
lines of text, very finely cut, cover the 
walls of this tomb. This is a very rare 
occurrence in the case of tombs of Egypt's 
middle period of empire, as has been re- 
marked. 

These discoveries of last year at Dashur 
have come in a very happy manner for 
completing our acquaintance with art and 
industry under this same medizval period 
of Egypt's empire. Already (in 1894) in 
my preceding explorations I had brought 














ORNAMENTS OF THE PRINCESSES ITA AND KHUMIT. 


to light valuables that were in a way 
revelations artistic and historical. The 
discoveries of this winter demonstrated 
that the jewelry of those princesses con- 
temporary with Usertesen III. was not 
exceptional; that already under that sov- 
ereign’s predecessor the jeweller’s art had 
attained an extraordinary perfectness. 
With the exception of some ornaments 
(very imperfect in condition) of the Elev- 
enth Dynasty, we have not had any jew- 
elry, except that of the Ramessides period, 
until the Dashur researches, At present 
we are sure, therefore, that although the 
ornaments of the Antif are relatively 
crude, this fact is due not to Egyptian ig- 
norance of art at the time of the Eleventh 
Dynasty, but because their owners were 
not wealthy enough to possess specimens 
of the first order. The same distinction 
is met with in the Twelfth Dynasty. We 
see that the Princesses Nib-Hotep, Ita, 
Ita-Urt, and Sit-Hat adorned themselves 
with precious articles quite inferior to 
those of the Princess Khimit and of 
the royal women contemporaneous with 
Usertesen III. in workmanship. 


The treasures of Princess Khimit pre- 
sent a great number of pieces that can 


be called hors ligne. All are remark- 
able for their composition as an artistic 
whole, by the precision and fineness of 
their chiselling, and by the incrustations 
of gems which they possess. At the first 
glance one would be tempted to suppose 
that the polychromatic effects have been 
obtained by cloisonné enamelling; and 
surely such a process would be remarka- 
ble when one considers the antiquity of 
the ornaments. But on inspecting them 
with care one perceives that each color 
has been obtained by the chasing of the 
gold and by the employment of gems cut 
for such effects. 

The hieroglyphic symbols and the mo- 
tifs represented are occasionally of much 
delicacy, and nevertheless the finest ele- 
ments of the design have been cut out in 
hard stones. One notiees, among others, 
the cane of the sign Ouas—formed of a 
gem eight millimetres in length and only 
the half of such a measure in breadth. 
Such a symbol offers very diversified con- 
tours; the characters have been scrupu- 
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lously respected, and the gem has been 
cut to follow the necessary inflections. 
Another symbol will present a human 
head, or the head of a bird, and the mi- 
nutest details have been engraved in re- 
lief in the hardest substances. No detail 
of it is in default; and the shapes are 
rendered with the same perfection in a 
design that is the size of only two or three 
millimetres as if the work were done on 
a colossal statue. 

In carefully examining the art objects 
in general of ancient Egypt one is im- 
pressed with this same ease and precise- 
ness of execution. The subject in hand, 
be it glyptic or statuesque, always is treat- 
ed with a marvellous surety of hand, 
whether it be executed in soft stone or 
earved in rock of the hardest texture. 
The ornaments of the Twelfth Dynasty 
are especially notable in this quality, for 
with them we meet the most perfect tech- 
nical skill. Under the Ramessides the 
jeweller’s art was, in common with all 
the other Egyptian arts, in full decadence. 
In spite of the ideas of those who wish 
to make this epoch the mest brilliant for 
choice jewelry, one does not meet other 
than gems ill set, ill cut; and often, even, 
the artists have substituted for the gems, 
that their predecessors would have em- 
ployed, plaques of enamel composition. 
The general effects are not very differ- 
ent; but there is as much distinction be- 
tween the workmanship of the ornaments 
of the medizval Egyptian period and 
that of the Ramessides’ time as one ob- 
serves between the articles in goldsmith’s 
work of the Italian Renaissance period 
and those bad copies that are nowadays 
everywhere sold. 

The general patterns of the pectoral 
ornaments, of the clasps of the bracelets, 
of the necklaces, and of the hieroglyphic 
symbols had been already fixed for a 
very long time before the Twelfth Dy- 
nasty. The artists of that epoch could 
change nothing (in the designs), and all 
the grace of the ornament devolved upon 
its workmanship. In the same way un- 
der the Ramessides the forms were, so to 
say, congealed; but the workers were less 
skilful than their predecessors, and did 
not obtain other than very inferior re- 
sults. Of this fact one can easily assure 
himself by comparing the ornaments of 
the different periods as they are exposed, 
side by side, in the Museum of Gizeh. I 
have no hesitation in saying that the 
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jewelry of Dashur much surpasses al) 
that has been known up to this day. 
either as to composition or execution. ; 
The gems used for inerustations 0) 
mountings of these Dashur ornaments 
are the red carnelian (of which stone there 
exist important beds in the environs of 
Assouan and at other points of the Said) 
lapis lazuli, and turquoises, stones abun 
dant in the vicinity of Sinai; the feld 
spar, milky white and green; the quartz 
hyaline, the amethyst, the garnet, and the 
obsidian. All these stones are met in the 
regions known to the very ancient Egyp 
tians. As to the metal employed, the 
gold of which the ornaments were made 
came from Nubia and Central Africa; 
and the silver—rarer and generally badly 
preserved—came probably from foreign 
parts, for I do not think that there exist 
any veins of galenite in the Egyptian 
mountains. Nevertheless, the degree of 
our information does not allow of being 
positive on this topic. The Egyptians 
of the Twelfth Dynasty understood the 
working of gold, and practised it with 
great skill. The proof of this is afforded 
by the numerous articles in filigree, or 
ornamented with fine work, which are to 
be found in the Dashur treasures brought 
to light in course of the last two years. 
The most important object, without 
doubt, is a large crown of solid gold, en- 
tirely incrusted with gems. It is com- 
posed, so to say, of eight motifs, each 
being one of three ornaments in lyre 
form, united at the base around a rose- 
work design. One of these lyre details 
constitutes the main detail; the two oth- 
ers go toward forming the circle of the 
crown. Gems of various colors give to 
this ornament an exterior aspect high- 
ly decorative, while its interior, finely 
chased, repeats the ornaments of the cir- 
cumference. Of old, the Princess Khi- 
mit surmounted this crown by plumes, 
which she could vary at her fancy—on 
one day wearing an aigrette mounted in a 
little gold tube, which was suited in design 
to the chief ornament; on another dress- 
ing her head with a panache of feathers, 
whose mountings also have been discov- 
ered. Sometimes, too, she placed upon 
her coiffure a palm frond in gold, with 
fleurs of carnelian and lapis lazuli. So 
decorated and worn, this crown must 
have presented a highly original appear- 
ance, in a degree not possible to estimate 
before such a discovery. And does not 
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the crown itself curiously suggest those 
with which the princes of the Middle 
Ages ornamented their helmets? 

A second crown, of quite different style, 
surprises one by its grace and elegance, 
It is composed of six rosaces in gold, 
formed with four lotus flowers, covered 
with precious stones, and presenting the 
design of a cross. From these general 
details of the design branch interlace- 
ments in gold wire, ornamented with 
small red and blue flowers and beads of 
lapis lazuli. The details of this crown 
are extremely fine, and their working out 
is beyond criticism. As to the general 
artistic idea that runs through the com- 
position, it denotes a very great refine- 
ment in the tastes of the Egyptian women 
five thousand years ago. We do not meet 
the inclination for clumsy masses of gold 
which among races of less advanced civil- 
ization was generally the principal matter ; 
far from this, we find here, through grace, 
lightness, and the elegance of form, that 
this ornament was much prized by the 
Princess Khimit. It was a sort of joyau 


de fantaisie, that must certainly have 
been worn by her to the enhancement of 
her elegance of appearance, while as a 
crown it was the emblem of the power 
conferred by her elevated rank. 


The vulture in chased gold, with gar- 
nets as its only gem ornaments, commends 
itself by the fineness of its tool-work. It 
is quite one of the most beautiful speci- 
mens known of the goldsmith’s work with 
lis chisels. 

Ornaments of lesser size, bracelet clasps, 
necklaces, pendants, and so on, were found 
in profusion in Princess Khimit’s tomb. 
All presented the same perfection of work- 
manship, the same fine art. The series 
of objects, however, which particularly 
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attracted notice was a group of articles 
in filigree—small chains to which hung 
pendants of star form; shells made in 
chased gold; and a circular medallion in 
which the artist had placed a mosaic rep- 
resenting an animal, the design covered 
with a thin piece of quartz, in the way in 
which to-day our watches are guarded by 
their crystals. 

The tomb of Princess Ita contained only 
ornaments of a secondary interest com- 
pared with those which I have briefly 
thus described. Nevertheless, the dagger 
found in it deserves special notice. Its 
blade, made of bronze, was formerly sur- 
rounded by a wooden sheath, ornamented 
with gold and lapis lazuli. Its hilt of 
solid gold is adorned with a series of 
rosaces, simple and well placed on it, the 
design being a quincunx of flowers en- 
riched with gems. Tle handle, very large, 
is composed of one single piece of lapis 
lazuli. 

Such, then, are the principal results of 
last year’s explorations at Dashur. They 
complete the knowledge that we possess 
as to the Twelfth Dynasty. They open to 
us new vistas on the Egyptian civilization 
of the epoch—one that, although it has 
seemed for a period well understood, has 
still been wrapt. in deep mysteries. In 
fact, Egypt, to which during a hundred 
years a galaxy of savants of all nations 
has come to carry on researches and stud- 
ies, seems ever ready to reveal new scien- 
tific treasures to those who may know how 
to make its necropoli speak. The study 
of its territory reserves still many sur- 
prises like these of Dashur—surprises that 
are not apt always to be agreeable to the 
theory-maker, but by which science will 
benefit, and in whicli conscientious scien- 
tists will rejoice. 
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N a May day in 1758, as he spurred 
upon the way to Williamsburg, un- 
der orders from the frontier, Washington 
rode straight upon an adventure he had 
not looked for. He was within a few 
hours’ ride of the little capital; old planta- 
tions lay close upon the way; neighborly 
homes began to multiply; and so striking 
a horseman, riding uniformed and at- 
tended, could not thereabouts go far un- 
recognized. He was waylaid and haled 
to dinner, despite excuses and protests 
of public business calling for despatch. 
There was a charming woman to be seen 
at the house, his friend told him, if a good 
dinner was not argument enough—and 
his business could not spoil for an hour’s 
stay in agreeable company. And so, of 
a sudden, under constraint of Virginian 
hospitality, he was hurried into the pres- 
ence of the gracious young matron who 
was at once, and as if of right, to make 
his heart safe against further quest or 
adventure. Martha Custis was but six- 
and-twenty. To the charm of youth and 
beauty were added that touch of quiet 
sweetness and that winning grace of self- 
possession which come to a woman wived 
in her girlhood, and widowed before age 
or care has checked the first full tide of 
life. At seventeen she had married Daniel 
Parke Custis, a man more than twenty 
years her senior; but eight years of quiet 
love and duty as wife and mother had 
only made her youth the more gracious 
in that rural land of leisure and good 
neighborhood; and a year’s widowhood 
had been but a suitable preparation for 
perceiving the charm of this stately young 
soldier who now came riding her way 
upon the public business. His age was 
her own; all the land knew him and 
loved him for gallantry and brave ca- 
pacity; he carried himself like a prince— 
and he forgot his errand to linger in her 
company. Dinner was soon over, and 
his horses at the door; there was the 
drilled and dutiful Bishop, trained ser- 
vant that he was, leading his restless and 
impatient charge back and forth within 
sight of the windows and of the terrace 
where his young colonel tarried, absorbed 
and forgetful; man and beast alike had 
been in the service of the unhappy Brad- 
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dock, and might seem to walk there lively 
memorials of duty done and undertaken. 
But dusk came; the horses were put up; 
and the next morning was well advanced 
before the abstracted young officer got at 
last to his saddle, and spurred on belated 
to Williamsburg. His business concerned 
the preparations then afoot for General 
Forbes’s advance upon Duquesne. ‘“‘I 
came here at this critical juncture,” said 
Washington to the President of the Coun- 
cil, ‘** by the express order of Sir John St. 
Clair, to represent in the fullest manner 
the posture of our affairs at Winchester” 
—lack of clothes, arms, and equipage, 
lack of money, lack of wise regulations 
touching rank and discipline. General 
Forbes had been in Philadelphia a month 
already, awaiting the formation of his 
army in Virginia; Sir John St. Clair, his 
quartermaster-general, had come into the 
province to see that proper’ plans were 
made and executed; it was necessary 
that matters should be pressed forward 
very diligently and at once; and Wash- 
ington, when once at the seat of govern- 
ment, was not slack to urge and super- 
intend official action. But, the troubie- 
some business once in proper course, he 
turned back to seek Mrs. Custis again, 
this time at her own home, ere he went 
the long distance of thefrontier. The on- 
set was made with a soldier’s promptness 
and audacity. He returned to his post, 
after a delay too slight to deserve any 
reasonable man’s remark, and yet with a 
pledge given and taken which made him 
look forward to the end of the campaign 
with a new longing as to the winning of 
a real home and an unwonted happiness. 

The campaign dragged painfully far 
into the drear autumn. December had 
come before the captured post on Ohio 
could be left to the keeping of Colonel 
Mercer and a little garrison of provincials. 
But when at last he was free again there 
was no reason why Washington should 
wait longer to be happy, and he was mar- 
ried to Martha Custis on the 6th of Jan- 
uary, 1759. The sun shone very bright 
that day, and there was the fine glitter of 
gold, the brave show of resplendent uni- 
forms, in the little church where the mar- 
riage was solemnized. Officers of his 
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Majesty’s service crowded there, in their 
gold laceand scarlet coats, to see theircom- 
rade wedded; the new Governor, Francis 
Fauquier, himself came, clad as befitted 
his rank; and the bridegroom took the 
sun not less gallantly than the rest, as he 
rode, in blue and silver and scarlet, be- 
side the coach and six that bore his bride 
homeward amidst the thronging friends 
of the country-side. The young soldier's 
love of a gallant array and a becoming 
ceremony was satisfied to the full, and he 
must have rejoiced to be so brave a horse- 
For three months 
of deep content he lived with his bride at 
her own residence, the White House, by 
York River side, where their troth had 
been plighted, forgetting the fatigues of 
the frontier, and learning gratefully the 
new life of quiet love and homely duty. 
These peaceful, healing months gone 
by, he turned once more to public busi- 
ness. Six months before his marriage 
he had been chosen a member of the 
House of Burgesses for Frederick County 
—the county which had been his scene 


man on such a day. 


AT WILLIAMSBURG, 


of adventure in the old days of survey- 
ing in the wilderness, and in which ever 
since Braddock’s fatal rout he had main- 
tained his headquarters, striving to keep 


the border against the savages. Small 
wonder that he led the poll taken there 
in Winchester, where through so many 
seasons men had seen him bear himself 
like a capable man and a gallant, indom- 
itable soldier. "T'was no unwelcome duty, 
either, to take his young wife to Wil- 
liamsburg in ‘‘ the season,” when all Vir- 
ginia was in town in the persons of the 
Burgesses and the country gentry come 
to enjoy the festivities and join in the 
business then sure to be afoot. The 
young soldier was unused to assemblies, 
however, and suffered a keen embarrass- 
ment to find himself for a space too con- 
spicuous amidst the novel Parliamentary 
scene. He had hardly taken his seat 
when the gracious and stately Robinson, 
Speaker of the House and Treasurer of 
the colony these twenty years, rose, at 
the bidding of the Burgesses, to thank 
him for the services of which all were 





speaking. This sudden praise, spoken 
with generous warmth there in a public 
place, was more than Washington knew 
how to meet. He got to his feet when 
Mr. Speaker was done, but he could utter 
not a syllable. He stood there, instead, 
hot with blushes, stammering, all atrem- 
ble from head to foot. ‘‘Sit down, Mr. 
Washington,” cried the Speaker; ‘* your 
modesty is equal to your valor, and that 
surpasses the power of any language that 
I possess.” 

Again and again, as the years passed, 
Washington returned at each session to 
Williamsburg to take his place in the As- 
sembly; and with custom came familiar- 
ity and the ease and firmness he at first 
had lacked upon the floor. 
His life broadened about 
him; all the uses of peace 
contributed to give him 
facility and knowledge 
and a wide comradeship 
in affairs. Along with 
quiet days as a citizen, a 
neighbor, and’ a country 
gentleman, came maturi- 
ty and the wise lessons of 
a various experience. No 
man in Virginia lived 
more or with a greater 
zest henceforth than Col- 
onel Washington. His 
marriage brought him 
great increase of wealth, 
as well as increase of re- 
sponsibility. Mr. Custis 
had left many thousand 
acres of land, and forty- 
five thousand pounds ster- 
ling in money, a substan- 
tial fortune, to the young 
wife and the two little 
children who survived him; and Wash- 
ington had become, by special decree of 
the Governor and Council in General 
Court, trastee and manager of the whole. 
It needed capacity and knowledge and 
patience of no mean order to get good 
farming out of slaves, and profitable 
prices out of London merchants; to 
find prompt and trustworthy ship-mas- 
ters by whom to send out cargoes, and 
induce correspondents over sea to ship 
the perishable goods sent in return by 
the right vessels, bound to the nearest 
river; and the bigger your estate the 
more difficult its proper conduct and econ- 
omy, the more disastrous in scale the ef- 
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fects of mismanagement. No doubt the 
addition of Mrs. Custis’s handsome prop- 
erty to his own broad and fertile acres at 
Mount Vernon made Colonel Washing- 
ton one of the wealthiest men in Vir- 
ginia. But Virginian wealth was not to 
be counted till crops were harvested and 
got to market. The current price of to- 
bacco might leave you with or without a 
balance to your credit in London—your 
only clearing-house, as it chanced. Your 
principal purchases, too, must be made 
over sea and through factors. Both 
what you sold and what you bought must 
take the hazards of the sea-voyage, the 
whims of sea-captains, the chances of a 
foreign market. ‘To be farmer and mer- 
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chant at once, manage your own negroes 
and your own overseers, conduct an inter- 
national correspondence, to keep the run 
of prices current, duties, port dues, and 
commissions, know the fluctuating rates 
of exchange, to understand and meet all 
changes, whether in merchants or in mar- 
kets, three thousand miles away, required 
an amount of information, an alertness, 
a steady attention to detail, a sagacity in 
farming and a shrewdness in trade, such 
as made a great property a burden to idle 
or inefficient men. But Washington took 
pains to succeed. He had a great zest for 
business. The practical genius which had 
shone in him almost prematurely as a 
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934 HARPER'S 
boy now grew heartily in him as a man 
of fortune. Messrs. Robert Cary and 
Company, his factors in London, must 
soon have learned to recognize his letters 
in the mere handling, by their bulk. No 
detail escaped him, when once he had 
gotten into the swing of the work. They 
must be as punctilious as he was, they 
found, in seeing to every part of the trade 
and accounting with which he intrusted 
them, or else look to lose his lucrative 
patronage. He was not many years in 
learning how to make the best tobacco in 
Virginia, and to get it recognized as such 
in England. Barrels of flour marked 
‘*George Washington, Mount Vernon,” 
were erelong suffered to pass the in- 
spectors at the ports of the British West 
Indies without scrutiny. It was worth 
while to serve so efficient a man to his 
satisfaction—worth while or not, he would 
not be served otherwise. 

He had emerged, as it were, after a 
tense and troubled youth, upon a peace- 
ful tract of time, where his powers could 
stretch and form themselves without strain 
orhurry. He had robust health, to which 
he gave leave in unstinted work, athletic 
strength, and an insatiable relish for be- 
ing much afoot and in the open, which 
he satisfied with early rounds of super- 
intendence in the fields where the men 
were at their tasks, with many a tireless 
ride after the hounds, or steadfast wait at 
the haunts of the deer; a planning will 
that craved some practical achievement 
every day, which he indulged by finding 
tasks of betterment about the estate, and 
keeping his men at them with unflagging 
discipline; a huge capacity for being use- 
ful and for understanding how to be so, 
which he suffered his neighbors, his par- 
ish, his county, the colony itself, toemploy 
when there was need. To a young man, 
bred these ten years in the forests and in 
the struggle of warfare upon a far fron- 
tier, it had been intolerable to live tamely, 
without executive tasks big and various 
enough to keep his energy from rust. 
The clerical side of business he had learn- 
ed very thoroughly in camp, as well as 
the exceeding stir and strain of individ- 
ual effort—the incessant letter - writing 
necessary to keep promised performance 
afoot, the reckoning of men and of stores, 
the nice calculations of time and ways 
and means; the scrutiny of individual 
men, too, which is so critical a part of 
management, and the slow organization 
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of effort: he had been in a fine school for 
these things all his youth, and would 
have thought shame to himself not to 
have learned temperance, sagacity, thrift. 
and patience wherewith to use his ener 
gy. His happy marriage did him the 
service to keep him from restlessness. 
His love took his allegiance, and held 
him to his home as to a post of honor 
and reward. He had never before had 
leave to be tender with children, or show 
with what a devotion he could preside 
over a household all hisown. His home 
got strong hold upon him. His estates 
gave him scope of command and a life of 
action. °“Twas no wonder he kept his 
factors busy, and shipped goods authenti 
cated by the brand. 

The soldierly young planter gave those 
who knew him best, as well as those who 
met him but to pass, the impression of 
a singular restraint and self-command, 
which lent a peculiar dignity and charm 
to his speech and carriage. They deemed 
him deeply passionate, and yet could nev- 
er remember to have seen him in a pas- 
sion. The impression was often a whole- 
some check upon strangers, and even 
upon friends and neighbors, who would 
have sought to impose upon him. No 
doubt he had given way to bursts of pas- 
sion often enough in camp and upon the 
march, when inefficiency, disobedience, or 
cowardice angered him hotly and of a 
sudden. There were stories to be heard 
of men who had reason to remember how 
terrible he could be in his wrath. But he 
had learned, in the very heat and disci- 
pline of such scenes, how he must curb 
and guard himself against surprise, and 
it was no doubt trials of command made 
in his youth that had given him the fine 
self- poise men noted in him now. He 
had been bred in a strict school of man- 
ners at Belvoir and Greenway Court, and 
here at his own Mount Vernon in the old 
days, and the place must have seemed to 
him full of the traditions of whatsoever 
was just and honest and lovely and of 
good report as he looked back to the time 
of his gentle brothér. It was still dan- 
gerous to cross or thwart him, indeed. 
Poachers might look to be caught and 
soundly thrashed by the master himself 
if he chanced their way. Negligent over- 
seers might expect sharp penalties, and 
unfaithful contractors a strict accounting, 
if necessary work went wrong by their 
fault. He was exacting almost to the 








point of harshness in every matter of 
just right or authority. But he was open 
and wholesome as the day, and reasona- 
ble to the point of pity in every affair of 
humanity, through it all. Now it was 
‘my raseally overseer, Hardwick,” in his 
diary, when certain mares were sent home 
‘searee able to highlone, much less to 
assist in the business of the plantations ”; 
but not a month later it was ‘‘ my worthy 
overseer, Hardwick, lying in Winchester 
of a broken leg.” It was nox in his way 
to add anything to the penalties of na- 
ture. 

A quiet simplicity of life and a geuinne 
love of real sport rid him of morbid hu- 
mors. All up and down the English 
world, while the eighteenth century last- 
ed, gentlemen were commonly to be found 
drunk after dinner—outside New Eng- 
land, where the efficient Puritan Church 
had fastened so singular a discipline in 
manners upon a whole society—and Vir- 
ginian gentlemen had a reputation for 
deep drinking which they had been at 
some pains to deserve. A rural society 
craves excitement, and can get it very 
simply by such practices. There is al- 
ways leisure to sleep afterwards, even 
though your dinner come in the middle 
of the day; and there is good reason you 
should be thirsty if you have been since 
daybreak in the saddle. To ride hard 
and to drink hard seemed to go together 
in Virginia as inevitably as the rhymes 
in a song; and ‘twas famous hard riding 
after the fox over the rough fields and 
through the dense thickets. If Washing- 
ton drank only small-beer or cider and a 
couple of glasses of Madeira at dinner, it 
was no doubt because he had found his 
quick blood tonic enough, and had set 
himself a hard regimen asa soldier. He 
did not seruple to supply drink enough 
for the thirstiest gathering when he pre- 
sented himself to the voters of the coun- 
try-side as a candidate for the House of 
Burgesses. ‘‘ A hogshead and a barrel of 
punch, thirty-five gallons of wine, forty- 
three gallons of strong cider, and dinner 
for his friends,” was what he cheerfully 
paid for at his first election, and the poll 
footed but a few hundred votes all told. 
Mount Vernon saw as much company 
and as constant merriment and good 
cheer as any house in Virginia; and the 
master was no martinet to his guests, 
even though they came upon professional 
errands. ‘‘ Doctor Laurie came here, I 
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may add drunk,” says his quiet diary, 
without comment, though the doctor had 
come upon summons to attend Mrs. Wash- 
ington, and was next morning suffered to 
use his lancet for her relief. No doubt 
a good fellow when sober, and not to be 
lightly chidden when drunk, like many 
a gallant horseman and gentleman who 
joined the meet of the country-side at the 
hospitable place to follow the hounds 
when the hunting was good. There was 
fox-hunting winter and summer, in sea- 
son and out, but the sport was best in the 
frosty days of January and February, 
when the year was young and the gen- 
tlemen of the country round gathered at 
Belvoir or Gunston Hall or Mount Ver- 
non two or three times a week to warm 
their blood in the hale sport, and dine to- 
gether afterwards—a cordial company of 
neighbors, with as many topics of good 
talk as foxes to run to cover. The hunt 
went fastest and most incessantly when 
Lord Fairfax came down from his lodge 
in the Valley and joined them for days 
together in the field and at the table. 

Washington loved horses and dogs 
with the heartiest sportsman of them all. 
He had a great gust for stalking deer 
with George Mason on the broad forested 
tracts round Gunston Hall, and liked of- 
ten to take gun or rod after lesser game 
when the days fell dull; but best of all 
he loved a horse’s back, and the hard 
ride for hours together after the dogs and 
a crafty quarry—a horse it put a man to 
his points to ride, a country where the 
running was only for those who dared. 
His own mounts could nowhere be bet- 
tered in Virginia. There was full blood 
of Araby in his noble Magnolia, and as 
good hunting blood as was to be found 
in the colony in his Blueskin and Ajax, 
Valiant and Chinkling. His hounds he 
bred ‘‘so flew’d, so sanded,” so matched in 
speed and habit, that they kept always 
tune and pace together in the field. ‘‘A 
cry more tuneable was never holla’d to, 
nor cheered with horn,” than theirs when 
they were let ‘‘spend their mouths” till 
echo replied ‘‘as if another chase were in 
the skies.” “Twas first to the stables for 
him always in the morning, and then to 
the kennels. 

It had been hard and anxious work to 
get his affairs into prosperous shape again 
when the war was over, and those long, 
hopeless summers on the stricken fron- 
tier. Stock, buildings, fences—everything 
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had to be renewed, refitted, repaired. For 
the first two or three years there were 
even provisions to buy, so slow was the 
place to support itself once more. Not 
only all his own ready money, but all he 
got by his marriage too, and more be- 
sides, was swallowed up, and he found 
himself in debt before matters were final- 
ly set to rights and profitable crops made 
and marketed. But, the thing once done, 
affairs cleared and became easy as if of 
their own accord in the business of the 
estate. The men he had to deal with 
presently knew their master: the young 
planter had matured his plans and his 
discipline. Henceforth his affairs were 
well in hand, and he could take his whole- 
some pleasures both handsomely and with 
a free heart. There was little that was 
debonair about the disciplined and mas- 
terful young soldier. He had taken Pal- 
las’ gift: ‘‘Self-reverence, self-knowledge, 
self-control, these three alone lead life to 
sovereign power. And because right is 
right, to follow right were wisdom in the 
scorn of consequence.” But he took 
heed of his life very genially, and was 
matured by pleasure no less than by duty 
done. He loved a game of cards in al- 
most any company, and paid his stakes 


upon the rubber like every other well- 


conducted man of his century. He did 
not find Annapolis, or even Philadelphia, 
too far away to be visited for the pleasure 
of seeing a good horse-race or enjoying 
a round of balls and evenings at the the- 
atre, to shake the rustic dulness off of a 
too constant stay at home. Mrs. Wash- 
ington enjoyed such outings, such little 
flings into the simple world of provincial 
fashion, as much as he did; and they 
could not sit waiting all the year for the 
short season at Williamsburg. 

A young man at once so handsome, so 
famous, and so punctilious in point of 
dress as Colonel Washington could not 
but make a notable figure in any society. 
‘‘T want neither lace nor embroidery,” 
was the order he sent to London. ‘ Plain 
clothes, with a gold or silver button (if 
worn in genteel dress), are all I desire. 
My stature is six feet; otherwise rather 
slender than corpulent.” But he was 
careful the material, the color, and the fit 
should be of the best and most tasteful, 
and that very elegant stuffs should be 
provided from over sea for Mrs. Wash- 
ington and her children, and very sub- 
stantial for the servants who were to be 
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in attendance upon the household—a li, 
ery of white and scarlet. "Twas a point 
of pride with Virginians to know how jo 
dress, both well and in the fashion; and 
the master of Mount Vernon would have 
deemed it an impropriety to be less care 
ful than his neighbors, less well dressed 
than his station and fortune warranted. 
He watched the tradesmen sharply. ‘Tis 
a custom, I have some reason to believe. 
with many shopkeepers and tradesmen jn 
London,” he wrote bluntly to the Messrs. 
Cary, ‘‘ when they know goods are be 
spoken for exportation, to palm some- 
times old, and sometimes very slight and 
indifferent goods upon us, taking care at 
the same time to advance the price,” and 
he wished them informed that their dis 
tant customers would not be so duped. 

He longed once and again to be quit of 
the narrow life of the colony, and stretch 
himself for a little upon the broader Eng- 
lish stage at home. ‘‘ But I am tied by the 
leg,” he told his friends there, ‘‘ and must 
set inclination aside. My indulging my- 
self in a trip to England depends upon so 
many contingencies, which, in all prob- 
ability, may never occur, that I dare not 
even think of such a gratification.” But 
the disappointment bred no real discon- 
tent. There could be no better air or 
company to come to maturity in than 
were to be had there in Virginia, if a 
young man were poised and master of 
himself. ‘‘We have few things here 
striking to European travellers (except 
our abundant woods),”’ he professed, when 
he wrote to his kinsman Richard Wash- 
ington in England; ‘“‘ but little variety, a 
welcome reception among a few friends, 
and the open and prevalent hospitality 
of the country;” but it was a land that 
bred men, and men of affairs, in no com- 
mon fashion. 

Especially now, after the quickening of 
pulses that had come with the French 
war, and its sweep of continental, even of 
international, forces across the colonial 
stage, hitherto set only for petty and sec- 
tional affairs. The colonies had grown 
self-conscious amd restless as the plot 
thickened and thrust them forward to a 
réle of consequence in the empire such as 
they had never thought to play, and the 
events which succeeded hurried them to 
a quick maturity. It was a season a 
young man was sure to ripen in, and 
there was good company. The House of 
Burgesses was very quiet the year Wash- 
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ington first took his place in it, and stood 
abashed to hear himself praised; but be- 
fore Mr. Robinson, its already veteran 
Speaker, was dead, a notable change had 
in. Within five years, before the 
country on the St. Lawrence and the 
lakes was well out of the hands of the 
French, the Parliament in England had 
entered upon measures of government 
which seemed meant of deliberate purpose 
to set the colonies agog,and every body 
of counsellors in America stood between 
anger and araazement to see their people 
in danger to be so put upon. 

he threat and pressure of the French 
power upon the frontiers had made the 
colonies thoughtful always, so long as it 
lasted, of their dependence upon England 
for succor and defence should there come 
a time of need. Once and again—often 
enough to keep them sensible how they 
must stand or fall, succeed or fail, with 
the power at home—their own raw levies 
had taken part with the King’s troops 
out of England in some clumsy stroke or 
other against a French stronghold in the 
North or a Spanish fortress in the South; 
and now at last they had gone with 
English troops into the field in a nation- 
al cause. Provincials and redecoats had 
joined fora final grapple with the French, 
to settle once and for all who should be 
owners and masters on the coveted con- 
tinent. The issue had been decisive. By 
the summer of 1760 Washington could 
write his kinsman in England that the 
French were so thoroughly drubbed and 
humbled that there remained little to do 
to reduce Canada from end to end to the 
British power. But the very thorough- 
ness of the success wrought a revolution 
in the relations of the colonies to the mo- 
ther-country. It rid them of their sense 
of dependence. English regiments had 
mustered their thousands, no doubt, upon 
the battle-fields of the war in order that 
the colonies might be free to possess the 
continent, and it was hard to see how the 
thing could have been accomplished with- 
out them. But it had been accomplished, 
and would not need to be done again. 
Moreover, it had shown the colonial mi- 
litia how strong they were even in the 
presence of regulars. They had almost 
everywhere borne an equal part in the 
fighting, and, rank and file, they had. felt 
with a keen resentment the open con- 
tempt for their rude equipment and rustic 
discipline which too many arrogant offi- 
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cers and insolent men among the regu- 
lars had shown. They knew that they 
had proved themselves the equals of any 
man in the King’s pay in the fighting, 
and they had come out of the hot busi- 
ness confident that henceforth, at any rate, 
they could dispense with English troops 
and take care of themselves. They had 
lost both their fear of the French and 
their awe of the English. 

‘Twas hardly an opportune time for 
statesmen in London to make a new and 
larger place for England’s authority in 
America, and yet that was what they 
immediately attempted. Save Chatham 
and Burke and a few discerning men 
who had neither place nor power, there 
was no longer any one in England who 
knew, though it were never so vaguely, 
the real temper and character of the col- 
onists. "Iwas matter of common know- 
ledge and comment, it is true, that the 
men of Massachusetts were beyond all 
reason impatient of command or restraint, 
affecting an independence which was 
hardly to be distinguished from contu- 
macy and insubordination ; but what 


ground was there to suppose that a like 
haughty and ungovernable spirit lurked 
in the loyal and quiet South, or among 


the prudent traders and phlegmatic farm- 
ers who were making the middle colonies 
so rich, and so regardful of themselves in 
every point of gain or interest? States- 
men of an elder generation had had a 
sure instinct what must be the feeling of 
Englishmen in America, and had, with 
‘‘a wise and salutary neglect,” suffered 
them to take their own way in every 
matter of self-government. Though min- 
istry after ministry had asserted a rigor- 
ous and exacting supremacy for the mo- 
ther-country in every affair of commerce, 
and had determined as they pleased what 
the colonies should be suffered to manu- 
facture, and how they should be allowed 
to trade—with what merchants, in what 
commodities, in what bottoms, within 
what limits—they had nevertheless with- 
held their hands hitherto from all direct 
exercise of authority in the handling of 
the internal affairs of the several settle- 
ments, had given them leave always to 
originate their own legislation and their 
own measures of finance, until self-gov- 
ernment had become with them a thing 
as if of immemorial privilege. Sir Wil- 
liam Keith, sometime Governor of Penn- 
sylvania, had suggested to Sir Robert 
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Walpole that he should raise revenue 
from the colonies. ‘‘ What!” exclaimed 
that shrewd master of men. ‘‘I have 
Old England set against me, and do you 
think I will have New England likewise?” 

But men had come into authority in 
England now who lacked this stout saga. 
city, and every element of sound discre- 
tion. English arms and English money, 
they could say, had swept the French 
power from America in order that the 
colonies might no longer suffer menace 
or rivalry. A great debt had been piled 
up in the process. Should not the colo- 
nies, who had reaped the chief benefit, 
bear part of the cost?) They had them- 
selves incurred burdensome debts, no 
doubt, in the struggle, and their assem- 
blies would very likely profess them- 
selves willing to vote what they could 
should his Majesty call upon them and 
press them. But an adequate and or- 
derly system of taxation could not be 
wrought out by the separate measures 
of a dozen petty legislatures; *twere best 
the taxation should be direct and by 
Parliament, whose authority, surely, no 
man outside turbulent Boston would be 
mad enough seriously to question or re- 
sist. It would, in any event, be whole- 


some, now the colonies were likely to 
grow lusty as kingdoms in their roomy 
continent, to assert a mother’s power to 
use and restrain—a power by no means 
lost because too long unexercised and 


neglected. It was with such wisdom the 
first step was taken. In March, 1764, 
Parliament voted it ‘‘just and necessary 
that a revenue be raised in America,” 
passed an act meant to secure duties on 
wines and sugars, and took measures to 
increase the efficiency of the revenue ser- 
vice in America. 

George Grenville was Prime Minister. 
He lacked neither official capacity nor 
acquaintance with affairs. He thought 
it just the colonists should pay their 
quota into the national treasury, seeing 
they were so served by the national 
power; and he declared that in the next 
session of Parliament he should propose 
certain direct taxes in addition to the in- 
direct already in force. He saw no suf- 
ficient reason to doubt that the colonies 
would acquiesce, if not without protest, at 
least without tumult or dangerous resist- 
ance. It was a sad blunder. Virginia 
resented threat and execution alike in 
such a matter as deeply as did litigious 
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Massachusetts. A long generation ago. 
in the quiet year 1732, when bluff Sir 
Robert was Prime Minister, there had 
been an incident which Governor Keith. 
maybe, had forgotten. The ministry had 
demanded of Massachusetts that she should 
establish a fixed salary for her governors 
by a standing grant; but she had refused, 
and the ministers had receded. The affair 
had not been lost upon the other colonies. 
That sturdy onetime royal Governor A] 

exander Spotswood,in Virginia, had noted 
it very particularly, and spoken of it very 

bluntly, diligent servant of the crown as 
he was, to Colonel William Byrd, when 
he came his way on his ‘‘ progress to the 
mines.” He declared ‘that if the As 

sembly in New England would stand 
bluff, he did not see how they could be 
forced to raise money against their will: 
for if they should direct it to be done by 
act of Parliament, which they have threat 

ened to do (though it be against the right 
of Englishmen to be taxed but by their 
representatives), yet they would find it 
no easy matter to put such an act in ex 

ecution.” No observing man could so 
much as travel in Virginia without find 

ing very promptly what it was that gave 
point and poignancy to such an opinion. 
That quiet gentleman the Rev. Andrew 
Burnaby, Vicar of Greenwich, was in Vir- 
ginia in 1759, and saw plainly enough 
how matters stood. ‘‘ The public or polit- 
ical character of the Virginians,” he said, 
‘corresponds with their private one; they 
are haughty and jealous of their liberties, 
impatient of restraint, and can scarcely 
bear the thought of being controlled by 
any superior power. Many of them con- 
sider the colonies as independent states, 
not connected with Great Britain other- 
wise than by having the same common 
King and being bound to her with nat- 
ural affection.” -“Not.only so, but ‘‘ they 
think it a hardship not to have an un- 
limited trade to every part of the world.” 
All this, and more, Grenville might have 
learned by the simple pains of inquiry. 
One had but to open his eyes and look 
to see how impérious a race had been 
bred in the almost feudal South; and, for 
all they had never heard revolutionary 
talk thence, ministers ought to have dread- 
ed the leisure men had there to think, the 
proyocation to be proud, the necessity to 
be masterful and individual, quite as 
much as they had ever dreaded the stub- 
born temper and the quick capacity for 
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united action they had once and again 
seen excited in New England. 

It was not necessary to try new laws to 
see what the colonies would do if pro- 
voked. The difficulty already encoun- 
tered in enforcing the laws of trade was 
object-lesson enough; and the trouble in 
that matter had grown acute but yester- 
day. For long, indeed, no one in the 
colonies questioned the right of Parlia- 
ment to regulate their trade; but it was 
notorious that the laws actually enacted 
in that matter had gone smoothly off in 
America only because they were not seri- 
ously enforced. ‘The trade hither is en- 
grossed by the Saints of New England,” 
laughed Colonel Byrd, ‘*‘ who carry off a 
great deal of tobacco without troubling 
themselves with paying that impertinent 
duty of a penny a pound.” The Acts of 
Trade practically forbade direct commerce 
with foreign countries or their dependen- 
cies, especially in foreign bottoms; but 
ships from France, Spain, and the Canary 
Isles came and went very freely notwith- 
standing in colonial ports; for royal offi- 
cials liked to enjoy a comfortable peace and 
the esteem of their neighbors, and very 
genially winked at such transgressions. 
Cargoes without number were sent to the 
Dutch and Spanish West Indies every 
year, and as many brought thence, which 
were undoubtedly forfeit under the navi- 
gation laws Parliament had been at such 
pains to elaborate and enforce; and pri- 
vateering as well as smuggling had for 
long afforded the doughty seamen of Bos- 
ton, Salem, Charleston, and New York a 
genteel career of profit. Things had come 
to such a pass that where business went 
briskly the people of the colonial ports de- 
manded as of right ‘‘a full freedom of 
illegal trade,” and broke sometimes into 
riot when it was denied them. The Bos- 
ton News Letter had been known very 
courteously to mourn the death of a 
worthy collector of his Majesty’s customs 
because, ‘‘ with much humanity,” he had 
been used to take ‘‘ pleasure in directing 
masters of vessels how they ought to avoid 
the breach of the Acts of Trade.” Sea- 
captains grew accustomed to very confi- 
dential relations with owners and con- 
signees, and knew very well, without 
official counsel, how to take the advice 
‘not to declare at the Custom - house ”; 
and things went very easily and cordial- 
ly with all parties to the understanding. 

In 1761 that understanding was of a 
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sudden rudely broken and the trouble 
began, which Grenville had the folly 
to add to. The Board of Trade de- 
termined to collect the duties on sugar, 
molasses, and rum, so long and so sys- 
tematically evaded in the trade between 
New England and the West Indies, at 
whatever cost of suit and scrutiny, and 
directed their agents in Boston to demand 
‘‘ writs of assistance” from the courts, 
giving them leave to enter what premises 
they would in search of smuggled goods. 
There was instant exasperation and re- 
sistance. General search-warrants, open- 
ing every man’s door to the officers of the 
law, with or without just and explicit 
ground of suspicion against him, no Eng- 
lish subject anywhere would submit to; 
and yet these writs authorized nothing 
less. Issued under a questionable exten- 
sion to America of an exceptional power 
of the Court of Exchequer, they violated 
every precedent of the common law, no 
less than every principle of prudent ad- 
ministration; and the excitement which 
they provoked was at once deep and omi- 
nous. Sharp resistance was made in the 
courts, and no officer ever ventured to 
serve one of the obnoxious writs. Such 


challenge of the process was uttered by 


colonial counsel upon trial of the right, 
moreover, that ministers would be with- 
out excuse should they ignore the warn- 
ing, so explicit and so eloquent of revo- 
lutionary purpose. It was James Otis 
who uttered it. He had but the other 
day carried the royal commission in his 
pocket as Advocate-General in his Maj- 
esty’s Court of Admiralty; but he would 
not have scrupled, even as his Majesty’s 
servant, he said, to oppose the exercise of 
a power which had already cost one King 
his head and another his throne. To op- 
pose in such a case was to defend the very 
constitution under which the King wore 
his crown. That constitution secured to 
Englishmen everywhere the rights of free- 
men; the colonists had, besides, the plain 
guarantees of their own charters; if con- 
stitution and charter failed, or were gain- 
said, the principles of natural reason suf- 
ficed for defence against measures so 
arrogant and so futile. No lawyer could 
justify these extraordinary writs; no King 
with an army at his back could ever force 
them to execution. 

Protest not only, but defiance rang very 
clear in these fearless words; and minis- 
ters must avow themselves very ignorant 
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should they pretend they did not know 
how Mr. Otis had kindled fire from one 
end of the colonies to the other. But 
Grenville was resolute to take all risks 
and push his policy. He did not flinch 
from the enforcement of the measures of 
1764, and in the session of 1765 calmly 
fulfilled his promise of further taxation. 
He proposed that the colonists should be 
required to use revenue stamps upon all 
their commercial paper, legal documents, 
pamphlets, and newspapers; and that, at 
once as a general measure of convenience 
and a salutary exhibition of authority, 
his Majesty’s troops stationed in the plan- 
tations should be billeted on the people. 
Parliament readily acquiesced. It was 
thus Grenville purposed ‘‘defraying the 
expenses of defending, protecting, and se- 
curing” the colonies; but he came near 
losing them instead. The act was passed 
in March; it was not to go into effect un- 
til November; but the colonists did not 
keep him waiting until November for 
their protests. It was the voice of-a ver- 
itable tempest that presently came over 
sea to the ear of the startled minister. 
And it was not the General Court of tur- 
bulent Massachusetts, but the House of 
Burgesses of loyal Virginia that first 
spoke the general indignation. Already 
in the autumn of 1764, upon the mere 
threat of what was to come, that House 
had spoken very urgently against the 
measures proposed, in a memorial to King 
and Parliament, which, amidst every prop- 
er phrase of loyalty and affection, had 
plainly declared it the opinion of his Ma- 
jesty’s subjects in Virginia that such acts 
would be in flat violation of their un- 
doubted rights and liberties; and the com- 
mittee by which that memorial was drawn 
up had contained almost every man of 
chief consequence in the counsels of the 
colony, the King’s Attorney-General him- 
self not excepted. But it was one thing 
to protest against measures to come and 
quite another to oppose their execution 
when enacted into laws. The one was 
constitutional agitation; the other, flat re- 
bellion—little less. It was very ominous 
to read the words of the extraordinary 
resolutions passed by the Burgesses on 
the 30th of May, 1765, after the Stamp 
Act had become law, and note the tone of 
restrained passion that ran through them. 
They declared that from the first the set- 
tlers of ‘‘his Majesty’s colony and do- 
minion” of Virginia had possessed and 
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enjoyed all the privileges, franchises, an 
immunities at any time enjoyed by the 
people of Great Britain itself; and that 
this, their freedom, had been explicit), 
secured to them by their charters, ‘‘ to a|| 
intents and purposes as if they had been 
abiding and born within the realm of 
England ”; ‘‘ that the taxation of the peo 
ple by themselves or by persons chosen 
by themselves to represent them ” was ‘‘ s 
distinguishing characteristic of Britis) 
freedom, without which the ancient con- 
stitution” of the realm itself could not 
subsist; ‘‘and that his Majesty’s liege 
people of this most ancient colony ” had 
‘‘uninterruptedly enjoyed the right of 
being thus governed by their assemblies 
in the article of their taxes and inter 
nal police,” had never forfeited or relin- 
quished it, and had seen it ‘‘ constantly 
recognized by the Kings and people of 
Great Britain.” 

Spoken as it was in protest against act- 
ual legislation already adopted by Parlia- 
ment in direct despite of all such privi 
leges and immunities, this declaration of 
rights seemed to lack its conclusion. The 
constitutional rights of Virginians had 
been invaded. What then? Kesolved, 
therefore, ‘‘ that his Majesty’s liege peo 
ple, the inhabitants of this colony, are 
not bound to yield obedience to any law 
or ordinance whatever designed to im- 
pose any taxation whatsoever upon them, 
other than the laws or ordinances of the 
General Assembly aforesaid,” and ‘‘ that 
any person who shall, by speaking or 
writing, assert or maintain ” the contrary 
‘shall be deemed an enemy of his Maj- 
esty’s colony.” Such had been the un- 
compromising conclusion drawn by the 
mover of the resolutions. What other 
conclusion could any man draw if he 
deemed the colonists men, and proud men 
at that? But the Burgesses would not go 
so far or be so explicit. They feared to 
speak treason; they were content to pro- 
test of their rights, and let the issue bring 
conclusions to light. It had been hot 
fighting to get even that much said. The 
men hitherto accepted always as leaders 
in the House had wished to hold it back 
from rash and heated action, and there 
had been bitter debates before even those 
significant premises for a revolutionary 
conclusion had been forced to adoption. 
Old leaders and new, young men and old 
alike, had willingly united in the memo- 
rial of 1764; but now that the Stamp Act 
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was law, conservative members shrank 
from doing what must look so like a flat 
defiance of Parliament. Only young men 
would have had the audacity to urge such 
action; only very extraordinary young 
men would have had the capacity to in- 
duce the House to take it. But such 
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young men were at hand, their leader as 
veritable a democrat as had ever taken the 
floor in that assembly. 

Patrick Henry was not of the aristoc- 
racy of the colony. Good Scots blood 
ran in his veins, quickened by the lively 
strain of an old Welsh stock. His father 
came of a race of scholars, and, good 
Churehman though he knew his 
Livy and his Horace better than his Bi- 
ble. His mother came of a vivacious line 
of easy-going wits and talkers, which but 
a touch more of steadiness and energy 
might any day have made famous. His 
father had served his county of Hanover 
very capably and acceptably as surveyor, 
colonel, magistrate, and his uncle had 
been beloved as the faithful pastor of 
quiet parishes. But they had been no 
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long time in the colony; they lived back 
from the tide-water counties where the 
real aristocracy had its strength and su- 
premacy; they were of that middle class 
of yeomen-gentlemen who love liberty 
but do not affect rank, ‘* A vigorous aris 
tocracy favors the growth of personal 
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eminence even in those who are not of 
it, but only near it,” and these plain men 
of the middle counties were the more ex- 
cellent and individual in the cultivation 
of their powers by reason of the contact. 
But there was a touch of rusticity, a neg- 
lect of polish, a rough candor of speech, 
about them which set them apart and 
distinguished them sharply enough when 
they came into the presence of the court- 
ly and formal gentlemen who practised 
the manners of London in the river coun- 
ties. Patrick Henry, at any rate, must 
have seemed a very rustic figure to the 
Burgesses when he first came to take his 
seat amongst them on a May day in 1765. 
He was known, indeed, to many. This 
was the man, they must have known, who 
had won so strange a verdict from a jury 
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two years ago in the celebrated parsons’ 
case at Hanover court-house, against the 
law and the evidence. But his careless 
dress and manner, his loose, ungainly 
figure, his listless, absent bearing, must 
have set many a courtly member star- 
ing. For such men as Washington, in- 
deed, there can have been nothing either 
strange or unattractive in the rough ex- 
terior and unstudied ways of the new 
member. Punctilious though he was 
himself in every point of dress and bear- 
ing, Washington's life had most of it been 
spent with men who looked thus, and yet 
were stuff of true courage and rich ca- 
pacity within. The manner of a man 
couid count as no test of quality with 
him. His experience had covered the 
whole variety of Virginian life. He was 
an aristocrat by taste, not by principle. 
And Patrick Henry had, in fact, come to 
the same growth as he in essential quality 
and principle, though by another way. 
Henry’s life had been wilful, capricious, 
a bit haphazard; Washington’s all the 
while subject to discipline; but both men 
had touched and seen the whole energy 
of the commonwealth, knew its hope, 
could divine its destiny. There was but 
one Virginia, and they were her children. 
It could not take long to bring them to an 
understanding and comradeship in affairs. 

It was characteristic of the new mem- 
ber that he should step at once and un- 
hesitatingly to a place of leadership when 
debate of the Stamp Act stirred the House, 
and that he should instantly sweep the 
majority into his following with a charm 
and dash of eloquence that came like a 
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revelation upon the quiet assembly. He 
was but twenty-nine years old, but he 
had spent all his life in learning how 
the world went, and by what manner of 
speech it was moved and governed. He 
had roamed the woods with no thought 
but for sport, or a quiet hour with a book 
or his fancy in the shade of the trees. 
He had kept a country store, and let gos 
sip and talk of affairs of colony and 
country-side take precedence of business. 
Finally he had turned with a perma 
nent relish to the law, and had set him- 
self to plead causes for his neighbors in 
a way that made judges stare and juries 
surrender at discretion. In everything 
he had seemed to read the passions of 
men. Books no less than men, the chance 
company of an old author no less than 
the constant talk of the neighborly land 
he lived in, seemed to fill him with the 
quick principles of the people and polity 
to which he belonged, and to lend him as 
inevitably every living phrase in which 
to utter them. The universal sympathy 
and insight which made his pleasantry so 
engaging to men of every stamp rendered 
his power no less than terrible when he 
turned to play upon their passions. He 
was not conscious of any audacity when 
he sprang to his feet upon the instant he 
saw the House resdlved into committee 
to consider the Stamp Act. It was of the 
ardor of his nature to speak when convic- 
tion moved him strongly, without thought 
of propriety or precedence; and it was 
like him to stand there absorbed, reading 
his resolutions from a fly-leaf torn from 
an old law-book. 
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It seemed no doubt a precious piece of 
1udacity in the eyes of the prescriptive 
leaders of the House to hear this almost 
unknown man propose his high recital of 
Virginia’s liberties and his express defi- 
ance of Parliament—in tones which rang 
no less clear and confident upon the clause 
which declared ‘‘ his Majesty's liege peo- 
ple” of the colony in no way bound to 
yield obedience, than in the utterance of 
the accepted matter of his premises. De- 
bate flamed up at once, hot, even passion- 
ate. The astounding, moving eloquence 
of the young advocate, his instant hold 
upon the House, the directness with which 
he purposed and executed action in so 
grave a matter, stirred the pulses of his 
opponents and his followers with an equal 
power, and roused those who would have 
checked him to a vehemence as great as 
his own. The old leaders of the House, 
with whom he now stood face to face in 
this critical business, were the more for- 
midable because of the strong reason of 
their position. No one could justly doubt 
that they wished to see the Old Dominion 
keep and vindicate her liberty, but they 
deemed it folly to be thus intemperately 
beforehand with the issue. Almost to a 
man they were sprung of families who 
had come to Virginia with the great mi- 
gration that had 
brought the Wash- 
ingtons, in the evil 
day when so many 
were fleeing Eng 
land to be quit of 
the Puritan tyran- 
ny—royalists all, 
and touched to the 
quick with the sen- 
timent of loyalty. 
‘Twas now a long 
time since Crom- 
well’s day, indeed ; 
generations had 
passed, and a deep 
passion for Virginia 
had been added to 
that old reverence 
for the wearer of 
the crown in Eng- 
land. But these 
men prided them- 
selves still upon 
their loyalty; made 
it a point of honor 
to show themselves 
no agitators, but 
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constitutional statesmen. It made them 
grave and deeply anxious to see the priv 
ileges that were most dear to them thus 
violated and denied, but it did not make 
them hasty to quarrel with the Parlia- 
ment of the realm. They had intended 
opposition, but they feared to throw their 
cause away by defiance. “T'was as little 
wise as dignified to flout thus at the sov- 
ereign power before all means had been 
exhausted to win it to forbearance. 

It was not the least part of the diffi- 
culty to face the veteran Speaker, John 
Robinson, so old in affairs, so stately in 
his age, so gravely courteous, and yet with 
such a threat of good manners against 
those who should make breach of the 
decorous traditions of the place. But the 
men chiefly to be feared were on tlie floor. 
There was Richard Bland, ‘* wary, old, ex- 
perienced,” with ‘‘ something of the look,” 
a Virginian wit said, ‘* of old musty parech- 
ments, which he handleth and studieth 
much,” author of a ‘‘ treatise against the 
Quakers on water-baptism”; with none of 
the gifts of an orator, but a veritable anti- 
quarian in law and the precedents of pub- 
lie business, a very formidable man in 
counsel. Quiet men trusted him, and 
thought his prudence very wise. George 
Wythe was no less learned, and no less 
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influential. Men knew him a man of 
letters, bringing the knowledge of many 
wise books to the practice of affairs, and 
set great store by his sincerity, as artless 
as it was human, and sweetened with good 
feeling. It made Randolph and Pendle- 
ton and Nicholas, the elder orators of the 
House, seem the more redoubtable that 
they should have such men as these at 
their elbows to prompt and steady them. 
And yet they would have been formidable 
enough of themselves. Edmund Pendle- 
ton had not, indeed, the blood or the breed- 
ing that gave his colleagues prestige. He 
had won his way to leadership by his own 
steady genius for affairs. He read nothing 
but law-books, knew nothing but business, 
cared for nothing but to make practical 
test of his powers. But he took all his 


life and purpose with such a zest, made 
every stroke with so serene a self-posses- 
sion, was so quick to see and act upon 
every advantage in his business of debate, 
and was withal so transparent, bore him- 
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title to be loved and trusted without ques 
tion, which no man ever thought to gai) 
say. And Peyton Randolph, with } 
‘knowledge, temper, experience, judg 
ment, integrity” as of a true Roma 
spirit, was a sort of prince among th, 
rest. No man could doubt he wished 
Virginia to have her liberties. He hia, 
gone over sea to speak for her in Dinwid 
die’s day, though he was the King’s at 
torney, and had lost his office for his bold 
But there were traditions of loyal 
ty and service in his breeding which no 
man might rightly ignore. His father 
before him had won knighthood and the 
royal favor by long and honorable ser 
vice as his Majesty’s attorney in the co] 
ony. Pride and loyalty had gone hand 
in hand in the annals of a proud race, 
and had won for the Randolplis a prestige 
which made it impossible Sir John’s son 
should very long be kept from the office 
he had so honorably inherited. And so 
Peyton Randolph was now once again the 
King’s attorney. It 
was not as the King’s 


ness. 
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Randolph. By 


self with such a grace and charm of man- 
ner, was so obviously right-minded and 
upright, that it meant a great deal to the 
House to hear him intervene in its discus- 
sions with his melodious voice, his cool, 
distinet, effective elocution. Robert Car- 
ter Nicholas added to like talents for 
business and debate a reverent piety, a 
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officer, however, but 
as an experienced Par 
liamentary tactician, 
a trained debater, a 
sound man of affairs, 
that he had set him- 
self to check Henry 
in his revolutionary 
courses. 

Henry found him- 
self, in truth, passion 
ately set upon. Even 
threats were uttered, 
and abuse such as 
proud men find ill 
to bear. They cried 
‘*Treason! treason !” 
upon him when he 
dared declare the King 
would do well to look 
to the fate of Cesar 
and Charles the First 
for profitable examples. 
But he was not daunted 
a whit. ‘‘If this be 
treason, make the most of it,” was his defi- 
ance to them. Oneally who might have 
stood with him, had he known, was ab- 
sent. Richard Henry Lee wouid have 
brought to his support a name as ancient 
and as honorable as any in the colony, 
and an eloquence scarcely less than his 
own. But, as it was, he was left almost 
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alone, and won his battle with no other aid 
than very plain men could lend by vote 


and homely utterance. The vote was very 
close, but enough. Randolph flung out 
of the House, muttering in his heat that 
he ‘‘ would have given five hundred guin- 
eas for a single vote.” Henry, taking the 
triumph very simply, as was his wont, 
and knowing his work for the session 
done, quietly made his way homeward 
that very day, striding unconcernedly 
down Duke of Gloucester Street, chatting 
with a friend, his legs clad in buckskin 
as if for the frontier, his saddle-bags and 
the reins of his lean nag slung carelessly 
over his arm. 

The Assembly had adopted Henry’s 
declaration of rights, not his resolution 
of disobedience, and had softened a little 


the language he would have used; but its 
action seemed seditious enough to Fau- 
quier, the Governor, and he promptly dis- 
solved them. It did little good to send 
Virginians home, however, if the object 
was to check agitation. The whole man- 
ner of their life bred thought and con- 
cert of action. Where men have leave 
to be individual, live separately and with 
a proud self-respect, and yet are mueli at 
each other's tables, often in vestry coun- 
cil together, constantly coming and go- 
ing, talking and planning throughout all 
the country-side, accustomed to form their 
opinions in league, and yet express each 
man his own with a dash and flavor of 
independence; where there is the leisure 
to reflect, the habit of joint efforts in busi- 
ness, the spirit to be social, and abundant 
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From a photograph showing in the foreground the northwest corner room in which the Virginia Declaration of Rights is supposed to 
nave been drafted. 


opportunity to be frank withal—if you 


will, you may look to see public views 
form themselves very confidently, and as 
easily without assemblies as with them. 
Washington had taken no part in the 


stormy scenes of the House, but had 
sat calmly apart rather, concerned and 
thoughtful. He was not easily caught 
by the excitement of a sudden agitation. 
He had the soldier’s steady habit of self- 
possession in the presence of a crisis, and 
his own way of holding things at arm’s- 
length for serutiny—“ like a bishop at his 
prayers,” a wag said. He had a soldier's 
loyalty, too, and slowness at rebellion. 
His thought, no doubt, was with the con- 
servatives, wliatever may have been the 
light that sprang into his quiet eye when 
Henry’s voice rang out so like a clarion, 
calling Virginia to her standard; and he 
went home, upon the dissolution, to join 
and aid his neighbors in the slow discus- 
sion which must shape affairs to an issue. 

‘*The Virginia Resolutions” had run 
like a flame through the colonies—not as 
the Burgesses had adopted them, but as 
Henry had drawn them, with their ex- 
press threat of disobedience. Nor was 
that all. October, 1765, saw delegates 
from nine colonies come together in New 


York, at the call of Massachusetts, to take 
counsel what should be done. Every 
one knew that Virginia, North Carolina, 
and Georgia, the only colonies absent 
from the ‘‘congress,”’ would have sent 
delegates too had their Governors not 
prevented them by the dissolution of their 
Assemblies before they could act on the 
call. A deep excitement and concern 
had spread everywhere throughout the 
settlements. Not only did the impending 
enforcement of the act engross ‘‘ the con- 
versation of the speculative part of the 
colonists,” as Washington wrote to Fran- 
cis Dandridge in London; it promised to 
engross also the energies of very active, 
and it might be very violent, men in 
many quarters, and it began to grow ev- 
ident that some part of government itself 
would be brought to a standstill by its 
processes. ‘‘Our courts of judicature,” 
declared Washington, ‘‘ must inevitably 
be shut up; for it is impossible (or next 
of kin to it), under our present circum- 
stances, that the act of Parliament can 
be complied with...; and if a stop be 
put to our judicial proceedings, I fancy 
the merchants of Great Britain trading 
to the colonies will not be among the 
last to wish for a repeal of it... The con- 
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gress at New York drew up nothing less 
than a bill of rights and immunities, and 
sent resolutions over sea which arrested 
the attention of the world. The Virgin- 
ian Assembly despatched like papers for 
itself; and Richard Henry Lee, when he 
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had assisted to draw its memorials, hast- 
ened home to form in his own Cavalier 
county a ‘‘ Westmoreland Association,” 
whose members (four Washingtonsamong 
the rest) bound themselves by a solemn 
covenant to ‘‘ exert every faculty to pre- 
vent the execution of the said Stamp Act 
in any instance whatsoever within this 
colony.” The ministry could not stand 
the pressure. They gave way to Lord 
Rockingham, and the act was repealed. 
Meanwhile Washington, his calm tem- 
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per unshaken, was slowly coming to a 
clear vision of affairs in all their signifi- 
eance. Fox-hunting did not cease. He 
was much in the saddle and at table with 
the Fairfaxes, whom nothing could shake 
from their allegiance, and who looked 
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with sad forebodings upon the temper 


the colony was in. It was proper they 
should speak so if they deemed it just, 
and Washington had no intolerance for 
what they urged. But George Mason, 
the neighbor whom he most trusted, was 
of a very different mind, and strength- 
ened and confirmed him in other coun- 
sels. Mason was six years his senior; a 
man, too, cast by nature to understand 
men and events, how they must go and 
how be guided. They conferred con- 
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stantly, at every turn of their intimate 
life, in the field or in the library, mount- 
ed or afoot in the forests, and came very 
deliberately and soberly to their states- 
man’s view. Randolph and Pendleton 
and Wythe and Bland had themselves 
turned, after the first hesitation, to act 
with ardent men like Lee in framing the 
memorials to King, Lords, and Commons 
which were to go from the Burgesses 
along with the resolutions of the Stamp 
Act Congress in New York; and Wash- 
ington, who had never hesitated, but had 
only gone slowly and with his eyes open, 
with that self-poise men had found so 
striking in him from the first, came stead- 
ily with the rest to the at last common 
purpose of resolute opposition. The re- 
peal of the act came to all like a great 
deliverance. 

Governor Fauquier had deemed it his 
duty to dissolve the Assembly upon the 
passage of Henry’s resolutions, but he had 
acted without passion in the matter, and 
had kept the respect of the men he dealt 
with. He was not a man, indeed, to 


take public business very seriously, hav- 
ing been bred a man of fashion and a 
courtier rather than a master of affairs. 
He loved gay company and the deep ex- 
citement of the gaming- table, not the 


round of official routine. Affable, gen- 
erous, elegant, a scholar and real lover 
of letters, he vastly preferred the talk of 
vivacious women and accomplished men 
to the business of the General Court, and 
was a man to be liked rather than con- 
sulted. Washington, always admitted 
to the intimacy of official circles at Wil- 
liamsburg, very likely relished the gal- 
lant Fauquier better than the too officious 
Dinwiddie. It was, unhappily, no por- 
tent to see a man still devoted to dissipa- 
tion at sixty-two, even though he were 
Governor of one of his Majesty’s colonies 
and a trusted servant of the crown; and 
Fauquier’s gifts as a man of wit and of 
instructed tastes made his companionship 
no less acceptable to Washington than to 
the other men of discernment who fre- 
quented the ballrooms and receptions, 
ate formal dinners, and played quiet 
games of cards during the brief season at 
the little capital. It did not seriously 
disturb life there that the Governor up- 
held the power of Parliament to tax, while 
the Burgesses strenuously opposed it. 
Washington, for one, did not hesitate on 
that account to be seen often in friendly 
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talk with the Governor, or to accept fre- 
quent invitations to the ‘‘ palace.” He was 
of the temper which has so distinguished 
the nobler sort of Englishmen in polities: 
he might regard opposition as a public 
duty, but he never made it a ground of 
personal feeling or private spite. In a 
sense, indeed, he had long been regarded 
as belonging to official circles in the col- 
ony more intimately than any other man 
who did not hold office. He had been 
put forward by the Fairfaxes in his 
youth; men in the Council and at the 
head of affairs had been his sponsors 
and friends from the first; he had been 
always, like his brother before him, a 
member of one of the chief groups in the 
colony for influence and a confidential 
connection with the public business. It 
was even understood that he was himself 
destined for the Council, when it should 
be possible to put him in it without 
seeming to give too great a preponder- 
ance to the Fairfax interest, already so 
much regarded in its make-up. 

The first flurry of differing views and 
conflicting purposes among the Virginian 
leaders had passed off. The judgment 
of high-spirited men everywhere sus- 
tained Henry—gave him unmistakable 
authentication as a leader; put all public 
men in the way of understanding their 
constituents. Some were bold and some 
were timid, but all were animated by the 
same hope and purpose, and few were yet 
intemperate. ‘‘Sensible of the impor- 
tance of unanimity among our constitu- 
ents,” said Jefferson afterwards, looking 
back to that time when he was young and 
in the first flush of his radical sentiments, 
‘although we often wished to have gone 
faster, we slackened our pace, that our less 
ardent colleagues might keep up with us; 
and they, on their part, differing nothing 
from us in principle, quickened their 
gait somewhat beyond that which their 
prudence might of itself have advised.” 
Patrick Henry was received to the place 
he had earned; and although the older 
leaders resumed that sway in counsel to 
which their tried skill and varied experi- 
ence in affairs fairly entitled them, there 
was no longer any jealous exclusion of 
new men. MHenry’s fame crept through 
the colonies as the mar who had first 
spoken the mind not of Virginians only, 
but of all just men, with regard to the 
liberties of Englishmen in America. Be- 
fore a year was out Richard Bland him- 
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self, parchment man and conservative 
that he was, had written and published a 
pamphlet entitled ‘* An Inquiry into the 
Rights of the British Colonies,” which said 
nothing less than that in all that con- 
cerned her internal affairs Virginia was 
‘‘a distinct, independent state,” though 
‘“united with the parent state by the 
closest league and amity, and under the 
same allegiance.” A colony “ treated 
with injury and violence,” he exclaimed, 
‘is become an alien.” When antiquari- 
ans and lawyers, fresh from poring upon 
old documents, spoke thus, there were 
surely signs of the times. 

The government at home kept colonial 
sentiment very busy. Even Lord Rock- 
ingham’s government, with Burke to ad- 
monish it, coupled its repeal of the stamp 
duties with a “declaratory act” which 
sought to quiet controversy by giving 
the lie direct to every argument urged 
against its authority in the colonies. 
‘* Parliament has power to bind the col- 
onies in all cases whatsoever,” was its 
round assertion: ‘‘a resolution for Eng- 
land’s right to do what the Treasury 
pleased with three millions of freemen,” 
cried Chatham. Though Rockingham’s 
government would not act on that right, 
its successors, without scruple, would; 
and they were soon about it, for Rock- 
ingham’s ministry retained office scarcely 
a twelvemonth. Grenville was, indeed, 
discredited; but Grafton and Townshend 
were as bad, as stubborn im temper, as 
reckless in policy. The year 1767 saw 
taxes proposed and enacted on glass, 
paper, painters’ colors, and tea import- 
ed into the colonies, with a purpose to 
pay fixed salaries to the crown’s officers 
in the colonies out of the proceeds, 
and the contested ground was all to go 
over again. To show their temper, the 
new ministers suspended the legislative 
powers of the Colonial Assembly in New 
York for refusing to make provision for 
troops quartered upon the colony. To 
complete their fiscal arrangements they 
presently created a custom-house and 
board of revenue commissioners for 
America. It was an ominous year, and 
set opinion forward not a little in the col- 
onies. 

The House of Burgesses broke, at its 
next session (1768), into fresh protests and 
remonstrances, and there was no one 
to restrain or rebuke it. Fauquier was 
dead, and gone to his reckoning; the 


reins of government were in the hands 
of gentle John Blair, President of the 
Council, a Virginian every inch, and with 
never a thought of checking his fellow- 
colonists in the expression of their just 
opinions. The autumn brought Lord Bo 
tetourt, the new Governor-General, who 
came in showy state, and with genial dis 
play of courtly manners and good fee] 
ing; but his arrival made little difference. 
The Burgesses smiled to see him come to 
open their session of 1769 with pageant of 
coach and six, brave display of royal in 
signia, and the manner of a sovereign 
meeting Parliament, and turned from 
him almost in contempt to denounce once 
more the course of the ministers, argue 
again the rights of America, declare they 
would draw the colonies together in con- 
certed opposition, and eall upon the other 
colonies to concur with them alike in 
their principles and in their purpose. 
Botetourt came hot foot to dissolve them: 
but they only shifted their place of meet- 
ing, gathered again at the private house 
of Mr. Anthony Hay, and there resolved 
no longer to import the things which 
Parliament had taxed in despite of them. 
George Mason had drawn the resolutions, 
at Washington’s request, and Washing 
ton himself presented them. 

Mason’s thought had hastened very far 
along the path of opposition under the 
whip of England’s policy, and Washing- 
ton’s quite as far. The government had 
not only sent troops to Boston and dis- 
solved every Assembly that protested, 
but had advised the King to press prose 
cutions for treason in the colonies, and, 
should there be deemed sufficient ground, 
transport the accused to England to be 
tried by special commission. It was this 
last measure that had provoked the Bur- 
gesses to their hottest outburst. ‘‘At a 
time when our lordly masters in Great 
Britain will be satisfied with nothing less 
than the deprivation of American free- 
dom,” wrote Washington to Mason, with 
a sudden burst of passion, ‘‘it seems high- 
ly necessary that something should be 
done to avert the stroke, and maintain 
the liberty which we have derived from 
our ancestors.... That no man should 
scruple, or hesitate a moment, to use a-ms 
in defence of so valuable a blessing, on 
which all the good and evil of life de- 
pends, is clearly my opinion. Yet a-ms, 
I would beg leave to add, should be the 
last resource.” Addresses to the throne 
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and remonstrances to Parliament had 
failed: it remained to try ‘“‘starving their 
trades and manufactures,” to see if that 
at last would arrest their attention. No 
doubt even that would prove of little 
avail; but it was at least peaceable and 
worth the trial. The next month, accord- 
ingly, he got unhesitatingly to his feet in 
the private meeting of the Burgesses at 
Mr. Hay’s and moved George Mason’s 
resolutions; nor did he forget to sub- 
scribe his quota to the fund which was 
to defray the expenses of the “‘associa- 
tion’ there formed. 

The next evening he attended the 
‘‘Queen’s Birth-Night” at the palace with 
the same naturalness of demeanor and 
frankness of dealing towards the Gov- 
ernor as before. Botetourt was not all 
show and gallantry, but was a genuine 
man at bottom. He had come to Vir- 
ginia thinking the colonists a pleasure- 
loving people who could be taken by dis- 
play and cajoled by hospitality: he had 
been told they were such in London. 
But he knew his mistake almost as soon 
as he had made it; and was prompt, even 
while he upheld prerogative, to do what 
he could to deal with them in a liberal 
and manly spirit. He had acquiesced 


very heartily at the outset of his admin- 


istration in a decision of the Council that 
writs of assistance could not legally be 
issued in Virginia; for the process had 
been tried there too. He made such rep- 
resentations with regard to the state of 
the colony to the ministers at home as 
were both just and wise; was assured in 
reply ,that the ministers were willing to 
make every necessary concession ; pledged 
his word in Virginia that there should be 
a substantial change of policy; and died 
the sooner (October 15, 1770) because the 
government would not, after all, redeem 
his promises. ‘‘ Your Governor is becom- 
ing very popular, as we are told here,” 
wrote Arthur Lee to his brother, from 
London, ‘‘and I have the worst proof of 
it in the increased orders for fineries from 
the ladies.” Virginians did not find it 
easy to break an immemorial habit in 
order to starve the English trades and 
manufactures; and it was more than once 
necessary to urge and renew the non- 
importation agreements alike among the 
Burgesses and merchants at Williams- 
burg and by means of local associations 
throughout the colony. But Washington 
was punctilious to observe to the letter 
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the agreements he had himself proposed. 
Again and again he bade his mercantile 
agents in London assist him to guard 
against any inadvertent breach of them: 
not to send him the articles Parliament 
had picked out for taxation in the colo- 
nies. 

Life still continued to go, it is true, 
with something of the old sumptuousness 
at Mount Vernon. It was in June, 1768, 
that Colonel Washington ordered a new 
chariot, ‘‘made in the newest taste, hand- 
some, genteel, and light, to be made of 
the best seasoned wood, and by a cele- 
brated workman,” which was to cost him, 
fittings and all, one hundred and thirty- 
three pounds. For all he grew uneasy 
lest the colonies’ disagreement with Eng- 
land should come at last to a conflict of 
arms, he pushed his private interests with 
no abatement of thoroughness or self-pos- 
session, as if there were no fear but that 
things would long enough stand as they 
were. He had not run surveyor’s lines 
for Lord Fairfax or assisted to drive the 
French from the Ohio without seeing 
what fair lands lay upon the western 
rivers awaiting an owner; and, though 
there was still doubt how titles were to 
be established in that wilderness, he took 
care, through the good offices of an old 
comrade in arms, at least to be quietly 
beforehand with other claimants in set- 
ting. up such titles as might be where 
the land lay richest and most accessible. 
‘‘A silent management’? was what he 
advised, ‘‘snugly carried on under the 
guise of hunting other game,” lest there 
should be a premature rush thither that 
would set rival interests a-clashing. <A 
strange mixture of the shrewdness of the 
speculator and the honesty of the gentle- 
man —claims pushed with privacy, but 
without trickery or chicane—ran through 
his letters to Captain Crawford, and drew 
as canny replies from the frontiered sol- 
dier. Business gave way often to sport 
and pleasure, too, as of old, when polities 
fell dull between sessions. Now it was 
the hunt; then a gunning party in the 
woods; and again a day or two aboard 
his schooner, dropping down the river, 
and drawing the seine for sheep’s-heads 
upon the bar at Cedar Point. Even poli- 
tics was mixed with diversion. He must 
needs give a ball at Alexandria on the 
evening of his election to the House 
which was to meet Lord Botetourt, no 
less than on other like occasions, of 



























whatever kind the business of the Assem- 
bly was likely to be. He did net lose his 
passion for fine horseflesh, either, at the 
thickest of the plot. In 1770 he was with 
Governor Eden, of North Carolina, at the 
Jockey Club races in Philadelphia, no 
doubt relieved by the news that all but 
the tea tax had been repealed. The next 
year it was the races in Annapolis that 
claimed him; and in 1773 Jacky Custis 
held him again at Philadelphia on the 
same errand. It was wholesome to be 
thus calmly in pursuit of diversion in the 
intervals of trying business. It bespoke 
a hearty life and a fine balance in the 
man. 

There was one matter to which Wash- 
ington felt it his bounden duty as a soldier 
and a man of honor to devote his time and 
energies, whether politics pressed or not. 
A grant of two hundred thousand acres 
of the western lands had been promised 
by the government of the colony to those 
who enlisted for the war against the 
French and Indians in 1754; but nothing 
had ever been done to fulfil the prom- 
ise, and Washington undertook to act as 
agent for his comrades in the business. 
In the autumn of 1770, accordingly, he 
turned away for a space from the deep- 
ening trouble in the east to plunge once 
more into the western ways and search 
out proper tracts for the grant along the 
reaches of the Ohio. "Twas a two months’ 
journey, for he did not stop till he had 
gone close upon three hundred miles be- 
yond Fort Pitt. And when he was home 
again no one in the government who 
could lend a hand in the matter got any 
peace from the stirring, thorough man 
until the business was put finally into 
shape. There was a tidy profit in the 
grant for himself: for his own share was 
large, and he providently bought, besides, 
the shares of others who were unwilling 
to spend or co-operate in the matter. But 
there were months upon months of weary, 
unrequited service for his comrades, too, 
given with hearty diligence and without 
grudging. Their portions were as well 
placed as his own, they were to find, when 
it came to the survey. He came off from 
the business very rich in western lands— 
buying the Great Meadows, among the 
rest, for memory’s sake—but richer still 
in the gratitude and admiration of the 
men for whom he had labored. 

Meanwhile events darkened ominously. 
A new administration had been formed 
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in England under Lord North, and had 
begun its government by repealing all the 
taxes of 1769 except that on tea. But it 
was Parliament’s right to tax them that 
the colonists were fighting, not the taxes 
themselves, and one tax was as hatef] 
as a hundred. The year had been mark 
ed in sinister fashion, moreover, by a 
broil between townsmen and troops in 
the streets of Boston, in which arms had 
been used and men slain, and in the heat 
ed imaginations of the colonists the affair 
had taken on the ugly aspect of a massacre. 
The year 1771 went quietly enough for 
Virginians. Botetourt was dead, and that 
good merchant of York, William Nelson, 
President of the Council, sat in the place 
of authority throughout the year. A\l- 
though the whole country refused the 
taxed tea, the attention of the ministers. 
as it happened, was fixed chiefly upon 
Massachusetts, where trade centred at a 
growing port and opposition had a local 
habitation. In Virginia there was no 
place to send troops to, unless the whole 
country were occupied, and so long as 
Mr. Nelson was acting Governor, Colonel] 
Washington could go without preocecupa- 
tion to the races, and gentlemen every- 
where follow their own devices in the 
quiet counties. There was rioting — re- 
bellion even—in North Carolina, so un- 
easily did affairs go there; but Governor 
Tryon was a soldier as well as a despot, 
and did not need to trouble his neighbors 
about that. It was not until the first 
months of 1772 that Virginians began to 
read plain signs of change in the face of 
their new Governor, John Murray, Ear! 
Dunmore—a dark and distant man, who 
seemed to the Virginians to come like a 
satrap to his province, who brought a sol- 
dier with him for secretary and confiden- 
tial adviser, set up a fixed etiquette to be 
observed by all who would approach him, 
spoke abruptly and without courtesy, 
displayed in all things an arbitrary tem- 
per, and took more interest, it presently 
appeared, in acquiring tracts of western 
land than in conducting the government 
of the colony. The year of his coming 
was marked by the secret destruction of 
the revenue-schooner Gaspé in Rhode 
Island, and by many significant flaws of 
temper here and there throughout the col- 
onies; and 1773 saw affairs at last come 
to a crisis. 

Dunmore had summoned the Burgesses 
to meet him upon his first coming, but 
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had liked their proud temper as little as 
they liked his, and was careful not to cail 
them together again till March, 1773, 
though he had promised to convene them 
earlier. There was instant trouble. In 
view of the affair of, the Gaspé, Parlia- 
ment had again resolved upon the trial 
of maleontents in England, and the Bur- 
gesses were hot at seeing the sentiments 
of the colonies so flouted. Conservative 
men would still have waited to try events, 
but their fellow-members of quicker pulse 
were diligent to disappoint them. Lead- 
ership fell to those who were bold enough 
to take it; and Patrick Henry, Richard 
Henry Lee, Dabney Carr, and ‘Thomas 
Jefferson, radicals all, drew together, a 
self-constituted committee of guidance. 
Evening after evening they met in a pri- 
vate room at the Raleigh, with now and 
again one or two other like spirits called 
into counsel, to consult what should be 
done. Richard Henry Lee proposed that 
the colonies should be invited to join 
Virginia in appointing committees of 
correspondence, through which to devise 
steady concert of action, and that Vir- 
ginia’s committee, to be appointed at once, 
should be instructed to look into the char- 
acter of the new court of trial lately es- 
tablished in Rhode Island. Dabney Carr 
was directed to move the resolutions, and 
the eloquence of Lee and Henry won for 
them an instant and hearty acceptance. 
Dunmore promptly dissolved the Assem- 
bly, and Washington was free to set out 
for New York to place Jacky Custis at 
King’s College, lingering on the way in 
Philadelphia to see the races, and pick up 
the talk of the hour during half a dozen 
evenings at the rooms of the Jockey 
Club, at the balls and assemblies of the 
gay town, and at the hospitable tables of 
his friends. 

The opening of the year had found 
Washington in a very genial humor, 
his letters touched with pleasantry and 
gossip. ‘*Our celebrated fortune, Miss 
French, whom half the world was in pur- 
suit of,” he wrote, in February, to Colonel 
Bassett, ‘‘ bestowed her hand on Wednes- 
day last, being her birthday (you per- 
ceive, I think myself under a necessity of 
accounting for the choice) on Mr. Ben 
Dulany, who is to take her to Maryland. 
...»Mentioning of one wedding puts me 
in mind of another ’—and so through the 
news of Miss More, ‘‘ remarkable for a 
very frizzled head and good singing,” and 


tue rest of the neighborhood talk. But 
the year turned out a very sad one for 
him. He had been searcely ten days 
back from New York when Patsy Custis, 
whom he loved as his own daughter, died. 
It called forth all the latent Christian 
faith of the thoughtful, steadfast man to 
withstand the shock. And Master Jack 
Custis, the girl’s wayward brother, gave 
him little but anxiety. He would not 
study, for all Washington was so solici- 
tous he should have the liberalizing out- 
look of books, and be made “‘ fit for more 
useful purposes than horse - racer,’ and 
though he was but twenty, could hardly 
be induced to see the year out at college 
before getting married. 

It was no doubt very well that public 
affairs of the first consequence called 
Washington’s mind imperatively off from 
these private anxieties, which could not 
but be dwarfed in the presence of trans- 
actions which threatened to shake the 
continent. As the year drew on, the gov- 
ernment in England undertook to force 
cargoes of the East India Company’s tea 
into the ports. When all resisted, and 
Boston, more forward even than the rest, 
threw three hundred and forty odd chests 
of tea into the harbor, acts passed Par- 
liament giving dangerous increase of 
power to the Governor of Massachusetts, 
and directing that Boston port be closed 
to all commerce on and after the first day 
of June, and it became evident that vig- 
orous action must be taken in response. 
The Burgesses in Virginia (May, 1774) 
resolved that June 1st should be set apart 
as a day of fasting and prayer—prayer 
that civil war might be averted and the 
people of America united in a common 
cause. Again Dunmore dissolved them; 
but they gathered in the long room of the 
Raleigh tavern, and there resolved to urge 
a congress of all the colonies, and to call 
aconvention for Virginia to meet at that 
place on the first day of August to take 
action for the colony. They showed no 
spleen towards the Governor. Wash- 
ington dined with him the very day of the 
dissolution, spent the evening at the pal- 
ace, even rode out with him to his farm 
on the following morning and breakfasted 
there; and the Burgesses did not fail to 
give the ball they had planned in honor 
of Lady Dunmore and her daughters on 
the evening of the day they had held their 
meeting in the “Appolo room” at the 
Raleigh. But there were fasting and 
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prayer on the ist of June; the con- 
vention met on the first day of August; 
very outspoken resolutions were adopt- 
ed; and Peyton Randolph, Richard Henry 
Lee, Patrick Henry, Richard Bland, Ed- 
mundPendleton,George Washington,and 
Benjamin Harrison were directed to attend 
the congress of the colonies appointed to 


meet in Philadelphia on the fifth day of 
September. When the time came for the 
journey, Henry and Pendleton joined 
Washington at Mount Vernon. It musi 
have been with many grave thoughts that 
the three companions got to horse and 
turned to ride through the long August 
day towards the north. 


THE ENGLISH CRISIS. 


BY AN EASTERN 


NE would have to go a very long 
O way back for a parallel of the com- 
plications, anxieties, and fears amid which 
the world entered upon this new year. 
It was usual to look upon the condition of 
Europe, with its congested population, its 
inherited feuds, its unsolved social prob- 
lems, and the crushing weight of its arma- 
ments, as one of constant peril and immi- 
nent break-down. It seemed that the 
view of those few men who foresaw that 
the proximate cause of the inevitable ca- 
tastrophe would arise outside of Europe 
was on the eve of being realized. 

Strange as it may sound to American 
ears, it is nevertheless true that those 
states which have their power and inter- 
ests centred mainly in Europe are the 
very ones which enjoy just now an undis- 
turbed and almost heedless peace. Such 
is the state of Austria, and, next in de- 
gree, that of Germany, France, and Rus- 
sia—in inverse ratio to their extra-Euro- 
pean or colonial concerns, and, curiously 
enough, in direct proportion to their war- 
like preparations. England, on the other 
hand, whose concerns are almost exclu- 
sively commercial, and whose power is 
purely colonial, finds herself in the midst 
of complications and perils, the multipli- 
city of which, as well as the conflicting 
adversity of coincident circumstances, may 
fairly tax to the utmost the sagacity of 
her statesmen and the patriotism of her 
sons, 

England owes her past growth and her 
present power to the robust and sterling 
qualities of her people; and unless these 
national characteristics be kept well in 
view, no forecast of the immediate future 
can be safely ventured upon. National 
character is, in the long-run, the one great 
force which moulds the life and decides 
the destinies of states. But there are oth- 
er contingent conditions, some of nature, 
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some of circumstance, which control this 
main factor. 

How far therefore the well-tried qua! 
ities of national character alone may hel) 
to extricate England from the perils which 
now encompass her on every side must 
remain for some time to come a matter 
of doubt; the reason being that, irrespec 
tive of natural advantages, such as an 
impulse to seafaring enterprise, an insu 
lar position, and its concurrent immunity 
from inroads, England has, during the 
main course of her flourishing period, 
enjoyed exceptional favors of chance and 
privileges of circumstance, the benefits of 
which she has striven hard to maintain, 
but which in the nature of things can 
not be perpetuated indefinitely. 

At the close of the Napoleonic wars 
the peace of 1815 left England practically 
pre-eminent in the world. Her political 
influence and diplomatic prestige were pre 
dominant; her maritime supremacy over 
the fleets of all the other powers put to 
gether was indisputable ;* her public and 
private wealth was unequalled; in indus 
try and commerce she knew no sort of ri 
valry; while, to all intents and purposes, 
she was the only colonial power on earth. 
Since that time the possessions and re- 
sources of England have gone on increas 
ing enormously—this, however, in an ab- 
solute sense, not relatively to the influ- 
ence, power, and wealth of other nations. 
Therefore the pre-eminence of England is 
no longer as distinct and undisputed, nor 
could it be so maintained in face of the 
rise of the United States in the new world 
and of the German Empire in the old. 

It can be affirmed that the turning- 
point of England’s supremacy may be 


* The Admiralty Report of 1890 gives the num- 
ber of battle-ships possessed by England in 1807 
at 207, against 180 owned by all the other powers 
of Europe. 
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traced to those very struggles in which 
she has had no part—the collapse of the 
Southern Confederation in America, and 
the rise of the power of Prussia at Sadowa 
simultaneous events of about a genera- 
tion ago. The downfall of the Napoleonic 
régime in France and the consolidation of 
the German Empire in 1870 can only be 
viewed as inevitable corollaries of the war 
of 1866. Yet the attitude of England in 
the Franco-German war had even more 
serious consequences for her than those 
following the two previous wars, since it 
resulted in the definite alienation of the 
friendship of France, and in an isolation 
which is embarrassing in its moral and 
diplomatic bearing quite as much as it is 
paralyzing in a military point of view. 
From that moment England ceased to 
exercise the predominant influence, which 
she had formerly succeeded with great 
skill in making felt all over Europe by 
securing to herself the co-operation of the 
chief Continental power of the time being. 
Her entire abandonment of France—her 
ally up to the day preceding the war—to 
the tender mercies of Germany was a po- 
litical error of the first magnitude. In 
facilitating thus enormously the accom- 
plishment of Prince Bismarck’s designs, 
England as good as warned him at the 


same time that her friendship could only 
be counted upon in fair weather, and by 
such alone as might be in the enjoyment 


of power and success. Moreover, the pol- 
icy of the kindred Saxon race was not to 
be guided, as that of France often was, 
by sentimental considerations or ** ideas.” 
Its support would have to be paid for in 
coin of some sort; and a German knows 
always how to drive a hard bargain. 

The downfall of imperial France and 
the building up of a huge German Em- 
pire had furthermore as an immediate 
result the resumption of Russian activity 
in Eastern Europe. If the abstention of 
England from the Franco-German strug- 
gle was caused by fear lest Prussia should 
find a counter-ally in Russia, such reason- 
ing is now proved to have been founded 
on erroneous and insufficient data. The 
war was not yet over when Russia de- 
nounced the neutrality of the Black Sea, 
which constituted for England the most 
important clause of the Treaty of Paris, 
1856; and to this arbitrary step England 
could then oppose no restraint. It soon 
became evident that an understanding 
existed whereby the German Emperor 
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guaranteed to the Czar that freedom of 
action in Turkey which he had received 
from him in regard to France. England, 
therefore, in allowing France to be crip- 
pled, found herself helpless when, seven 
years later, Russia further avenged the 
Crimean war by exacting from Turkey 
the Treaty of San Stefano. 

But a short space of time has sufficed 
to show that the policy then pursued by 
Lord Beaconsfield, suggested to him, as 
it notoriously was, by race animosity and 
by personal ends—a policy of deceptive 
glitter and ephemeral worth—was only 
calculated to alienate still more the Con- 
tinental powers from England, and to in- 
volve her in difficulties from which no 
issue appears now possible, in some in- 
stances at least, but war or a damaging 
loss of prestige. Lord Beaconsfield’s un- 
sympathetic and unfriendly, not to say 
harsh and cruel, attitude towards the 
Christian subjects of the Porte; his flip- 
pant denunciation of authentic accounts 
of massacres as ‘‘ coffee-house babble”; 
his preposterous panegyrics of the present 
Sultan, one of the most brutal occupants 
of the Turkish throne, who has shown his 
gratitude by developing a bitter hatred 
against England ; his uncompromising op- 
position at the Berlin congress to genuine 
reforms in Turkey; and, above all, the 
secret convention with the Sultan guar- 
anteeing his Asiatic possessions on the 
flimsy promise of reforms, but on the sub- 
stantial cession of Cyprus—these feats, 
which Lord Beaconsfield proclaimed as 
having secured to England ‘‘ peace with 
honor,” are now proved to endanger 
peace and to render honor questionable. 
The persistent but ineffectual efforts of 
English diplomacy to secure, not good 
government, but even immunity from pil- 
lage and butchery, in those very provinces 
which are the object of the Cyprus con- 
vention, place England in the dilemma 
of choosing between war and dishonor; 
since she finds that her exertions, as to 
the sincerity of which there is no doubt, 
meet with the tacit opposition of almost 
all the other powers. 

But the culminating point of Continen- 
tal animosity against England has been 
reached by her occupation and retention 
of Egypt. In urging England to that 
step, and in facilitating its execution, 
Prince Bismarck gave proof of the high- 
est power of insight, not only into the re- 
lations of European states, but into the 
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character, the very nature, of Englishmen 
and Frenchmen. A dangerous though 
smouldering feud has thus been estab- 
lished between the two nations, which 
will remain open as long as the Egyptian 
question is not solved, either by war or 
by means of a European conference—the 
latter contingency being a very improb- 
able one. Beyond this, however, the Eng- 
lish occupation of Egypt acts as a perma- 
nent source of bitterness to the Sultan, 
while it also serves as a precedent and 
an excuse for any high-handed measure 
which Russia may find it her interest 
to adopt at any moment. In one word, 
Egypt has proved thus far a damnosa 
hereditas for England. 

On the other hand, it would be a grave 
disregard of fairness not to add here that 
the English occupation has been to Egypt 
itself a real blessing. Since the time of 
the Ptolemys that country has not seen 
happier days. Administrative order and 
efficiency, impartiality and despatch in 
the dispensation of justice, financial pros- 
perity, agricultural and commercial de- 
velopment, freedom of conscience, and 
material well-being of every sort, have 
flourished again on the banks of the Nile 
under the Pax Britannica. For wher- 
ever England plants her flag, there good 
government, justice, and prosperity build 
their abiding home. 

These, however, are not the only cir- 
cumstances in which the relative political 
position of England among her compeers 
has been modified. The sudden and truly 
wondrous rise of Japan as a power of 
the first order, as regards both actual mil- 
itary achievements and further possibili- 
ties in the near future, is calculated to 
influence materially the prospects of Eng- 
land in the far East; the more so as 
Japan has given proof of naval talent 
and of diplomatic skill of the very high- 
est promise, whilst her industrial activity 
and progress are already ousting English 
manufactures from the Asiatic markets. 
In fact, the marvellous development of 
Japanese genius, in warlike deeds and 
peaceful enterprise alike, opens an en- 
tirely new chapter in the struggle for 
commercial supremacy, in which the main 
eorts of nations have been centred in 
recent times. 

In this struggle England has held, 
since the beginning of this century, an 
almost exclusive supremacy ; and it is 
only during the last generation that she 


has encountered serious competition. Tho 
unique position which she has long e))- 
joyed, and which has constituted her pros. 
perity and her greatness, is no longer uy, 
challenged. Rivals have arisen on ever, 
side ; markets formerly her exclusive 
ground have been invaded by competi 
tors; on more than one point her com 
mercial hegemony is menaced, and man 
ufacturing supremacy has ceased to be 
hers. The magnitude of her trade, the 
vastness of her shipping, is still far above 
that of any other country. But France 
excels all other nations in many an 
industry; Germany is making gigantic 
strides in the extension of her commerce. 
which her people have the knack of pro 
moting at absurdly low profits; even Rus 
sia holds securely in her grasp very con 
siderable Asiatic monopolies, which are 
being daily enlarged and strengthened 
I need not here add anything regarding 
the stupendous development of the United 
States, which, with but a moderately pru 
dent and enlightened fiscal and commer 
cial policy, might soon drive every com 
petitor out of the American continent, and 
even monopolize many branches of Euro 
pean trade. 

Furthermore, public and private wealth 
has increased in all Continental countries, 
and in America more especially, in a man 
ner so rapid and in proportions so vast 
that although London still remains ‘the 
Clearing-house of the World,” yet Eng 
land holds no longer that sway over the 
finances of other states which was once 
hers exclusively. The fact, moreover, that 
wealth is more evenly divided in such 
countries as France and the United States, 
that there is in them a far larger propor- 
tion of men possessed of some means than 
in England, renders the wealth of these 
countries a more stable basis of national 
strength and prosperity. 

Finally, in regard to colonial posses- 
sions—the root of England’s greatness 
and the origin of her power—she no long- 
er stands all but alone, as she did after 
absorbing the colonies of Spain, Holland, 
and France. The consolidation of her 
colonial empire is one of the most astound- 
ing achievements in history. It is the 
growth of less than two centuries, dating 
virtually from the conquest of Jamaica 
from the Spaniards, under Cromwell, the 
founder of this mighty edifice. It extends 
in every quarter of the globe, covering 
more than ten million square miles, and 
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comprising some three hundred and fifty- 
five millions of inhabitants, of every creed 
and race under the sun. It far exceeds 
in extent, population, and diversity the 
Roman Empire, which took ten centuries 
to attain its full development, and it is 
administered by the most diverse forms of 
sovernment, from the mild absolutism of 
India to the extreme democratic institu- 
tions prevalent at the Cape. But every- 
where peace, justice, and law prevail, 
prosperity is increasing, and many of 
these colonies, such as Australia and New 
Zealand, not two generations old, bid fair 
soon to outstrip in every way most of the 
venerable monarchies of Europe. Still, 
this huge structure, of an expanse un- 
paralleled in human annals, keeps on 
steadily growing, its latest developments 
in Africa marking the most gigantic 
strides it has yet made. 

Nothing in our time will more impress 
the future historian as an epoch-making 
event than this ‘“‘scramble for Africa.” 
Considering its mediate and immediate 
consequences, it will figure in the history 
of the world, in all probability, only as 
second in importance to the discovery of 
America. Not that it has given a like 
impulse to a new life, but because the 
commercial activity, the military organi- 


zations and resources of the Continental 
powers, dangerously cooped up in Eu- 
rope, have found an outlet and a scope 
to many of them novel and reinvigora- 


ting. We have witnessed the unprece- 
dented enterprise of an individual sover- 
eign, acquiring an enormous expanse of 
hitherto unknown country, and establish- 
ing there the ‘‘ State of Congo,” while the 
kingdom over which he reigns neither 
possesses nor cares for any colonies. 
France has been seen to found, within 
the last fifteen years, a colonial empire in 
Asia and Africa as vast as and perhaps 
more important than the one she had 
lost to England in the last century. 
Germany, within the same space of time, 
has given a new impetus to the coloni- 
zing spirit of her sons, who may now 
enrich not foreign lands, but the newly 
acquired possessions of the father-land. 
Even Italy, bankrupt financially, and dis- 
tracted administratively, has been play- 
ing at colonization, squandering millions 
which it can ill afford, and blood that 
might have been shed to better purpose 
in checking brigandage at home than in 
decimating the only native Christian race 
Vou. XCII.—No. 552.—106 
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in Africa. For there she had not an 
Italian settler to protect, or a bale of 
Italian goods to dispose of. A whim of 
this kind, however, can only be regarded 
as the grotesque or humorous by-play to 
a serious drama. And the absorption of 
Africa by Europe bids fair to furnish us 
with most dramatic incidents; unless, in- 
deed, it should lead to those tragic devel- 
opments which some statesmen have dis- 
cerned at its very earliest stages. In it, 
not in a French policy of revenge, not in 
Anglo-Russian rivalry, not in Turkish 
misrule and massacre, they discerned the 
fatal spark which is to set fire to the Eu- 
ropean powder-magazine. They dreaded 
the differences which must arise out of 
the division of Africa. 

If in no other respect, this forecast car- 
ries conviction inasmuch as it points to 
the essential modification which the par- 
celling out of African soil among Conti- 
nental powers has wrought in the extra- 
European position of England. The car- 
dinal principle of her colonial policy has 
been to discourage and prevent, as much 
as possible, the establishment of European 
settlements and possessions on the imme- 
diate frontiers of English colonies. All 
the efforts of England in Central Asia 
have aimed at the maintenance of this 
principle; and her endeavors to the same 
end have been persistent at every other 
point of her vast empire. Where no oth- 
er remedy was available, ‘‘ buffer states” 
were invented. But the industrial activ- 
ity and commercial expansion of the rest 
of Europe, already referred to, were des- 
tined to render the continuance of this 
condition impossible; and it no longer 
exists, especially in Africa. 

Along with this another assumed priv- 
ilege has disappeared, which had grown 
out of a traditional and undisputed prac- 
tice. Until quite recently England ex- 
ercised, in colonial matters generally, a 
vague patronage, amounting to a kind of 
suzerainty, skilfully wielded and tacitly 
admitted. Her own colonial empire and 
her naval supremacy were so overwhelm- 
ing that the exercise of this undefined 
privilege, which consisted more in the 
tone assumed by English policy in kin- 
dred matters than in the exaction of any 
definite allegiance, came to be considered 
as a matter of course. The other Euro- 
pean powers, however, having now taken 
an active share in colonization, are no 
longer disposed to admit any exceptional 
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right in the extra-European policy of 
England. They have, on the contrary, 
exacted on recent occasions the abandon- 
ment by England of claims which they 
deemed prejudicial to their own colonial 
interests. 

Simultaneously with and as a neces- 
sary corollary of these changed relations 
of the powers, the naval armaments of 
Continental states have assumed dimen- 
sions hitherto unparalleled in their own 
records. And although England is still 
a long way ahead, both in number and 
strength of ships, in the organization and 
efficiency of her navy, in the training 
and the spirit animating the crews, it 
must not be forgotten that the require- 
ments of her enormous commerce and of 
her widespread possessions reduce con- 
siderably the naval means actually avail- 
able for fighting purposes at any given 
point. And naval supremacy can only 
be assured by such concentration of fight- 
ing power. 

The foregoing considerations make it 
clear that although the resources as well 
as the power of England have increased 
immensely within the last fifty years, 
her relative position among the states of 
the world is no longer as exceptional and 
supreme as it was during the first quar- 
ter of this century. The territories and 
peoples owing allegiance to the British 
crown have been more than doubled; 
but the responsibilities, and indeed the 
difficulties and dangers, of the empire 
have thereby increased tenfold; and Eng- 
land has to meet to-day competitors in 
fields of action formerly her own exclu- 
sively. It is now easier to come to close 
quarters with her, and consequently she 
has become more vulnerable. She has 
fewer friends or dependents to rely upon, 
and more enemies to apprehend; more 
eventualities to fear, and fewer opportu- 
nities to avail herself of. 

But while conceding ail this—and it has 
been the purpose of this inquiry to con- 
sider first and to concede every unfavor- 
able consideration—it would be a very 
grave error on the part of any nation to 
count lightly on an easy, or even a prob- 
able, victory over an antagonist whose 
vigor is in its prime, whose power is un- 
touched, and whose resources are prac- 
tically inexhaustible; the spirit of the 
nation remains as undaunted as ever, 
its instincts imperial, and its patriotism 
ready for any sacrifice. No careful ob- 


server of the temper of the English peo- 
ple will deny that their pride need only 
be aroused, a sense of real danger and 
the necessity of self- preservation need 
only become apparent, for them to repeat 
the acts of heroism and self-abnegation 
by means of which they built up their 
empire. It is only ignorance of their 
real character that can misguide one into 
the belief that the English have degen- 
erated in those qualities which made of 
them a conquering race. They fully re- 
alize that the danger of their disappear- 
ing as a great power in case of defeat is 
now greater than at any former time— 
the stakes are infinitely more important; 
and consequently the efforts to stave off 
disaster would be more strenuous, the 
sacrifices more heroic. 

I have never been an admirer of Lord 
Beaconsfield, but of the many shrewd 
things he has said, nothing, to my mind, 
is more true than his memorable decla- 
ration—made, with characteristic malig- 
nity, when Russia was already exhausted 
after a winter campaign against Turkey 
—that England was not a country to be 
checked or discouraged by the issue of a 
first campaign; but, if provoked to war, 
would persist through a third and fourth 
year, until she attained victory. This was 
no mere “ bluff,” but the result of an in- 
timate knowledge, not only of the power 
and the resources of this country, but of 
the temper of its people—of the very 
conditions, I may add, of its existence as 
a nation. 

As long as England retains the mastery 
of the sea she can disregard defeat in 
other quarters. She would persevere in 
exhausting her opponents, while her own 
resources in men and money would re- 
main practically limitless. That her con- 
gested population—a large proportion of 
which leads a hand-to-mouth existence, 
and is absolutely dependent on the unin- 
terrupted activity of her manufacturing 
industry—that a large proportion of her 
population will suffer cruel privations, 
and may even be brought to the verge of 
starvation by dearth of food-stuffs, is more 
than probable. But England would en- 
gage in a war against one or more great 
powers only as in a life and death strug- 
gle. And should she emerge victorious, 
to which end she wonld employ every 
means humanly possible, the conditions 
she would exact would be so overwhelm 
ingly onerous and hard as to crush all 
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substance out of her adversaries and in- 
demnify herself largely for her sacrifices. 

The terrible risks and the appalling ca- 
tastrophies which a war nowadays in- 
volves are understood by none better than 
by the great military powers themselves, 
who have long been occupied in making 
all possible preparations for war; and 
therefore their diplomacy has aimed 
mainly at securing themselves against the 
moral odium and the material risk of be- 
ing the first to engage in a war. Each 
power has, for some twenty years past, 
been nursing in petto the pious wish that 
some one else would begin. The advan- 
tages of a great military or naval power, 
able, while still fresh and ater a 
to fix at will the price of her alliance 
with one of those who would be already 
more or less exhausted, need no explana- 
tion. 








HERE is a disposition among our 

contemporaries to criticise women 
for wearing at theatres and operas big 
hats that obstruct the view of the stage. 
Everybody who frequents the theatre suf- 
fers from this evil,and those who culti- 
vate the Christian graces elsewhere find 
it easy during the performances to con- 
struct emphatic expressions which would 
not pass current in a drawing-room. 
These theatre hats are such stumbling- 
blocks to a Christian disposition that it is 
doubtful whether the theatre will ever be 
a means of grace so long as they are per- 
mitted to irritate the minds of the spec- 
tators. The topic is nota new one. In 
the early part of this century the news- 
papers of New York devoted themselves 
to the extirpation of this nuisance. They 
employed all their weapons of entreaty, 
of sarcasm, of ridicule. Did they have 
any effect?) Not theslightest. Ridicule, 
which is always a mistake when applied 
to a ‘“‘fashion,” glanced off harmless. 
Sarcasm was taken as an envious tribute, 
and entreaty regarded as a sign of weak- 
ness in the attacking party. The hats 
grew like weeds in a garden under copious 
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It is not within the province of this 
mere statement of facts to inquire into the 


. probable outcome of a war between Eng- 


land and America. It would be a strug- 
gle of giants, which would result for cer- 
tain in crippling and in exhausting both 
combatants for an indefinite length of 
time. Such a result would be fraught 
not only with ruinous consequences to 
their own immediate prosperity, but with 
long-abiding disaster to the interests of 
civilization the whole world over. The 
two foremost leaders in progress, the 
guardians of liberty, the champions of 
the oppressed, the propagators of Chris- 
tianity in moderr times, would be laid 
low, and, being themselves reduced to 
impotence, would be compelled to allow 
free scope to those agencies whose illib- 
eral, nefarious, and retrograde tendencies 
they alone hold now in check. 








showers. When they diminished it was 
not on account of public opinion, but in 
obedience to a ukase from an authority 
absolutely undiscoverable and veiled in 
obscurity, but more powerful than any 
law, human or divine. 

It is this mysterious origin of a fashion 
that makes any attack on it so futile. 
Why blame the women? Observation 
teaches that they are helpless. They 
must follow the mode of the hour. If 
any number of them were to meet in 
convention and pass resolutions against 
wearing hats and bonnets in theatres, 
probably every member of the convention 
would break the resolution that night. 
They would like to be unselfish and al- 
truistic—that is their nature; they agree 
that the wish of people in a theatre to see 
the actors is a natural wish; but some 
power which is stronger than they com- 
pels them to act as obstructors of the 
view. And they are so amiable that they 
do this with an air of innocent enjoy- 
ment. They do not resent an appeal to 
their ‘‘ better nature” in this matter— 
they respond to it; but better nature must 
take a vacation when fashion bids. 

That women are helpless in this mat- 
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ter they freely asknowledge. The evi- 
dence on this point is overwhelming. 
There is scarcely anything that women, 
and men also, will not sacrifice on the 
shrine of their personal appearance and 
good looks. Yet women would rather be 
ugly in apparel and look like guys than 
be out of the mode. Some time ago, when 
it was rumored that big hoops were com- 
ing in again, a shiver of terror went 
through the feminine world, for no in- 
vention had ever so deformed the human 
figure as the huge balloon skirts. And 
yet no woman dreamed of resisting the 
hideous thing if it became again the style. 
With tears they confessed themselves 
powerless. It is so with regard to big 
sleeves, which, mounted above the scant 
skirts, give to women the appearance 
of some flamboyant sort of orchid, 
sweet, but misshapen. Unanimously the 
sex condemn them as inconvenient and 
ugly. And yet no woman who aspires 
to be in the mode would dare to wear 
an ordinary mutton-leg sleeve when 
the fashion is a Southdown - mutton - leg 
sleeve. 

But this is not the only just defence 
of the women for destroying the pleasure 
of theatre-goers. There is the serious 
matter of dressing the hair. There is one 
method of dressing the hair when a bon- 
net is worn, and another method without 
a bonnet. As it is necessary for most 
women to wear a hat or bonnet in the 
street, it is very inconvenient to change 
this method in laying aside the hat in the 
theatre. This is a vital question of per- 
sonal appearance, not connected with en- 
joyment of the dramatic art. It may be 
contended that fair personal appearance 
is as important as any pleasure that may 
be got from seeing a play. I am not say- 
ing that any women go to the theatre to 
be seen and not to see, and that men 
ought not to be satisfied with the real 
loveliness that is around them instead of 
longing to see the fictitious world on the 
stage. There are several justifiable ob- 
jects that take people toa theatre. But 
the argument about the hair has proved 
to be a specious one, if the real object is 
to see the people on the stage and not 
those in the auditorium. It has hap- 
pened in some periods when hats have 
been left off that the hair has been dressed 
in such a fashion, piled up into such won- 
derful structures, as to beat any hat as 
an obstructor of the view. ‘* Hence we 


view” that the difficulty is deeper than 
the hat. It is in the nature of woman. 
And would any of the critics expect or 
desire that woman should change her na 
ture? 

Still it must be admitted that the dis 
satisfaction at the monstrous hats in the 
theatres is shared by some women, who 
would like to escape from this tyranny, 
and they express this when the offending 
hat is worn by a lady in front of them 
They also would admit that the abatement 
of this nuisance must come from outside 
theirsex. One suggestion is that the men 
should have the orchestra seats exclusive 
ly to themselves, and indulge unrestricted 
their propensity to see a play. Another 
is that the women should be massed to 
gether on one side of the house, so that 
they could have the undisturbed enjoy- 
ment of their own obstructions, and that 
admission to the men’s side should only 
be given to women with uncovered heads. 
The corollary to this would be that no 
men who did not wear tall hats should sit 
with the women. But the only real rem 
edy is one that can be applied by the man- 
agers of the theatres, and this is the ap- 
plication of the almost universal practice 
in all civilized countries, namely, that no 
man or woman shall occupy a seat in a 
theatre or opera with a hat on. This is 
the application of the doctrine of equality, 
and it is at least curious that it is not ap 
plied in the country which is specially 
committed to that doctrine. It has often 
been said that women are opposed to this 
doctrine, but it is not fair to close this 
brief and inadequate defence of the con- 
duct of women in regard to the theatres 
without acknowledging the new spirit 
that is abroad in the feminine world. 


IL. 


It is the voice of the crow! It is heard 
at intervals all winter—for the crow is 
loyal to his home—whenever there is a 
spirit of Thaw (one of our Northern gods) 
abroad; but it is really a harbinger of 
spring, when the streams are released, and 
the clouds are loose and high-sailing, and 
the wooing south-wind makes all the 
trees uneasy to take on color and to burst 
their budsinto bloom. On any day when 
the sun, climbing northward, attacks the 
frost, and the snow and ice slide with a 
thunder-rumble off the steep New Eng- 
land farm-house roofs, the crow is abroad 
calling us to a new life. It is the harsh- 
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est voice in the whole orchestra of birds, 
yet it is homelike and sincere, and has in 
it a note of wild freedom, of indefinite 
promise. The crow has never yielded to 
the modern demand for culture, and his 
‘‘caw is almost the only thing in civil- 
ized life that can take us back to the un- 
tamed and primeval nature. He belongs 
to the forests, to the free buccaneering 
life we all secretly long for. When we 
walk in the woods in the spring, it is the 
call of the crow that interprets for us our 
wild desires. For myself, I confess that 
he stirs in me more memories and sets me 
in a more sympathetic thrill with Nature 
than any other of her voices. He is not 
for me the raven of poetry —the dark- 
winged symbol of a maiden’s hair—nor 
the ancestral and domestic rook, but the 
plain New England crow. Perhaps he is 
the gypsy of our staid region. He is call- 
ed a thief, because he digs where he has 
not planted, like a stock-operator, and he 
is an outlaw with a price on his head; 
but as I hear his voice on a day when 
there is a smell of new earth and a wide 
awakening over the liberated land, I for- 
give him all the defects of his qualities. 
When I consider his ways, his military- 
like discipline, his shrewdness, his con- 
tempt of the scarecrows of this world, 
his refusal to be tamed in our decadent 
civilization, I am grateful for his example. 

There are two charges against the crow: 
he is despised because he is poor, and he 
is hated because he is not edible. But 
many men are as poor as they are ined- 
ible. If the crow were not both, we 
should exterminate him. His refusal to 
be civilized in these respects is his protec- 
tion. He sets us an example of poverty 
borne with self-respect, and he shows his 
wisdom in making his diet so miscellane- 
ous that no one desires to eat him. Even 
in the matter of diet he is better than the 
decayed-fish-eaters of the arctic regions, 
and I have no doubt he prefers good clean 
corn when he can get it, and he often 
risks his life to pull it out of the corn- 
hills. In fact, the crow has character, 
and we cannot tell what he might not 
become if he were well fed and decently 
treated. We may criticise his voice— 
though I hope its note of wild freedom 
will never be changed—but I have heard 
some orchestras which would be improved 
by the introduction of his ‘‘caw.” Iwish 
I could sing the crow! No poet has ever 
done it, not even Walt Whitman, who 
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might have had a surer hold on immor- 
tality by singing the crow than by sing- 
ing himself. 


ITT. 


Is literature becoming a mere scheme 
of color?) Wedo not hear much now of 
‘local color”; that has rather gone out; 
and there seems to be a belief that you 
can somehow dye the language and make 
it more expressive to the reading eye. 
‘*Local color” had a fine run while it 
lasted, and it seemed as easy of accom- 
plishment as one of Rembrandt's pictures. 
You could go and get it, sometimes buy 
it in the shops, and put it on like pigment. 
The process was, unfortunately, not pat- 
ented, and so much color was produced 
that the market broke down. It was an 
external affair, and its use was supposed 
to serve the gospel of Realism. Given a 
theme or a motive for a story or sketch, 
the problem was how to work it out so 
that it would appear native and Real. 
The author had only to go to the “ lo- 


cality” that he intended to attack and 
immortalize, or write to a friend there re- 
siding, in order to pick up the style of 
profanity there current, the dialect, if 
any existed; if not, to work up one from 


slovenly and ungrammatical speech, pro- 
cure some ‘‘views” of scenery and of 
costume, strike the kind of landscape ne- 
cessary to the atmosphere of the story— 
endless prairie, iridescent desert, weird 
passes, smiling valleys, though smiling 
valleys were not in much request—and 
the thing was done. As soon as the read- 
er saw the ‘local color” thus laid on he 
knew that the story was a real story of 
real life. He was deceived by the strik- 
ing appearance, and it was some time be- 
fore he began to suspect that the artist 
had begun to put on color before he knew 
how to draw. Now we never thought 
of ‘‘local color” in the writing of the 
masters, in Shakespeare, or Scott, or Tol- 
stoi, or Turgenieff, or Thackeray, or 
Cervantes. All they did was vividly a 
representation of human life, and was 
unconsciously stamped with the character 
of the country, the race, the scenery even, 
which was not daubed on the picture, or 
worked in with design, but was part of 
the texture, the very woof and warp of 
their literature. No man studied partic- 
ulars more carefully, no man was more 
exacting in all the details of the environ- 
ment of his characters, than Balzac. But 
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he did his work before the invention of 
‘local color” as a kind of commodity. 

But color is essential, and high color 
attracts even the uneducated taste. Some 
writers are putting it on their pages in 
blotches, simply for effect upon the eye. 
The experiment is an interesting one. 
Some years ago a volume of sketches and 
poems was published in Louisville, print- 
ed in inks of many colors —shades to 
match the sentiment of the effusions. 
The fashion did not spread; and now the 
color scheme is tried in a more subtle 
form—that is, by suggestions of real col- 
ors in words. We read of an ethical mo- 
tive as ‘‘a yellow light thrown upon the 
color of his ambitions”; in the army a 
soldier is part of ‘‘a vast blue demonstra- 
tion”; we read of ‘‘liquid stillness” and 
‘*red rage,” a ‘black procession ” of oaths, 
the ‘‘red sickness of battle,” and so on, 
and soon. The attempt in the book from 
which these expressions are taken is to 
make every page blaze with color, in or- 
der to affect the mind through the eye. 
It is all very interesting. Every page is 
painted, perhaps I should say saturated, 
with this intensity of color. Undeniably 
the reader is strongly affected by it— 
though the effect is weakened in time. 
The natural eye cannot stand a constant 
glare of brilliant light, and the mind soon 
wearies of the quality that has come to be 
called ‘‘intensity”’’ in literature. Great 
literature is always calm, and produces 
its effects by less apparent effort. This is 
of course a truism, but at the same time 
the reader does love warmth and color 
and the occasional show of vivid pictures 
on the printed page. 

The story to which I have referred is in 
many respects a remarkable one. It is 
the description of the feeling and experi- 
ence of a raw soldier lad in a couple of 
days of battle, and it has gained foreign 
approval as one of the most real pictures 
of war ever made, one that could only 
have been drawn from personal experi- 
ence. I believe, in fact, that it is purely 
the work of imagination, and it might 
not have been written but for Tolstoi’s 
Sevastopol. And yet it is quite original 
in its manner. I have been curious to 
hear what the ‘‘ Realists” would say about 
it. The conversations are plainly vernac- 
ular, and there is no attempt to idealize 
the persons of the vivid drama. There is 
a studied commonplaceness about the talk 
and the characters, which seems nature 


itself. But I have talked with many go] 
diers of what they actually saw and felt 
in great battles, and I never got from any 
of them such a literary appreciation of 4 
battle as this, nothing, in fact, half so in 
teresting. I would not dare to say, from 
internal evidence, that this young soldier 
was ‘‘not in it,” but any man who could 
see these pictures, have these sensations, 
and go through this mental and mora] 
struggle in such circumstances ought not 
to be food for powder. He is needed in 
the New York drama. I do not wish to 
be misunderstood. I liked the book very 
much. I was carried along by its intensi 
ty, and felt at the end as if I had experi 
enced a most exciting and melodramic 
dream, which I could not shake off when 
waking. I do not know how much of 
this effect was due to the scheme of color. 
It is almost a poem—quite, except in form. 
It is real, in a way. But what worried 
me was the thought of the verdict of the 
Realists. Would they not call it lurid 
realism ? 
EV. 

The story of Helen Keller is too well 
known to need repetition here. My oniy 
excuse for increasing the publicity of it, 
which she and her judicious friends have 
never sought, is the exceedingly interest- 
ing mental and moral problems involved 
in it. A child of great apparent promise 
and most winning qualities, she became 
deaf, dumb, and blind at the age of nine- 
teen months. Thenceforward, till her 
seventh year, the soul within her was 
sealed up from any of the common modes 
of communication with the world. It 
could only faintly express itself, and 
there seemed no way that knowledge 
could reach it. What was it during that 
silent period? Was it stagnant, or was 
it growing? If it was taking in no im- 
pressions, usually reckoned necessary to 
education, was it expanding by what used 
to be called ‘‘ innate ideas”? When her 
teacher, with infinite patience, tact, and 
skill, at length established communica- 
tion with her, she found a mind of un- 
common quality, so rare that in its rapid 
subsequent development one is tempted to 
apply the epithet of genius to it. It was 
sound, sweet, responsive to a wonderful 
degree. The perceptions, if I may use 
that word, were wonderfully acute; the 
memory wasextraordinary ; in short, there 
was discovered a mind of uncommon 
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quality. Was it really a blank that the 
teacher had to work on, or was there a 
mind in process of developing indepen- 
dent of contact with other minds? The 
development, or the growth, was very 
rapid. Helen Keller is now fifteen, and 
better educated in literature and lan- 
guages, With greater activity of thought, 
more vivacity, quickness of appreciation, 
and greater facility of happy expression 
of her thoughts, than most girls her su- 
perior in years. Considering her limited 
facilities for acquiring information, the 
result is very puzzling from a merely ma- 
terialistic point of view. 

Another traim of thought is suggested 
by her character and disposition. She is 
what her infancy promised. Great ami- 
ability and sweetness of disposition have 
been preserved in her intellectual devel- 
opment, and I believe that she is the 
purest-minded human being ever in ex- 
istence. She has never known or thought 
any evil. She does not suspect it in oth- 
ers. The world to her is what her own 
mind is. She has not even learned that 
exhibition upon which so many pride 
themselves of ‘‘ righteous indignation.” 
Some time ago, when a policeman shot 
dead her dog, a dearly loved daily com- 
panion, she found in her forgiving heart 


no condemnation for the man; she only 
said, ‘‘ If he had only known what a good 
dog he was, he would not have shot him.” 
It was said of old time, ‘‘ Lord, forgive 


them, they know not what they do!” Of 
course the question will arise whether, 
if Helen Keller had not been guarded 
from the knowledge of evil, she would 
have been what she is to-day. But I can- 
not but fancy that there was in her a 
radical predisposition to goodness. 

I said that Helen is what her infancy 
promised. This point needs further ex- 
planation. Up to the time, at the age 
of nineteen months, when illness left her 
deaf, dumb, and blind, she was a most 
amiable, tractable child, not only win- 
ning and lovely, but with apparently an 
even, sweet temper and an unselfish dis- 
position. From that date until, in her 
seventh year, when Miss Sullivan found 
means to communicate with her, she had 
been isolated from the world. She could 
only express herself as an animal might. 
She could only be influenced by physical 
means—there was no way of telling her 
what to do or what not to do but by lay- 
ing hands on her. She could make signs 
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if she were hungry or thirsty. Her soul 
was absolutely shut in from influence or 
expression. In this condition she began 
to be more and more like a caged bird, 
beating its wings and bruising itself 
against the bars, to its physical injury. 
When Miss Sullivan took her it was almost 
impossible tocontrol her. The fiery spirit 
within exhibited itself in outward violent 
temper. How could it be otherwise in 
what must have been an internal rage at 
the want of ability to make herself under- 
stood? But from the day that communi- 
cation was established with her all was 
changed. She apprehended at once the 
means of communication, and was docile 
and controllable, only eager to learn 
more. And then she became again what 
she had promised to be in infancy, sweet- 
tempered, loving, and gentle. All the in- 
vestiture of the years of seclusion fell off 
her as if it had been an ill-fitting garment. 
And never since for an hour, for a mo- 
ment, has she been impatient or variable 
in temper, never otherwise than amiable 
and unselfish, and always happy. 

And this opens the way to what, after 
all, is the radical question in this case 
the educational question. In all her ed- 
ucation Helen has been put in communi- 
cation with the best minds, with the best 
literature. She has known no other. Her 
mind has neither been made effeminate 
by the weak and silly literature, nor has it 
been vitiated by that which is suggestive 
of baseness. In consequence her mind is 
not only vigorous, but it is pure. She 
is in love with noble things, with noble 
thoughts, and with the characters of no- 
ble men and women. It is not a possible 
condition for most of us in the world, but, 
nevertheless, the experiment of her educa- 
tion is very suggestive. If children in the 
family and in the public schools were fed 
with only the best literature, if their minds 
were treated with as much care in regard 
to the things sown in them as our wheat- 
fields, what a result we should have! It 
is not possible to guard any normal per- 
son from the knowledge of evil and from 
the thoughts of a disordered world, but 
it is possible to encourage the growth in 
education of love for the noblest litera- 
ture, for that which is pure and stimulat- 
ing. And this result we shall have some 
time when education is taken out of poli- 
tics, out of the hands of persons who are 
untrained in psychology or pedagogy, 
and committed to those who are experts 
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in dealing with the vital problem of the 
character of the generations to succeed us. 
Any one who converses with Helen Kel- 
ler will find that her high training in the 
best literature has not destroyed her pow- 
er of discrimination, her ability to make 
quick deductions and distinctions. On 
one occasion she repeated for me Long- 
fellow’s **‘ Psalm of Life” with proper em- 
phasis. She has learned to talk so as to 
articulate words with fair distinctness. In 
order to test her loyalty to Longfellow, 
who is one of her heroes, as Bishop Brooks 


also is, I asked her if it had never oc- 
curred to her that: the ‘‘sands” in the 
poem was a poor material upon which to 
leave enduring footprints. ‘‘ No,” she 
said, ‘‘I never thought of that; but the 
waves tumbling in on the sea-shore do 
obliterate the marks on the sand.” And 
then her face lighted up with imaginative 
comprehension, and she added, ‘‘ Perhaps 
itis different with the sands.of time.” 
Such a mind as that, in time, can be trust- 
ed to make acquaintance with any litera- 
ture, for it will be equipped for judgment. 
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UR Record is closed on March 10, 1896.—Bal- 
lington Booth was removed from the command 
of the Salvation Army in America by an order from 
his father, General William Booth,of London. He 
announced, February 23d, that he would not accept 
another command in the Salvation Army, and on 
Sunday, March Ist, Mr. and Mrs. Ballington Booth 
made public their purpose to found a new religious 
organization in America. 

Ground was broken at Washington March 9th 
for the first building of the American University. 

The war in Cuba continued. United States gov- 
ernment officers, February 25th, boarded the British 
steamship Bermuda in New York Harbor, where it 
was being fitted out for a filibustering expedition, 
seized a large amount of munitions of war, and ar- 
rested General Calixto Garcia, the promoter of the 
expedition. The United States Senate, February 
28th, passed resolutions favoring the recognition by 
the United States government of the Cuban insur- 
gents as belligerents. The House, March 2d, adopted 
similar resolutions. This was followed by hostile 
demonstrations in Spain against the United States. 
The Spanish government protected United States 
consulates against mobs, and closed the universities 
on account of student riots. 

The Venezuelan Arbitration Commission appoint- 
ed by President Cleveland sat during the month. 
The Blue Book of the British governnient, issued 
March 6th, contained a long statement of the Brit- 
ish side of the controversy. An unofficial proposal 
to settle the question by a joint commission of Eng- 
lish and American representatives was generally 
approved in England, and in both England and the 
United States meetings were held in advocacy of a 
permanent board of arbitration for the settlement 
of disputes between the two nations. 

Excitement in England over the South African 
complications subsided. Dr. Jameson and the offi- 
cers who accompanied him on his raid into the 
Transvaal were brought to London for trial. 

News was received from Archangel February 
14th indicating that Dr. Fridjof Nansen, the Nor- 
wegian explorer, had discovered the North Pole. 

The Italian campaign in Abyssinia resulted in 


disaster. Information received March 3d showed a 
loss of 5000 men in a battle-in the mountains nea: 
Massowah. Out of 247 officers engaged, 207 wer 
killed. The cabinet, headed by Signor Crispi, re- 
signed, and a new ministry was formed under the 
premiership of the Marquis di Rudini. 


OBITUARY. F 


February 12th.—At Paris, C. L. Ambroise Thomas, 
the musical composer, aged ‘eighty. five years. 

February 14th.—At New Haven, William Lathrop 
Kingsley, the writer, aged seventy-two years. 

February 15th.—At Boston,Thomas Hewes Hinck- 
ley, the painter, aged eighty-three years. 

February 21st.—At Columbus, Ohio, President (. 
C. Waite, of the Columbus, Hocking Valley, and To- 
ledo Railroad, aged fifty-two years, 

February 22d.— At Chicopee, Massachusetts, 
George D. Robinson, ex-Governor of Massachusetts, 
aged sixty-two years.—At Toledo, Ohio, ex-Congress- 
man Michael D. Harter, aged fifty years. 

February 24th.—At Brooklyn, Henry C. Bowen, 
editor and publisher of The Independent, aged eighty- 
three years. 

February 25th.— At Pierce, Nebraska, Joseph 
Tyffe, Rear-Admiral, U.S.N., retired, aged sixty-four 
years. 

February 26th.—At Paris, Arséne Houssaye, the 
writer, aged eighty-one years. 

February 27th.—At St. Louis, General Madison 
Miller, of the United States Army, aged eighty-seven 
years. 

March 1st.—At Worcester, Massachusetts, Wil- 
liam W. Rice, ex-Member of Congress, aged seventy 
years. 

March 4th.—At Lowell, Frederick T. Greenhalge, 
Governor of Massachusetts, aged fifty-four years.— 
At St. Louis, ex-Archbishop Peter Richard Ken- 
rick, aged ninety years. F 

March 6th.—At Hempstead, Long Island, Philip 
J. A. Harper, eldest son of the late Mayor James 
Harper, of New York, one of the founders of the 
firm of Harper and Brothers, in his seventy-second 

ear. 

March 10th.—At Kovno, Isaac Elchonon, Chief 
Rabbi of the Jewish Church in All the Russias. 
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Dr. Cc. (coming down) I came 
train. (Offering to kiss her.) 
Miss C. (avoiding him). 
fore luncheon, you know. 

Dr. C. (laughing and walking away) 
mind—being your brother. 

Miss C. 
Austin ; 
creak, 

Dr. C. (look ing at her curiously ) 
upset this morning, 

Miss C. 

pr, C. 


in the 
How are you? 
Please don’t—nevet 


on early 


be 


Oh, I don't 


(irritablyv). Ido wish you would be quiet, 
it’s perfectly maddening the way vour boots 


You seem a trifle 
Has anything happened ? 

How absurd vou 
I met Hazard outside just now, 

Miss C. (defiantly). Well? 

Dr. C. There something 
two, and I propose to inquire 
been foolish enough— 

Miss ( can't that it 
cerns you at all, but since vou take such a fraternal 
interest in my affairs that 
our engagement is broken, 

Dr. C. What! 

Miss C. It was all a mistake from the beginning, 
and fortunately we have found it out in time. No- 


Of course not. are! 


is between 


it. Have 


wrong you 


into you 


(interrupting) I see con- 


you may as well know 
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body was to blame; it is nobody’s fault. We have 
parted, and that is the end of it. 

Dr. C. But, Belle— 

Miss C. (interrupting). My dear brother, allow 
me to remind you again that this is entirely my own 
iffair There is absolutely nothing more to say, 

Dr. C. (shortly), Oh, very well; I suppose we will 
have to fall back upon golf, as usual. 

Miss C. (loftily). It is the mark of a small mind 
to despise what it cannot appreciate. If it hadn't 
been for golf— 

Dr. C’. (sotto voce). You would still be engaged to 
Jack Hazard. 

Miss C. (absently). But that is all over now. ( Look- 
ing over R.) I suppose that you have your absurd 
class in “ First Aid to the Injured” this morning. 

Dr. C. (warmly). I can’t see anything absurd 
about it; but of course your business is to break 
hearts, not to mend them. I shouldn’t like to hear 
of Jack’s taking a dose of poison after what has 
happened this morning. (Gloomily.) You wouldn't 
have the faintest idea what to do for him, 

Miss C. (lightly). I don’t think the contingency a 
likely one. Men don’t do that sort of thing nowa- 
days. 

Dr. C. No; the women are not worth it. 

Miss C. And the club brandy and soda answers 
the same purpose in the end. (Picking up her golf 
clubs and going up.) You might say to Mr. Hazard 
that 1 expect to make the course in eighty-two or 
under, and that I shall use a straight-faced driver. 
The bulger “‘ PULLS” the ball. 

[ Exit by window, L. C. back. 

Dr. C. Poor Jack! it’s just that little difference 
between a straight-faced and a bulger driver that 
has separated them. A miserable eighth of an 
inch, and vet as wide as the world, 

[ Mr. Jack Hazard enters, L. He is dressed in 
golf costume and carries a cleek. 

Jack (with a hasty look around), Gone! And 
without another word! 

Dr. C. (turning). That you, Jack ? 

Jack. Don’t let me disturb you. (Taking a golf 
ball from his pocket and proceeding to “ address” it.) 
We have an in-doors course now, you know, and 
the inkstand is the last hole. Fore! (Makes 
two or three ineffectual attempts to hit the ball.) It’s 
no use, I can’t keep my eye on the ball this morn- 
ing 

Dr. CU. (putting his hand on Hazard’s shoulder). 
See here, old man, I’m awfully sorry about this af- 
fair 

Jack (with a gulp). Oh,1 dare say I was a bit too 
positive. (Plaintively.) Only a bulger doesn’t “ pull” 
the ball if you hold it right. 

Dr. C. Of course; everybody understands that. 

Jack (mournfully). If she had only let me ex- 
plain. 

Dr (©. (sympathetically). Exactly. (Apart.) 
What fools these golfers be! 

Jack. But I mustn’t stay here; you’re going to 
have your class, suppose. (Uncertain/y.) I think 
Pil go and work up my “ putting” a bit; it’s my 
weak point, you know, (Brightening up.) You can 
get a tremendous lot of practice with a tumbler on 
the billiard-room floor. 

Dr. C. Yes; that’s a capital idea; it “Il do you 
no end of good, and, by-the-way, Jaek, I know you’re 
not a drinking man, but I brought down with me 
some particularly choice stuff—‘ St. Nicholas Club, 
Private Stock,” you know. (Crossing over to cab- 
inet.) I keepit in here, and if you feel inclined for 


a nip, help yourself. (Smiling.) Don’t scare at 
the label; it won’t lurt you. 

Jack (going). Thanks, very much, but I seldon 
indulge. J] find it’s apt to make me a little wild j) 
my “approach.” (At door, LL.) I ean make thar 
perfectiy plain about the “bulger” any time you 
like. You might tell your sister what I said about 
its “* pulling” the ball. [ Exit, J 

Dr. C. (shaking jis head). Vm afraid that Cupid 
has no chance against the caddie. 

| He be nds over the table at R.C. Enter at R.¢ 
back Miss Grace Lofter, Miss Charlott 
Brassie, and Miss Sally Driver. They wea) 
white caps and large aprons, and each has an 
immense note-book, 

Sally (coming down ). Good-mor hing, Doctor ¢ ‘hev 
jot. 

Dr. C. (looking up). Oh, there you are. (He 
passes by Sally, who holds out her hand, and offers 
his toGvace.) Good-morning, Miss Lofter. (Aside.) 
Am I to have my answer to day ? (Aloud. ) How 
do you do, Miss Brassie? (Shakes hands.) And you 
too, Miss Driver? It’s very nice to see you all again, 
und to be able to resume our lessons. (Looring 
around.) But where are the rest — Mrs. Bunker 
and Miss Niblick and the others ? 

Sally. Oh, as for Miss Niblick— 

[ She stops and giggles 

Dr. C. (puzzled), Well? 

Sally. It is really very unfortunate, but she is 
quite upset about poor Mr. Foozle. 

Dr. C. Indeed; nothing serious, I hope ? 

Sally. Ob, I don’t think so. Dr. Cleek, who is in 
attendance, says that it is merely an aggravated case 
of ‘ First Aid to the Injured,” and that he hopes to 
make it all right in time. But poor Anna is nearly 
distracted to think that she had put it on wrong. 

Dr, C. Put it on wrong! What are you talking 
about ? 

Sally. Why, his hand, You.see, he slipped on 
the smooth grass at the ‘ Punch-bowl” hole and 
dislocated his wrist. Miss Niblick was very cool, 
and reduced it all by herself, only she made a mis- 
take and put it back this way. 

[She illustrates her meaning by twisting her 
hand around and back upou her wrist. 

Dr. C, Great Heavens! 

Charlotte. She explained to Dr, Cleek that you 
had told her how to do it. 

Dr, C. 1? 

Sally. She had it all drawn out with diagrams in 
her notes, only she happened to open the book up- 
side down. : 

Grace (sympathetically). Dr. Cleek was very nice 
about it. He exonerated you entirely. 

Dr. C. (nervously walking up and down). Too bad! 
too bad! I wouldn’t have had it happen for any- 
thing. 

Charlotte. And as for the Putting-Green girls, it 
has served them just right. 

Dr. C. (resignedly). What have they been doing ? 

Charlotte. Why, they were both arrested day be- 
fore yesterday over at Sandhurst, and fined twenty 
five dollars apiece for practising medicine without 
a license. They are not coming to the class an) 
longer. 

Dr. C. (passing his handkerchief over his fore- 
head). Oh dear! This is very unfortunate. 

[Grace passes behind table and gives him a syi- 
pathetic hand. 

Sally. I don’t think that Mrs. Bunker will be 
here either, [She stops and giggles. 
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Dr. C. (desperately.) Oh, go on; don’t mind me 

Sally. Weil, you know how perfectly crazy she 
is been for some one to get half drowned, so that 
ie could try her hand at resuscitation—her spe- 
ialty. Of course no one would oblige her; it 
eally wasn’t to be expected; so yesterday after- 
oon she persuaded Mr. Bunker to go in bathing 
vith her. All at once there was a tremendous 
commotion, and Mr, Bunker disappeared. Every- 
ody screamed and ran down to the beach. There 
was Mrs. Bunker still in the water, and looking as 
calm as you please, but no Mr. Bunker. It seemed 
like an age before the bathing-master found him 
ind pulled him out, and then he was purple in the 
face, and had swallowed just quarts and quarts and 
quarts of nasty salt water. 

Dr. C. Was he unconscious ? 

Sally. Oh no; but the dreadful part of it was 
that as soon as he could speak without choking he 
flatly accused Mrs. Bunker of deliberately tripping 
him up and then sitting on his head. He even in- 
timated that it had something to do with the heavy 
life-insurance policy that he had just taken out. 
Awful, wasn’t it? 

Dr. C. (smiling involuntarily). I should think so. 

Sally. He wouldn’t give Mrs. Bunker any chance 
to explain, for of course she had intended to bring 
him to 

Dr. C. Of course. 

Charlotte, We were all perfectly sure of that 

Sally. Aud the end of it was that he went right 
off to town to see about getting a divorce, and poor 
Mrs. Bunker is perfectly prostrated. 

Dr. C. (gravely). Well, young ladies, this all 
goes to show that our work here must be taken 
seriously, or it had better be given up altogether. 
(Cheer fully.) However, I expect better things of 
you who remain, and we must endeavor to retrieve 
ourselves. Perhaps it would be well this morning 
to have a short oral examination on the subjects we 
have been over instead of the regular lecture. 

All (anxiously). Examination ! 

Dr, C. Oh, it won't be very formidable. If vou 
will kindly be seated. 

[ They bring their chairs forward in Srout of the 
table. Dr, Cheviot seats himself behind it. 

Dr. C. (looking up). Remember now—simplicity, 
clearness, conciseness. (Referring to some mem- 
oranda.) Perhaps Grace —er— Miss Lofter will 
kindly show us how to make a tourniquet. We will 
suppose that Miss Brassie has severed an artery in 
her arm, and is rapidly bleeding to death. Please 
stand up, Miss Brassie. Now, then, Miss Lofter. 

[Grace, with a great show of professional skill, 
proceeds to tie a scarlet ribbon around Char- 
lotte’s wrist. 

Dr. C, Above the cut, if you please. 

[Grace looks confused, and tries again. 

Dr. C. (critically). The bow is very tastefully 
made, but pardon me if I suggest that the object is 
to constrict and not necessarily to ornament the 
arm. I believe that I told you to employ a stout 
cord, and then by twisting with a small stick— 

Grace (nervously). I beg your pardon. I had 
quite forgotten about the stick, but I think I can 
find one outside. [ Going over L. 

Dr, C. (gravely). 1 am afraid that you are too 

late. The patient (looking at hix watch) has been 

dead at least three minutes. 
Grace ( falteringly). I—1 am so sorry. 
+ [She goes up with her handkerchief to her eves. 
Dr. C. (vepentantly), What a brute I am! 
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| He follows her up stage and whispers something 
in her ear. 

Sally (sotto voce to Charlotte), Somebody else was 
injured that time. 

Dr. C. (bringing Grace down). It really doesn’t 
make the slightest difference, not the jeast in the 
world, We're all liable to make mistakes; I do it 
myself. Please don’t think anything more about 
it. (Joenlarlu.) Vl make all the necessary ex 
planations to Miss Brassie’s sorrowing family. 

Grace (smiling faintly). Thank you so much. 

Dr. C. Now let us begin again. Will vou, Miss 
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Driver, indicate the proper treatment for a fainting 
turn? 

Sally (shutting note-book with a bang and reciting 
glibly). Hold the patient firmly that he may not in- 
jure himself during the paroxysms. In extreme 
cases pass a stout strap around the chest, confining 
the arms close to the body. At short intervals hy- 
podermic injections of weak water and water—no, 
weak brandy and brandy— 

Dr, C. Pardon me, but for a faint. 

Sally (with a hasty glance-at her book), Oh, laws! 
that was for fits. I just happened to see the letter 
F, and of course I thought—-he! he! he! 

[ She giggles in unaffected enjoyment. 

Dr. C. (annoyed). Realiy, Miss: Driver, this  ill- 
timed levity. (Apart.) I’m devoutly thankful that 
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old Dr. Cleek didn’t hear that. (A/oud.) Miss 
Driver, let me beg of you— 
| He sits back, frowning gloomily 

Sally (with unrestrained merriment). Ha! ha! 
“Tn extreme cases — paroxysms — hypodermic in- 
jections.” Oh, doctor, it will kill me—he! he! he! 
he! (Recovering herself.) Wm sure I beg your pat 
don. 

Dr. C. (stiffly). Oh, certainly. 

Sally (penitently). It was all the fault of that 
odious letter F. I had them both on the same page, 
fits and faints, and 

[ She stuffs her ha idkerchief in her mouth, and 
he nds over her book Dr. Cheviot arranges 
his papers and proceeds to boil within. A 
pause. 

Dr. C. (to Charlotte, who has been studying atten- 
tively through everything). Did you make a special 
study of any particular subject, Miss Brassie ? 

Charlotte (looking up). Yes; I took the resuscita 
tion of the drowned. 

Dr. C. If you will be so kind, then, and please 
be very, very careful. 

[Sally involuntarily giggles, and Dr. Cheviot 
looks at her ste rnly. 

Charlotte (spe ak ing very slowly and distinetly). Lay 
the patient upon his back so that the water in the 
mouth may run out. 

Dr. C. (kindly). You mean lay him upon his 
face. 

Charlotte (with dignity). If you prefer it that way. 
(Continuing.) Then turn him over, taking care to 
keep the chest depressed and the head slightly 
elevated. 

Dr. C. (interrupting). The head depressed and 
the chest elevated. 

Charlotte. Didn’t I say that? 

Dr. C. (shortly). No. 

Charlotte (calmly). I beg your pardon. (Continu- 
ing.) Move the arms gently up and down so as to 
induce artificial refrigeration. 

Dr. C. (wearily). Respiration, if you please 

Charlotte (offended), That’s what I said. (Con- 
tinuing.) Finally, and this is of great importance : 
Roll the patient upon a barrel. 

Dr. C. (impatiently). Do not roll upon a barrel. 





Charlotte (insiste ntly). You distinetly told us to ro 
him upon a barrel. 

Dr. C. (restraining himself). Miss Brassie, I dis 
tinctly told you xoé to roll him upon a barrel 

Chariotte (calmly argumentative). I can show it t 
you in my note-book. [ She offers him the boo} 

Dr. C. (waving it back). But I tell you that yo 
notes are wrong ; 

Charlotte (coldly) Do you wish me to correct 
them ? 

Dr. C. If you will be so good. 

Charlotte (with dignity). Certainly. (She mak 
the correction.) It now reads: “ Do not roll upor 
barrel.” Is that satisfactory ? 

Dr. C. Per fectly. ( Passing his handkerchie f over 
his forehead.) I think that will do for to day. 

[ The telephone bell rings viole ntly 

Charlotte. But the patient is still unconscious, 

Dr. C. (rising and going up to te lephone at R. ( 
back). Excuse me; it may be a call for me. (An 
Swe ring.) Yes; this is Dr, Cheviot—what ? Speak 
louder, please (He strikes the side of the hor ex- 
citedly.) Hey! Say that again. (He listens with 
a horror-stricken countenance.) Very well, 1’\! 
come. (He hangs up the receiver and comes dor 
slowly. Speaking with great deliberation.) May | 
inquire which one of you young ladies pre 
scribed this morning for old Mr. Dormie’s sore 
throat ? 

| The girls look at each other but no one speak 8 

Dr. C. (still icily deliberate). Fortunately Mr, Dor 
mie didn’t take the prescription himself; he tried 
it on Mrs, Stymie’s pug-dog. Mr, Dormie is now 
feeling very thankful, as the wretched animal in 
mediately turned green about the mouth and went 
into a fit. (Sarcastica/ly.) Perhaps Miss Driv: 
would like to attend to the case. ( Going to the tabi: 
and taking his hat.) I suppose 1 must do what | 
can, though I don’t think there is much chance 
(Going up and speaking with suppressed agitation 
As it happens, Mrs. Stymie was my one rich patient, 
and that dog was worth $1500 a year to me, (Bow 
ing.) Ladies, I have the honor to bid you a very 
good- morning, [ Exit R. C. bach 

Sally (jumping up). Well, of all the rude, nasty— 

Grace (stopping her). Givis, I did that. 

Sally. Di. 

Charlotte. { ) ie 

Grace (despairing 
ly). Yes, I. 

Sally (explosively) 
Why couldn't M: 
Dormie have taken 
the medicine him 
self? Horrid old 
suspicious thing. 

Charlotte. Vm sure 
he wasn’t worth 
$1500 a year to any- 
body. 

Sally (mournful 
ly), Fifteen hundred 
dollars a year! You 
can never make that 
up to him, even 
though you are an 
heiress. There's no 
way in which he could 
take it. 

Charlotte (at win- 
dow). I do believe 
that Belle is break- 
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ing the record. Such a crowd 
following her—she’s just going 
to drive. [ Exit, L. 0. back. 

Sally (bolting out). You don’t 
say! 

[ Exit hastily a ¢ back. 

Grace (with sudden resolu- 
tion). But there is a way, and 
I shall take it, 

{Hazard appears at door, 

L., with a bulger driver 
and a large file. 

Jack. Beg pardon—thought 
the class was over. 

[ Enters slowly. 

Grace (going). So it is, and 
Iam just going—to announce 
my engagement to Dr. Cheviot. 

‘Jack (shaking hands). Um 
awfully glad, Miss Lofter, You 
don’t play golf, do vou ? 

Grace (going up). No. I 
don’t know a cleek from a 
clam. 

Jack. And neither does Chev- 
iot. (Holding open door at R.C. 
back.) Never learn, as you 
value your eternal happiness, 
Never! never! never! (Grace 
exit, R. C. back. Jack comes 
down.) Yes, they’ll be happy 
as the dayis long. (Filing away 
at the club.) Pm changing all my 
bulgers to straight-faced ones, 
but I’m afraid it’s too late now. (Walking up and 
down nervously.) Hang it all! I must get some- 
thing to tone me upa bit. (Desperately.) Vl have 
some of Austin’s whiskey, even if it should ruin 
my “iron-play.” (He goes to the cabinet at R. C. 
and takes out a bottle and glasses. He pours out a 
drink and places the bottle on small table at L. C. 
so as to conceal the label from the sight of the au- 
dience. He seats himself in easy-chair at L. C. front. 
Drinks.) That isn’t bad whiskey. I rather think 
that it might improve my “iron-play.” (After a 
moment's pause.) It seems rather warm in here. 
(Closing his eyes.) Very warm. 

{He sleeps. Sounds of hand-clapping and ap- 
plause heard without, Miss Cheviot appears 
at window, L. C. back. 

Miss C. (speaking off). Vm going to put my score 
up. (She enters, and comes down, waving her score- 
card triumphantly.) Uve done it—broken the rec- 
ord. (Stopping, and looking around.) What have 
they done with the bulletin-board? (She catches 
sight of the bottle standirg on the table.) What's 
that? (She suddenly siotches up the bottle with a 
Jace of horror.) Oh,never! It ean’t be! (Glan- 
cing at Hazard asleep in the chair.) Jack, and un- 
conscious already! Oh, what shail I do? Help! 
Help! (Running up to window, L. C. back, and beck- 
ouing frantically.) Grace! Sally! Charlotte! 

[Grace, Sally, and Charlotte appear at windows, 

L. C. back. 

Sally (entering). Belle What is it? 

[ The others follow her in. 

Miss C. (pointing «» bottle), There! 

The girls are horror-stricken, 

Miss C. Tell me—tell me— 

[ She is unable to proceed. 

Sally (recovering herself). We must keep our 
heads. Charlotte, your note-book! 
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[Miss Cheviot kneels at Hazard’s right and be- 
gins to chafe las hand, Grace nervously 
tries a succession of tourniquets on his lefi 
arm. Charlotte anxiously turns the leaves 
of her note-book, with Sally looking over her 
shoulder. 

Sally (coming down). Grace! run, quick — the 
doctor! (Zo Charlotte.) Have you found it—the 
treatment ? [Grace exit hastily, L. C. back. 

Charlotte (calmly). Yes, and I will take charge of 
the case. Let us all keep perfectly cool. (Con- 
sulting book.) Is the patient still unconscious ? 

[Hazard has opened his eyes and is looking about 
him in blank astonishment. 

Miss ©. (pressing his hand to her heart). Jack! 
Oh, Jack! 

Jack, Belle! 

[ He tries to rise, but Sally holds him down. 

Miss C. (hysterically), Jack, dearest Jack, do you 
really know me ? 

Jack (incredulously). It must be all a dream. 

[ Closes his eyes. 

Charlotte (decisively), We mustn’t let him get 
unconscious again. Burn some feathers, Sally. 
Pull his hair, Belle! Well, if you won't, I will. 

[ She does so. 

Jack (opening his eyes), Ouch! (Seeing Miss 
Cheviot.) Belle! Is it really you? 

Miss C. (anziously), You mustn’t say a word, 
dear. We're doing everything we can for you. 

Jack, A\l right, Keep hold of my hand, and I'll 
be like a lamb, 

Charlotte. Never mind the feathers, Sally. Here, 
take the book while I prepare the antidote. 
[ She goes to the table and pours out a dose, 

Jack (with some uneasiness). But won’t you tell 

me— 


Miss C. Hush! hush! Please, dear Jack, 
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Charlotte (administering the dose). There! 
| She manages lo spill it all over him 

Sally (snatching up the medicine-bottle), Cliar- 
lotte! What have you done? You've given him 
twenty drops of strychnine instead of the anti- 
dote. 

Jack (cheerfully). No you haven’t—it all went 
down my collar, 

Charlotte (severely) Well, it can’t be helped now, 
You would move your head around, Oh, I knew 
I'd forgotten something. We must get him upon 
his head at once. 

Sally (reading from book). “ Get the patient upon 
his feet as quickly as possible.” 

Charlotte (unwilling to yield the point). I'm sure 
the doctor said head 

Sally. Well, look for yourself. (Thrusting the 
book into Charlotte’s hand.) We must do some- 
thing. Take hold of his arm, Belle. 

[ Miss Cheviot and Sally assist Jack to rise 

Charlotte (consulting notes). I am certain that I 
am right. 

Sally (resolutely). Take his other arm, Charlotte, 
and [ll push behind. We must keep him mov- 
ing 

Jack (disposed to resist). Oh, I say, now ! 

Miss C. ( pleadingly) Jack! for my sake, 

Jack (submitting). All right, only keep hold of 
my hand. 

: [ The quartet cross over and back, Sally pushing 
from behind 

Sally (breathlessly). Keep him moving, keep him 
moving 

Jack (at the top of his voice) gut what is this all 
about—I will know! 





7 — ————— —————____——_ 




















Charlotte (with dignity). Since you insist upon it, 
Mr. Hazard—yvyou are poisoned. 

Jack (horror-stricken), Potsonep!! But I don’t 
insist upon it. 

Miss C. (pulling him along). Oh, Jack! dea 
Jack! 

Sally ( pushing). Keep him moving, keep hin 
moving 

Enter Dr. Cheviot, in haste, L. C. back 

Dr. C. (running down). What's all this? Ja 
poisoned! impossible! Let me see him. 

Sa ly Of course he is. Look here. (She snatches 
up the u hiskey bottle and reads the label aloud 
“LAUDANUM! A DEADLY POISON!! TAKE 
CARE!!!” 

Dr. C (taking the bottle » Oh! (He pulls out the 
cork and sniffs at it.) Exactly; ivs my own par 
ticular private poison, 

Sack ( puzzled). Why, you gave it to me yourself 

Dr. C. Of course | did, and I told you not to 
seare at the label, I don’t propose to have my 
“St. Nicholas Club Private Stock” sampled by 
everybody in the club, 

All. Oh! 

Sally (indignant/y). It’s a beastly shame; thats 
what it is, 

[She joins Charlotte, who is still reading he 

nole book. 

Dr. C. You should stick to fits, Miss Driver. 

| He goes up and joins Grace, who enters, L. ( 

hack. 

Jack (turning). Belle! 

Miss C. Don’t say another word; it was all my 
fault. 

Jack (tenderly). I was too hasty. And perhaps a 

“bulger” does “pull” the ball, Ive changed 

all mine to straight -faced. 

Miss C. Don’t, Jack; I can’t bear it. T’ve— 
I’ve just broken the record. 

Jack (admiringly). Broken the record ! 

Miss C. (contritely). Yes, by two strokes; 
and—and—lI did it with a brassie bulger. 0) 
Jack! [She buries her face on his shoulder 

Dr. C. (coming down with Grace). My dearest, 
there’s just one thing more. 

Grace (looking down). Yes, 

Dr. C. I pulled the pug through, after all, and 
Mrs. Stymie is profoundly grateful. My prac 
tice there will be worth $2500 in the future. 
Perhaps now—that is, under the present circum- 
stances—your answer— 

Grace (giving him her hand). It is still the 
same. 

Charlotte (looking up). Could we have done 
any more, doctor? It was impossible to get M: 
Hazard on his head. 

Sally (sarcastically). And he simply would Nor 
take the twenty drops of strychnine. 

Dr. C. (turning). My dear young ladies, you 
have handled the case to perfection, and I con 
gratulate you with all my heart. For even if 
you were not actually called upon to save life, 
you have at least sucgeeded in making it worth 
living for two miserable bachelors, who cannot 
thank you enough for your prompt and efficient 
tender of 

First Aid to the Injured. 
[ All join hands and bow profoundly. 

Miss C. Jack. Sally. Charlotte. Dr. Cheviot. 

Grace. 


Curtaln. 
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FLORIDA STATISTICS 


NortuHern Visitor. * What kind of a fish should you call that, uncle?’ 
Uncie Mose, oF Fernanpina. “ Wal, boss, ef | wuz yo’, I'd frow dat fish away fust, en call him a 


hundred-pound tarpan aftahwads.” 


DREAMS 
BY JOHN KENDRICK BANGS. 

My library’s not lined with treasures rare, 
With treasures rich, with treasures past compare 
No manuscripts it holds of Poe, or Scott, 
And many are the autographs I’ve not. 
In vonder aleove, over to the left, 
You'll find a spot of rarest tomes bereft; 
And there upon the walnut chiffonnier 
There stands no folio of Will Shakespeare. 
Now turn the key of that not-buhl-work chest, 
And gaze into its depths; no rare prints rest 
Therein—just try, I pray, to take one out: 
The truth of what I say ‘twill prove past doubt. 
Those Stevensons you fail to find up there 
Are, all of them, the rarest of the rare; 
And those editions of the Poets past 
Hold not a “ first”? among them—all are “ last.” 
And that small color sketch upon the wall 
Is not a fine Cruikshank original. 
But, oh what joy is mine to dream of what 

I haven’t got! 


LOGIC. 

EVERY oue knows that Triest forms a part 
of the “ Unredeemed Italy ” which still belongs 
to Austria, but sighs to become a part of her 
own country. At a church in that city a trav- 
eller was shown a large number of votive offer- 
ings, and among them a silver mouse, whicl 
had been presented by a lady whose house was 


horribly infested by such vermin. After this 
gift to the Madonna, the nuisance entirely dis- 
appeared, 

* Do you believe that ?” inquired the scepti- 
cal traveller. 

“Of course not,” replied the sacristan, “ or 
we should have made a silver Austrian long 
ago.” Mary AnGyLe TaYLor. 


THE BRILLIANT IDIOT. 

Ir was on the five-o’clock accommodation 
on the Boston and Maine. He was a green 
brakeman—greener than grass at this time of 
year—and it was his first run over the road. 
At Somerville he woke old Spettegrew out of 
his every-afternoon nap by announcing “ Chel- 
sea!” and a little later, when they stopped at 
East Everett, he paralyzed old lady Pettijolin 
by proclaiming “Prides Crossing!” But the 
climax was reached when the train arrived in 
Lynn. 

When the veteran brake-twister on the front 
platform threw open the door with a bang, and 
with a familiarity born of years of experience, 
rattled off, “Lynn! Lynn! Change cars for 
East Lynn, Swampscott, Phillips Beach, Beach 
Blutf, Clifton, Devereaux, and Marblehead! 
Lynn! Lynn!” the brilliant idiot on the rear 
platform poked his head in the other door and 
shouted, “ Same here !” W. 0. P. 
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CHEERFUL BUCKMINSTER. 

“He was the onluckiest man, this feller 
Buckminster, of any man I ever knowed,” 
said old Milo Bush, as if he had been talking 
of the unfortunate Buckminster for half an 
hour, though, in point of fact, it was the first 
remark he had made that evening. “ And 
I’ve knowed a-many onlucky men too, having 
made a kind of a study of ’em, so to speak. 
But this here Buckminster just naturally laid 
over anything J ever seen or heered tell of in 
the onlucky line. 

“The fust day he struck the Territory it 
begun. He had a light wagon and a team of 
mules, and ‘lowed to start a stage line betwixt 
American Eagle and Ghost Prairie. Druv into 
town and stopped in the Square. Each mule 
cocked his right ear for’ards and his left ear 
back’ards, put his head down, and just as if 
somebody had counted ‘ One, two, three—go!’ 
for ’em, or dropped a hat, them mules began 
to kick like all get out, fust one up, t’other 
one down, t’other one up, fust one down, like a 
machine; and some o’ the pieces of that wagon 
didn’t fall for—well, not for—well, some of ’em 
never was seen to fall, though I s’pose, of course, 
they did evenchooly come down somewheres. 
Well, him and his wife crawled out, and says 
he, cheerful as a bull-frog, says he, ‘lve got 
the mules yet, anyhow; I'll just hustle for an- 
other wagon’; and he started out to do it; and 
what happened while he was gone? Them 
mules walked over to the town well, pulled 
off the cover with their teeth, and just dove 
right in and was drownded. 

“Was Buckminster discouraged? Not a 
ding- batted bit. On the contrayry, he was 
cheerful as a—a—layivg hen—just like a lay- 
ing hen, gentlemen—reminded everybody that 
saw him of a durned old cackling, laying hen. 
Took his wife and walked up to the hotel. 
And what do you reckon? Man there cleaned 
him out of half his money by selling him stock 
in a gold-mine that didn’t exist —acchooly 
didn’t exist—no such thing— wasn’t such a 
mine nowhere, nohow ; not a salted mine even, 
which mebby Buckminster could of sold to 
somebody else, and kept money easy and in 
circulation, but a mine which wa’n’t no mine 
at all ’cause there wa’n’t no such thing. And 
the man was a stranger too, and lit out with 
the cash, and it never done the town no good. 

“And what did this here Buckminster do 
next? Bought a house with what he had left. 
Cheerful? Why, dog my cats—dog all of my 
cats—if the feller didn’t whistle, ‘Pop goes the 
weasel’ while they was making out the deed 
—and the pieces of his wagon not all down 
yet, and his mules standing on their heads in 
twenty feet of water, and a total stranger 
streaking out of town with his wad! ‘Pop 
goes the fub-gasted weasel,’ gentlemen, while 
the lawyer was making out the deed of a five- 
hundred-dollar house for eight hundred and 
fifty! Cheerful as a lop-horned cow, I swear. 

“ Buckminster’s notion was to start a board- 
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ing-house. Might as well of tried to start a 
shot-tower. While he and his wife was mar- 
keting, the third day, a cyclone come along and 
blew the house galley- west, with every jim- 
fizzled boarder in it, and rattling round like 
the seeds in a dry gourd. Bet a peck of red 
apples that house is end-over-ending yet, with 
good boarders sifting out the cracks. 

“Next? Went to boarding himself, and got 
ajob on the street. Still cheerful—say, whist- 
ling wa’u’t good enough now—took to singing, 
reg’lar. ‘Cap’n Jenks,’ ‘Sweet by - and - by,’ 
‘Old Joe stood at the garden gate,’ ‘ Doxology,’ 
and all such songs. Luck change? Hardly. 
Wife run away with a travelling dentist. Said 
she couldn’t stand it no longer. What did he 
say? Said a wife wa’n’t a necessity. Argyed 
that wives was luxuries. Let on he thought 
they was going out of style. Offered to bet 
$10 the best-dressed men didn’t have ’em. 
And kept up his pesky music. Took to sing- 
ing ‘ Rocked in the Cradle of the Deep.’ Reck- 
on he must of been thinking of his mules. 

“Nothing more to lose, hey? You didn’t 
know that there horn-swizzled Phil Buck- 
minster. You bet there was something more 
for him to lose! One day a letter came to the 
postmaster from back East, where he used to 
live, saying his name wa’n’t Buckminster at 
all, but Tubbs, Jom Tubbs, I believe; that he’d 
changed it when he had to leave town for set- 
ting the Baptist church afire, just to see if a 
Baptist church would burn, or if it was too 
wet. So there was Philip Buckminster with- 
out even his name left. 

“What’d’e do next? Why, hang me, there 
wa’n’t but one thing for him todo! He went 
into politics, of course. The people felt sorry 
for him, and elected him County Clerk. He’s 
held the office ever since; yanks out his salary 
each month, gets rid of it like a fool, and goes 
back to work. And still cheerful? Cheerful, 
gentlemen, as a durned red-headed willipus- 
wallipus—or more so.” Haypen CaRRUTH. 


A DOMESTIC SCENE. 

AN irascible German father angrily waves 
an open telegram into the face of his meek 
spouse, and says: 

“Listen to the tone in which that infernal 
rascal of a son speaks to his father, the imper- 
tinent spendthrift: ‘ Father, send me money 
Hannes!’ Now what do you say to such bare- 
faced impudence? Spending money, and then 
giving his father peremptory orders to send 
more!” 

“ But he does not say that at all, my dear 
husband,” calmly replied the fond mother, 
taking the telegram out of her irate husband’s 
hand. “ Listen; this is what he writes,” and 
with soft, pleading, ingratiating voice, she 
reads: ‘‘‘Faather! Sénd me money. Hannes!’” 

She had des larmes dans la voix when she 
same to the boy’s name. 

“If only he had written that!” the father 
replied, almost persuaded into pity. 
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Sorimoguy. ‘‘Hamlet! Hamlet! Let me see. I believe I played the part once meself!” 
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IT WAS A COLD DAY 

SELF-SACRIFICE is a noble thing, and the 
Senior class at Metropolitan University hailed 
Jim Dingley as a second Curtius 

The class had. not studied hygiene for two 
terms under Professor O’Zone without learn- 
ing that fresh air is a good thing to have in 
the house, but they objected to the practical 
exemplification of the professor’s theories, 
which resulted in a temperature in his lecture- 
room of about 20° F. lower than elsewhere in 
the college buildings. Respectful protests 
had proved of no avail, and during the last 
cold snap the class held an indignation meet- 
ing for the purpose of taking vigorous mea- 
sures to bring about a reform. Various methods 
were suggested, every one of which, however, 
involved the class in an organized conspiracy 
against coustituted authority that seemed 
likely to result disastrously to whomsoever the 
faculty should happen to hit on as the ring- 
leaders. 

It was consequently with a great sense of 
relief that the class heard Jim Dingley, who 
of them all stood the least chance of gradu- 
ating, offer to take the entire responsibility on 
himself. 

“Leave it to me,” he cried; “Ill make it 
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warm for the old man. Keep your eye on 
Dingley,” and with cheers the meeting broke 
up. 


When the class next met for a dose of hy- 
giene it seemed colder than ever before, and 
the hoys, as requested, kept their eyes on Ding- 
ley. ‘The chairs were all screwed to the floor; 
but Dingley, who sat in the third row, had 
provided himself with a screw-driver, and in a 
few moments he arose, carried his chair over 
by the heater, and sat down. 

The professor looked up in surprise. “ Mr. 
Dingley, return your chair to its place.” 

“ It’s too cold.” 

“Mr. Dingley, do as I say.” 

Dingley obeyed, but immediately began os- 
tentatiously to blow on his fingers and to slap 
his arms across his chest. 

“Mr. Dingley, leave the room!” ordered the 
professor. 

Dingley went and reported at once to the 
president that he had been sent out of Pro- 
fessor O’Zone’s room for trying to keep warm. 
The upshot of the matter was that the presi- 
dent privately advised Dr. O’Zone to turn on 
a little more heat, but told Dingley that he 
would be expelled unless be publicly apole- 
gized to the professor. 

Accordingly, the next day that the class met 
in Professor O’Zone’s room, Jim went into the 
coat-room, and after making a careful selec- 
tion from the wraps on the hooks, appeared, at 
the beginning of the lecture, clad in an enor- 
mous ulster, a large fur cap, fur gauntlet- 
gloves, ear-muffs, a worsted muffler, and the 
largest pair of arctics he could find. Standing 
up as soon as the roll was called, he said, 
“ Professor O’Zone, in regard to the disturb- 
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ance which occurred in your room the other 
day, it’s a pity it ever happened.” 

“Mr. Dingley,” returned the professor, grave- 
ly, “ I aecept your apology in the same spirit 
as that in which it is offered. In the future 
your seat will be there,” indicating a chai 
which was bolted to the floor close to the 
heater. 

Jim sat down, and noticed, to his horror, that 
it was turned full on, and that a large ther- 
mometer on the wall registered 82°, 

At last reports Jim’s heroism was rapidly 
thawing out. H. G. Paine 






BUSINESS ABILITY. 

THEY were sitting around a table in tle 
grill-room of a New York club—several mem 
bers, and a visiting army officer from Idaho 

“Speaking of sharpness,” said the Major, 
“there was a man named Hitt who came ont 
to Idaho. His only capital was the fact that 
he had been born in Connecticut. He looked 
around a bit, and the thing which struck him 
the most forcibly was that the modern Idaho 
Indian is a quite different sort of creature from 
the Indian of Cooper, vy, ho talked blank verse, 
and on moral questions towered like the Mat- 
terhorn. He saw, too, that the dusky brothers 
had more or less money ; and thus the problem 
requiring solution was seen to be simple—to 
wit, the transferral of this money from the 
aboriginal to the Connecticut pocket. So 
what do you guess this man Hitt did? Start 
ed, of all things, an artificial scalp factory, 
where the tepee-keeping brave might purchase 
alleged evidence of his prowess on the war- 
path at one dollar a piece, or ten dollars a 
dozen. The warriors of the forest and tle 
plain took to it like young ducks to a mill- 
pond, and Hitt is getting rich.” 

The Major paused, and gradually the suspi- 
cion crept into the minds of the members that 
he had been lying; but none of them felt like 
sayingso. Then one of the New-Yorkers said: 

“Your friend was clever, Major, but I once 
knew a man here in the East that I think 
rather surpassed him in business acumen. His 
name was Longworthy, and he came of a good 
family. He lived ont at Squink Squnk, New 
Jersey, but he came to New York every day, 
where he carried on a house-renting agency, 
making a specialty of flats with all rooms hav- 
ing windows on four sides. The first of Jan- 
uary Longworthy bought a fifty-ride family 
ticket on the railroad between Squink Squnk 
and this city. It was good for one year. The 
first morning Longworthy noticed that when 
the conductor punched -this ticket the little 
piece cut out fell to the floor, so after the 
official passed on he picked it up, touched the 
edge all around with mucilage, and slipped 
it back in. He always made the trip both 
Ways With the same conductor, and as he nev- 
er failed to pick up the hole and replace it, he 
came out at the end of the year with a ticket 
as good as new.” | 











JUST HIS KIND. 


“Who's your friend, Wilbur?” 

“That's Jack Barber. 
kind.” 

‘Looks like @ 

“He is, but you can 


“ By George!” exclaimed the Major, ‘he was 
pretty sharp, wasn’t he?” 

“Rather. But that wasn’t all. He then 
went to the company, and, on the plea of not 
having used the ticket, got them to refund 
the purchase price. He’d have been all right 
if, after getting it in his pocket, he hadn’t 
set up a loud and rasping demand for interest 
at legal rates. This was too much, and the 
president of the company jumped over the 
counter and kicked him the whole length of a 
long corridor, projecting him from seven to 
ten feet at each kick. However, Longworthy 
sued for five thousand dollars damages, and a 
jury of other commuters said he was too mod- 
est, and awarded him ten thousand; and the 
newspapers all headed their accounts, ‘Rebuke 
to Corporate Greed — Full Vindication of a 
Poor but Honest Citizen.’ ” 


I wish you'd let, me introduce him—he’s just your 
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TO A REJECTED POEM. 

Dear little rhyme, hast thou indeed come back 
again ? 

Is all my constant toil to have thee published 
vain? 

Well, come into my heart, sweet verse. 
repine. 

What if none want thee ? 
of mine. 


No more 


I do! Child thou art 


As such I love thee—as the father loves a maid 

Whose virtues all mankind o’erlooks ; who’s doomed 
to fade 

Close by the parent tree, a blessing gone to waste, 

Because a hurly-burly world’s devoid of taste. 


A mother loves a daughter none the less at all 
Because at dances she doth decorate “ the wall.” 
So shalt thou be to me, dear verse. Though thou 
be tossed 
Aside by all, I'll cherish what the world hath lost. 
Henry Hersert Harkness. 
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FROM NORTH CAROLINA. 

THE train drew into a station on the Atlan- 
tic Coast Line, en route for Jacksonville, and 
the rear car was immediately besieged by 
small darkies, clad in rags, and clamoring for 
a nickel. 

“Why don’t you boys go to work instead of 
begging ?” asked one of the travellers. 

“We ain’t a-beggin’,” returned one of the 
lads; “ we’s workin’.” 

**Oh!—and what is your business ?” 

“ Seramblin’,” replied the spokesman, show- 
ing a set of teeth beside which the ivory 
keys of a piano would have seemed like am- 
ber. 

“Scramblin’,eh? And what is that?” asked 
the tourist. 

“Shoot up a nickel an’ you’ll see,” replied 
the spokesman ; and the nickel was tossed, and 
the tourist at once perceived two things—first, 
what scrambling was; and second, why the rags 
of a Southern darky seem to be the raggedest 
rags in creation. 

After the struggle for the possession of the 
nickel was over, one of the smaller boys, who 


, 


looked tired, and as pale as a negro can, asked 
for another to “ buy sumpin t’ eat.” 

“Something to eat! Why don’t you go 
home and get it.?” 

‘Ain't got no home,” he replied, his eyes 
growing wide. 

“What? No home? Why, where do you 
sleep ?” 

*“ Don’t never sleep,” was the answer. 

The boy received a quarter for his candor, 


NOT MUCH OF A LIGHT. 

Ir was at a state ball. The Englishman and 
the American girl were talking over some of 
those present, when the Englishman asked : 

“That is Lord B who has just passed 
you. Have you met him ?” 

“Yes,” was the answer, “and I thought he 
was extremely dull.” 

“You surprise me,” said he. “ He is one of 
the most brilliant lights of our service.” 

“Really?” she replied. “Then it is my turn 
to be surprised. His light flickered so when 
he talked with me that I set him down as oue 
of your tallow diplomats.” 
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ADVICE. 


OLp Gorroks (savagely). ‘* Well, sir, 1 hope you're ready to go to work now. Your dabbling 
around the Continent has cost me a pretty penny.” 

CHoLLY Gorroks (remonstrating). “‘ Now, fawthaw, fawthaw ; it’s six of one an’ hawf-dozen of 
th’ other. S’pose I'd staid home an’ dabbled raoun’ Wall Street. naow? If y’ really want to save 
money, give me another letter of cwedit and ship me back to Paris.” 
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HEN Mr. Caspar Whitney, a year or so 
\ ago, started off On Snow-Shoes to the Bar- 
ren Grounds,' his friends, realizing the danger 
and hazards of the expedition, feared that he 
would never live to reach his destination, or 
hat he would never live to come home. But, 
through his wonderful pluck and courage, he 
did accomplish his object, and, thanks to luck 
and to well-applied perseverance, he did live 
to return, bringing with him a great mass of 
unnsual experience and of valuable and most 
interesting information. Very startling and 
mind-stirring reading is his account of his 
twenty-eight hundred miles of travel after 
musk-oxen and wood-bison, and countless other 
curious wild beasts and things. “Far to the 
northwest,” he says in his opening paragraph, 
“veginning ten days’ journey beyond Great 
Slave Lake, and running down to the Arctic 
Ocean, with Hnidson’s Bay as its eastern, and 
Great Bear Lake and the Coppermine River as 
its western boundaries, lies the most complete 
and extended desolation on earth. That is the 
Barren Grounds, the land whose approximate 
two hundred thousand square miles (for its 
exact area is unknown) is the dwelling-place 
of no man; and its storms and sterility, in its 
most northerly part, are withstood the year 
round by no living creature save the musk-ox. 
There is the timberless waste where ice-laden 
blasts blow with hurricane and ceaseless fury 
that bid your blood stand still and your breath 
come and go in painful, stinging gasps; where 
rock and lichen and moss replace soil and 
trees and herbage, and where death by starva- 
tion, or freezing, dogs the footsteps of the ex- 
plorer.” 

This seems to be the very realization of the 
Icy Regions of Hell, which Dante pictured as 
the prison of Lucifer and Judas; the visible, 
tangible manifestation of that desolate, wind- 
swept space, that Twilight Land, that No- 
Man’s Land, where Mr. Aldrich places his two 
famons, hurrying Shapes, one of whom only 
died last night. 

Mr. Whitney explains that there are but 
two seasons in which one can possibly pene- 
trate this great lone land of the North, mid- 
summer and winter; and but two methods of 
travel, by canoe, when the water-courses are 
free from ice, and by snow-shoes during the 
frozen period, which covers nearly nine of the 
twelve months of the year. The Indians, he 
says, usually choose the open season, thus 
avoiding the deadly cold of winter and the 
greater risk of starvation; but when he learn- 


1 On Snow-~-Shoes to the Barren Grounds. 'T'wenty- 
eight Hundred Miles after Musk-Oxen and Wood-Bi- 
son. By Caspan Watney. Illustrated. 8vo, Cloth, 
Ornamental, $3 50. New York: Harper and Brothers. 


BY LAURENCE HUTTON. 


ed that he could move more rapidly and reach 
a higher degree of latitude by snow than by 
water, and thereby see the Barren Grounds at 
their best, or at their worst, he elected to make 
his attempt on foot. And he adds that his 
main object in the expedition was not alto- 
gether the study of the several aboriginal 
tribes which he was to meet on his way, or 
the hunting of the rarest game in the world, 
but, perhaps, a desire that he “might, for a 
time, escape the hum and routine sordidness 
of the city, and breathe air which was not sur- 
charged with convention and civilization.” In 
this latter respect he certainly was most suc- 
cessful. He found no civilization and less 
conventionality ; and he had all the high lati- 
tude he wanted. But his descriptions of the 
Indian bands with whom he was bronght into 
contact,and his accounts of the search for the 
wood-bison, are not the least valuable of the 
results of his trip. Faraway from the routine 
sordidness of metropolitan life he found that 
the half- breeds and their full - blooded half- 
brothers, in the summer catch and dry the 
fish which is their chief staple of food, while 
in the winter they “trip,” and smoke, and 
dance, and sleep, and talk about their dogs; 
with no other diversion, no in-door games, no 
out-door sports. Life with their mothers and 
wives he saw to be a more serious affair. The 
women sleep, and dance, and smoke — when 
vheir day’s toil is over, but they are the 
drudges of the camp and the post: their work 
is almost never finished; they chop the fire- 
wood, snare the rabbits, scrape and tan the 
moose and caribou hides, lace the snow-shoes, 
break the camps and pitch them again. When 
there is plenty, the squaw makes her meal 
upon the scraps her lord chances to leave; 
when there is little she starves, along with her 
children and her dogs. She lies as easily and 
as magnificently as her lord lies; and she is 
neither moral nor faithful to herself or to him. 
How far this is an improvement upon civiliza- 
tion and conventionality is an open question. 
But it seems to be true, and it is put in a 
most vivid and direct way. 

Enongh has been said here to show the mat- 
ter and the manner of Mr. Whitney’s striking 
and novel narration of travel and adventure, 
the most remarkable given to the reading pub- 
lic for many years. 1¢ must be studied for it- 
self and by itself, as a whole; and it is sure to 
take its place as a standard and unique work 
of its kind. 

The value of the book has been increased 
greatly by its excellent illustrations, many of 
them being drawings by Mr. Remington, based 
upen the sketches and photographs made by 
the author during his perilous journey. 
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LITERARY NOTES. 


Great is the contrast between snow-shoes 
and bicycles; far the distance between the 
icy land of desolation, near the Arctic Ocean, 
and a drawing-room on Gramerey Park, New 
York. But the air, surcharged with the con- 
ventionalities of metropolitan civilization, 
which we breathe in the pages of Mr. John 
Kendrick Bangs is quite as refreshing, in its 
way, as was the atmosphere inhaled by Mr. 
Whitney, with stinging gasps, in the home of 
the musk-ox itself. 

The Bicyclers gives its name to a volume 
of farees* which Mr. Bangs has just gathered 
together for our instruction and amusement. 
If not the best, it is the first, of the collection, 
and as such it receives here our particular at- 
tention. It proves very clearly that one need 
not go to the end of the world to meet dangers 
and hardships; and that wives and mothers 
in the very centre of the universe sometimes 
act as queerly, iu a physical way, as do the 
helpmates of our aboriginal fellow - citizens, 
“Biking” observes Mr. Thaddeus Perkins.— 
“ Biking is not the most restful thing one can 
do. There is a good deal of lying down about 
it, but it comes with too great suddenness.” 
And then he explains how Charlie Cheesbor- 
ough, while learning to ride at the Academy, 
spent most of his time making dents in the 
floor with his head, when he was not making 
dents in the floor with the heads of other per- 
sons. And it is curious to turn from the pic- 
ture of the Indian women pitching their tents 
to the portrait of Mrs. Bradley “ fixing” a 
punctured tire. Thus does Yardsley describe 
the operation. “It’s simple enough—you take 
the rubber thing they give you, and fasten it 
in that metal thingumbob, glue it up, poke it 
in, pull it out, pump her up, and there you 
are.” One cannot help wondering what sort 
of an impression this performance would make 
upon the untutored mind of Mrs, Bradley’s 
savage sister on the edge of the Barren Grounds. 

Mr. Bangs writes his farces for the amateur 
rather than for the professional stage; and 
they lend themselves admirably to parlor 
performance. The dialogues are bright and 
sparkling, and they are easily memorized. The 
properties are those of every-day life; and the 
costumes are the ordinary clothes of ordinary 
conventional and civilized persons. Mr. Per- 
kins explains that he is “wearing an old 
flannel shirt, an old coat, an old pair of tron- 
sers shortened to the knee, and golf stockings. 
I’ve had these golf stockings two years,” he 
adds, “and I never had a chance to wear ’em 
till now.” It will not be a very difficult mat- 
ter to dress and study a part like that. 

As what are called “closet plays,” “The 
Bicyclers,” and its companions, “ A Dramatic 
Evening,” “A Proposal Under Difficulties,” 
aud “The Fatal Message,” will prove to be 
cheerful and entertaining light reading. 

2 The Bicyclers and Three Other Farces. By Joun 


Kewnpnrick banes. Illustrated. 16mo, Cloth, Ornament- 
al, $1 25. New York: Harper and Brothers. 


Wuen Mr. Bangs, not very long ago, evolved 
a biography of “ Mr. Bonaparte of Corsica,” it 
will be remembered that, in his illustrations, 
he had the valuable assistance of Mr. Harry 
W. MeVickar, who followed the most interest- 
ing progression of costume, from the uniform 
of the Little Corporal to the Imperial robes 
of the Emperor, with no small amount. of skil), 
and with considerable accuracy. Mr.MeVickar 
appears this month with a volume of his own, 
in which, with letter-press and illustration, he 
portrays The Evolution of Woman* from the 
days of our universal Mother to the period of 
the prophetic woman who is familiarly known 
as “Coming.” And although he does not 
touch upon the picturesque aboriginal Mother 
of our Country, of whom Mr. Whitney treats, 
he does not neglect The Little Tin Goddess on 
Wheels who figures on Mr. Bangs’s stage, and 
who is to go coasting down to the end of the 
Century. 

Mr. MeVickar’s hand has not lost its cun- 
ning; and all that was said in praise of his 
costuming of the Great Napoleon can be said 
of his present exhibition of the natural selec- 
tion of gowns and bonnets, from the original 
arboreal apron of the Garden of Eden to the 
high-hat of the Garden Theatre. He opens 
with a suggestive pictorial remark that “It is 
a Cold day for Man”; and he shows Women 
of all times and of most nationalities—Women 
of the Court of the Pharaohs, of Ancient Rome, 
of Early Greece, of Switzerland, and of the 
United States; Women in the Law, in Medi- 
cine, and in Athletic Sports, always pretty to 
look upon, and usually correctly dressed. He 
makes one verbal slip, however, when he per- 
mits our Puritan ancestors to burn their wo- 
men who are witches, a thing, as the historians 
assert, they neverdid. But he must be judged 
here as an artist rather than as an author; he 
appeals to the eye rather than to the intel- 
lect ; and in this respect he is eminently suc- 
cessful. 


The Grey Lady* is no relation to “ The Gray 
Man,” whose story Mr. Crockett has been tell- 
ing, of late, in Harper’s Weekly. She is an evo- 
lution by Mr. Henry Seton Merriman, whose 
clever work, “ The Sowers,” was noticed at some 
length in these columus in January last. Mr. 
Merriman is a prolific writer of skill, strength, 
and originality. His tales are always bright 
and readable, and the latest is no exception to 
the rule he has made for himself. There is 
plenty of fresh air in its pages, and a good deal 
of exciting adventure. The main characters 
are two attractive young men, twin brothers 
and sailors, one in the Royal Navy of Great 
Britain, one in the British Merchant Service, 
very like each other in person, quite unlike in 

3 The Cae eee Forty-four Drawings b 
Harny Wuaitney McVickar, printed in colors, wit 
accompanying text. Large 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, 
$2. New York: Iarper and Brothers. 


* The Grey Lady. By Henny Seron Merriman. 
12mo, Cloth, $1 25. New York: Macmillan and Co. 
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character and in fate; and both well drawn. 
Into their lives come, of course, two girls, both 
beautiful, but one of them not altogether ad- 
mirable as a woman; two fine and generous old 
men; a brilliant and powerful journalist, who 
seems to be drawn from nature; and The Grey 
Lady who is almost as black, at heart, as the 
Devil himself is sometimes painted, The scenes 
are laid in London, in Spain, in Surrey, and at 
sea; and the time is the present. Given such a 
combination, and those who are familiar with 
Mr. Merriman’s previous work can imagine the 
result. A very pretty chapter is that which 
tells of the tear which splashed upon the blade 
of the sword, and of the spot of rust it left, 
although no eyes saw it but those from one of 
which it fell; and powerful is the chapter in 
which we read of the end of the “Croonalh,” 
after the rust had eaten its way into the blade 
of the sword. 

As in his other books, Mr. Merriman, in the 
present volume, says, or makes his creations 
say, certain things which are well worth think- 
ing about and well worth remembering. In 
describing the meeting between the Grey Mrs. 
Harrington and Luke, after a serious quarrel 
and a long separation, he remarks, “ And so the 
reconciliation was sudden and therefore com- 
plete. A reconciliation to be complete must 
be sudden. It is too delicate a thing to bear 
handling.” 

Mr. Merriman handles delicately everything 
he touches, whether it be plot, dialogue, or 
evolution of character. 


A Gentleman's Gentleman,’ being certain pages 
from the Life and Adventures of Sir Nicolas 
Steele, Bart., as related by his valet, Hilde- 
brand Bigg, and edited by Mr. Max Pember- 
ton, the author of “Sea Wolves,” is the history 
of the evolution of as magnificent a pair of 
rogues as were ever conceived in a novelist’s 


brain. The titled scoundrel, like Thackeray’s 
great raseal, Barry Lyndon, of Barryogue, is a 
native of Ireland; the Blackguard’s Black- 
guard, his master’s equal in andacious villainy 
and in ingenious invention, seems to be a 
Londoner by birth. The latter tells the story 
in the first person, and in language which is 
a curions mixture of cockney dialect and 
University English. He has a comparatively 
large vocabulary, and some freedom and origi- 
nality of style; but he forgets himself, now 
and then, and writes and talks beyond his 
station. He is a bit of a philosopher, withal, 
with a decided dash of dry hamor in his com- 
position. That the tale is based upon Thack- 
eray’s famous romance, although the period 
is a century later, is not unlikely. Never- 
theless it is clever enough to stand alone in 
the variety of its incident and in the air of 


5 A Gentleman’s Gentleman. Being Certain Pages 
from the Life and Strange Adventures of Sir Nicolas 
Steele, Bart., as related by his Valet, Hildebrand Bigg. 
By Max Pemperton. Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornameutal, 
$1 25. New York: Harper and Brothers. 
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something which is almost like possibility 
pervading it from beginning to end. Scenes 
are constantly shifting from London to Paris, 
to Vienna, to Brittany, to St. Petersburg, and 
in each scene do new persons appear; always, 
however, with the Gentleman and his Gentle- 
man in the very centre of the stage. It isa 
succession of short stories, any one of which 
could be read by itself, but bound together 
by the thread of the two all-pervading fig- 
ures. Some of the tales are sad, like that of 
“Lilian Moore,” some are comic, like that of 
“The Golden Egg,” some are tragic, like that 
of “The Honor of Count Fédor.” But they 
are all full of excitement, and they have made 
one tired reader forget, for a time, that he was 
reading the book for review, not for his own 
entertainment; although he does not under- 
stand why Mr. Benjamin King, the wealthy 
American, who was swindled into buying 
“The Great White Diamond” at double its 
value, should be described as having “a rasp- 
ing Chicago accent on hiin”; and he cannot 
help regretting that Hildebrand Bigg, at the 
end of the book, should have come to these 
United States, herein to spend the rest of his 
life. 


THE anonymons author of a profoundly sei- 
entific work upon “ Bumblepuppy,” speaks of 
the domestic rubber of whist as “a game which 
is inexpressibly dreary,even when it is miti- 
gated by muffins, music, and the humanizing 
influence of woman.” A man brought up, in 
his domestic circle, upon Bumblepuppy, who 
cannot, to this day, no matter how hard he 
tries, master the intricacy of American Leads; 
who never knows, “ with King, Ten, and two 
others” in his hand, whether to play Teu, 
King, or one of the two others; who some- 
times signals when he thinks he wants 
trumps, but who never secs the signal of any- 
body else; such a man can hardly be expect- 
ed to speak with confidence upon Whist Laws 
and Whist Decisions,® lately written by Gen- 
eral A. W. Drayson, of the British army, a 
gentleman well known on both sides of the 
Atlantic as an authority upon the subject, 
and as an excellent player at Whist. He 
gives the American as well as the English 
Laws, and he presents many cases and de- 
cisions based upon actual plays, gathered from 
“Cavendish,” “The Field,” and his own ex- 
periences. It seems to be an admirable com- 
mentary upon the Rules and Regulations of 
the game, in which, so far as is known, for the 
first time in a work of its kind, cases and de- 
cisions are bronglit together upon a scientifie 
basis of arrangement. 

It has a complete Table of Contents and a 
good Index; it will be found to be of great 
value as a work of reference in the settlement 


6 Whist Laws and Whist Decisions. By Major-Gen- 
eral A. W. Drayson, Hon. Member of American Whist 
League. Sinall 16mo. Cloth, Ornamental, $1 00. New 
York: Harper and Brothers 
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of disputes arising from confusion in the in- 
terpretation of Whist Laws; and it should be 
in the library of every one who studies, and 
practices, and loves the game which Swift 
called “ Whisk” and “Swobbers,” before Ed- 
ward Hoyle, a century and a half ago, “spread 
its praises o’er all the world around,and proved 
its right to universal fame.” 





In this Department of Harprn’s MAGAZINE, 
for the month of June, 1888, the present writer 
dwelt, at some length, upon the merits of a 
volume called “The Capitals of Spanish Amer- 
ica” by Mr. William Eleroy Curtis, first pub- 
lished at that time. The work was described 
as being exhaustive, instructive, and enter- 
taining, and as giving to the general reader, 
with its copious illustrations, a better idea of 
social life as it is to be found to-day in the 
lower half of this double Continent of ours 
than can be gathered from the ordinary his- 
tories or books of travel. As much, and even 
more, can justly be said of Mr. Curtis’s Ven- 
ezuela, A Land where it’s Always Summer,’ 
now given to the world. Mr. Curtis was for- 
merly Commissioner of the United States to 
the, Governments of Central and South Amer- 
ica, and he speaks, naturally, as an authority 
upon his present subject. In his opening 
chapter, which he terms “ Historical and De- 
scriptive,” he begins at the very beginning of 
things, and he carries his readers, in 1499, from 
Cadiz to the outlet of Lake Maracaibo, in a 
fleet of four vessels, commanded by a young 
Castilian knight named Alonzo de Ojeda, who 
had accompanied Columbus on his second voy- 
age. With him was Juan de la Cosa, who was 
the pilot and chief mate of Columbus, and the 
author of the first map of the New World, 
which was drawn upon an ox-hide and now 
hangs on the wall of the Marine Museum at 
Madrid, as interesting a document as exists in 
the universe. Another member of the party 
was a Florentine merchant with a taste for 
geography and literature, wha is not unknown 
to fame as Americus Vespucius. The little 
band of adventurers discovered the aboriginal 
Maracaibo Indians living in huts of palms and 
bushes, which were built upon the water's 
edge, and were supported by piles; the inhab- 
itants moving from place to place, invariably, 
in canoes. ‘This at once suggested to Vespu- 
cius and to his companions the palaces and the 
canals of the Queen City of the Adriatic; and 
they christened the country “ Veneznela—Lit- 
tle Venice ”—a name by which it is known to 
the whole world to-day, although the greater 
part of the world, probably, never before knew 
the reason why. 

It is not possible, with the space at com- 
mand here, to give anything like a summary 
of Mr. Curtis’s timely book. It is, of neces- 


1 Venezuela; A Land where it’s Always Summer. 
By Wu.u1am Exrroy Curtis. With a Colored Map. 
Post 8vo, Cloth, Orcamental, $1 25. New York: Har- 
per and Brothers. 








sity, much more serious, as it is much more 
thorough, than was Mr. Davis’s glimpses of 
Venezuela in “Three Gringos,” noticed here 
a month or two since; but both authors 
are enthusiastic in their admiration of the 
climate, the scenery, and even of the people 
of the Land of Disputed Boundaries and In- 
cessant Summer. “ There is a prevailing im- 
pression,” says Mr. Curtis, “that the South 
American republics are populated with a half- 
civilized race of people; and men who have 
lost caste at home go there to recoup; but 
they soon find that it is a mistake to do so. 
.+.. There are no cities in the world where 
the character and the conduct of a stranger, 
his costume and his manners, are scrutinized 
and criticised more severely than in Caracas ; 
and before admitting one to the sanctity of 
his home a Caraguanian wants to know all 
about him.” “Caracas,” Mr. Curtis says, else- 
where, “is a sort of one-story Paris. The 
shops are all Parisian, and sample bonnets and 
costumes are coming over by every steamer. 
All the dressmakers are Fyench, and most of 
the shops at which wearing apparel is sold are 
kept by Frenchmen, who, of course, buy their 
goods at home.” 

These are but slight exampies of the many 
surprises which the reader, who knows his 
Venezuela only from the newspapers and from 
political speeches, will find in Mr. Curtis’s 
work. Between the first chapter, alluded to 
above, and the last chapter, which relates to 
“The Disputed Territory of Guiana,” are con- 
tained many valuable facts, comments, and 
conclusions concerning the ancient city of La 
Guayra, to which Charles Kingsley carried his 
Amyas Leigh, concerning A Venezuelan Water- 
ing-place, The Characteristics of the People, 
The Agriculture of Venezuela, and concerning 
the history of many of its political heroes aud 
leaders. And it is interesting to learn that in 
the disputed territory between the Orinoco 
and the Amazon lies that marvellous spot 
upon which was concentrated the wonder and 
greed of two centuries. Sir Walter Raleigh 
wrote of it: “Ihave many years had know- 
ledge, by relation, of that mighty rich and 
beautiful Empire of Guayana, and of that great 
and golden city which the Spaniards call El 
Dorado and the natives Manoah. Whatsoever 
prince shall possess it, that prince shall be 
lord of more gold and of a more wealthy pos- 
session than either the King of Spain, or the 
Great Turk.” This may account for the milk 
in the cocoannt which grows in such enor- 
mous numbers in Venezuela. 

The volume is préfaced by an excellent col- 
ored map, showing all the disputed boundary 
lines, and it is supplemented by the text of the 
Message of the President of the United States, 
relative to the Venezuelan Boundary Contro- 
versy, dated December 7, 1895, and by the 
correspondence with the British Government 
npon the subject; and it has a complete and 
correct Index of all its contents. 
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Samuel Langhorne Clemens. I\lustration for ‘‘ Mark Twain.” Engraved by F. } Frontispiece 
FLORIAN from a Photograph by FALK AND COMPANY, Sydney, October, 1895. § P “ 


Mark Twain JOSEPH H. TWICHELL 
Seven Illustrations (including Frontispiece), From Drawings by CuiLpE HaAssaM, and 
from a Photograph by FALK AND CoMPANY, Sydney. Engraving by F. FLORIAN, 
The Haunted House. A Poem Z. D. UNDERHILL 
Through Inland Waters. Part First DEPICTED WITH PEN AND Pencit By HOWARD PYLE 
Sixteen Illustrations by the Author. 


The Bringing of the Rose. A Story HARRIET LEWIS BRADLEY 
Illustration by ALBERT E, STERNER. 

The Fallow Field. A Poem DORA READ GOODALE 

England and America in 1863. A Chapter in the Life of Cyrus W. Field 

Border-LamGs. A POG -«-.. 6... cccccccccscscccccccsevcvcssvcseseevecesccces LOUISE IMOGEN GUINEY 

The Three Old Sisters and the Old Beau. A Story ..-...-----. eee cece eee eeeees MARY E. WILKINS 

Little Fairy’s Constancy. A Story JULIAN RALPH 
Nine Illustrations by C. D. WELDON. 

Fates Tal. 8555 5055-2. 555455 os sevens -<neesladuasdebcbeeresoanetag MARY ALLEN 
Head-piece by HARRY FENN. 


Briseis. A Novel. Part VI. (Conclusion.) WILLIAM BLACK 
Two Illustrations by W. T. SMEDLEY. 


The Penalty of Humor BRANDER MATTHEWS 


The German Struggle for Liberty. Part XI. POULTNEY BIGELOW 
Eight Illustrations and Map. From Drawings by R. CAroN WOODVILLE, ITARRY FENN, 
and Lucius W. HITcHcock. 
The Town-hall at Leipzig.— The Cave at Halle once a Resort of Jahn.—Blicher on his 
Way to Leipsig.—General York and his Snuff-box,—Metternich, Austrian Prime Minister 
(after the Painting by Sir THOMAS LAWRENCE ; Engraved by FE. SCHLADITZ).—ALap showing 
Napolcon’s Line of Retreat from Leiprig.—Caub, ‘where Blicher crossed the Rhine. — The 
Saxons go over to the Enemy.—A Mecklenburg Hussar’s Capture. 
De RE | RR eee ee Re + ahaa ier, LULAH RAGSDALE 
The Dasher TePNPAAlaase oe --o 2-2 ccc cvessccccccgecsecccssscineessd coonveces cece JACQUES DE MORGAN 
Ten Illustrations and Map. From Drawings by Francis Day and G. LEGRAIN, and from 
a Photograph by J. HEYMAN (Cairo), Engravings by E. SCHLADITZ and FRANK FRENCH. 
Head-piece and Initial.—Rubi Hamzarri.—Khalif Hamszarri.—Map of the Necropolis of 
Dashur.—Plan of the White Pyramid of Amenemhat II, restored.—Jacques de Morgan.— 
Crown of the Princess Khiimit (two Jilustrations).—Ornaments of the Princesses Ita and 
Khimit.— Golden Vulture of the Princess Khamit. 
At Home in Virginia WOODROW WILSON 
Eleven Illustrations. From Drawings by Howarp Py.e, Harry FENN, and Lucius W. 
Hircucock, from a Photograph by PHILLIPs (Alexandria), and from an old Print. 
Leaving Mount Vernon for the Congress of the Colonies.— The old Capitol at Williamsburg. 
— The White House, Alexandria, Virginia.—William and Mary College, Williamsburg, at the 
-~ sent Day.—William and Mary College (from an old Print).—Hanover Court-house.— 
Tazewell Hall, the Home of the Randolphs.—Peyton Randolph,—Gunston Hall, the Home of 
George Mason.—George Mason.—In the old Raleigh Tavern. 


The English Crisis An EASTERN DIPLOMATIST 
Rie OS ican adits sainninedih 0 0tcinge ccs cccasse sikesat anewns coveccsees CHARLES DUDLEY WARNER 
The Opera Hat.— The Homely Crow.—Color in Literature.—Helen Keller. 
Monthly Record of Current Events 
Political [ntelligence.—Obituary. 
Editor’s Drawer....-... Witx Intropuctory Farce sy W. G. VAN TASSEL SUTTHEN 


Five Illustrations by EDwArD PENFIELD. Other Illustrations for the ‘‘ Drawer” by A. B. 
Frost, ALBERT E. STERNER, R. MSCrossy, and H. M. WILDER. 
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The number will open with A Visit to Athens, a vivid descriptive sketch 
by the Rt. Rev. Wittiam Croswett Doane. The illustrations, by Guy Rose, 
will indicate picturesquely the antique setting in which the modern city reposes, 
giving glimpses of the life of to-day against its classic background. 

JouNn Kenprick Bans, a writer already familiar to readers of the MaGazinE, is 
the author of A Rebellious Heroine, a short serial with a new and characteristi- 
cally humorous theme, the first part of which will be given in the June Number, 
with illustrations by W. T. SMEDLEY. 

The Greatest Painter of Modern Germany will be the title of an apprecia- 
tive paper on Apo_F Menzet by Dr. CHARLES WALDsTEIN, illustrated with exam- 
ples of the artist's work, several of which have not been reproduced hitherto. 

E. T. D. Cuambers will contribute an enthusiastic paper on the delights of 
fresh-water salmon fishing in Quebec under the title The Ouananiche and its 
Canadian Environment, with illustrations of typical fishing waters and of the 
hill country in whose rapid streams the Ouananiche waits for the sportsman. 

Another out-door article, the second of Howarpb Py e's papers, describing 
an unconventional journey Through Inland Waters, will charmingly depict a 
quiet life on canal and Lake Champlain, with many illustrations by the author. 

In fiction the number will be noteworthy. Besides A Rebellious Heroine 
it will contain a one-part story of considerable length by Mary E. WILKINs 
called Evelina’s Garden, with illustrations by CuirrorD CarLeton ; a sketch of 
New York life by BRANDER MatTHews, illustrated by W. T. SMeDLEy, and given 
under the title A Wall Street Wooing; and a study of character as affected by 
politics in the metropolis entitled The Thanks of the [Municipality, by James 
BARNES. 

PouLTNEY BiGeLow’s history of The German Struggle for Liberty will end 
in the June Number with the Treaty of Paris. 

H. F. B. Lyncu is the author of Queen Lukeria of Gorelovka, an illustrated 
paper, which will describe a unique Russian colony in Armenia, founded by a 
sect of dissenters from the Greek church, and ruled by a woman. 

Dr. ANDREW Witson of Edinburgh will present an interesting and popular 
discussion of the germ theory of disease in a paper bearing the suggestive title 
The Battle of the Cells. 

James Hersert Morse will contribute a poem, The Sea. The frontispiece to 
the number will be an engraving by FRANK FRENCH of the painting Mother and 
Child by Mary Cassatt. 

CuHarLes DupLey WarNER in the Editor’s Study will treat some important 
aspects of primary education and touch upon the acting of Mme. Duse. 
Laurence Hutton will open the Editor’s Drawer with an anecdote of Ameri- 
cans in Venice. 


Subscription price, $4 00 a Year 
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HARPER & BROTHERS’ pudlications are for sale by all booksellers, or (with the exception of School 
and College Text-Books, marked with an asterisk—*) will be mailed by the publishers, postage 
prepaid, on receipt of the price. WAnver’s Descriptive CATALOGUE will be sent, postpaid, on 

receipt of Ten Cents. 


Mark Twain's Joan of Are. 


Personal Recollections of Joan of Arc. By the Sieur Louis pe Conte, her 
Page and Secretary. Freely Translated out of the Ancient French into Modern 
English from the Original Unpublished Manuscript in the National Archives 
of France, by Jean FRancors ALDEN. Illustrated from Original Drawings 
by F. V. Du Monn, and from Reproductions of Old Paintings and Statues. 
Crown 8yvo, Cloth, Ornamental, $2 50. (/ Press.) [See page 17 of this Bulletin.] 



















A Few Memories. ie 

By Mary ANDERSON (MADAME DE NAVARRO). pp. vi., 257. With Six Portraits, t 

: Five of which are Photogravures. 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, Deckel Edges and j 
Gilt Top $2 50. ; 







“T will not plead the apology for publishing these few recollections that friends—I 1s 
might add, strangers—have urged me to do so. That excuse is worn threadbare, and it f 
would not be true to say that it is that which has induced me, after five happy years of 
married life and retirement, to write this short memoir. I have, as I am aware, no liter- 
ary skill, and assuredly do not wish for further publicity. I am content to be forgotten, 
except by such friends as I hope will always keep a place for me in their hearts. But it 
seems to me reasonable to believe that my experience may be of some service to those 
who have, or think they have, an aptitude for acting.” These are the opening words of 
“A Few Memories.” From her first appearance upon any stage, when, as she tells us, her 
‘mother overheard some one remark, ‘ What a funny, awkward little girl !’’” Madame Na- 
varro tells the story of her life to the date of her marriage, in 1889. Nor has she over- 
looked the hardships, humiliations, and even dangers inseparable from such a career— : 
although her own has been so exceptional and so admirable. ; 
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On Snow-Shoes to the Barren Grounds. 


Twenty-eight Hundred Miles after Musk-Oxen and Wood-Bison. By Caspar t 
WuirtneEy. Profusely Illustrated. 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $3 50. (/u Press.) 


This book is the result of a six months’ trip from Edmonton, British Columbia, north- H 
ward through the Northwest Territory, into the arctic circle, and back, during the win- { 
ter and spring of 1894-1895. Much of the material has appeared in HARPER’S MAGAZINE, 
but there is considerable new matter in this volume, and the complete story of the trip is 
told here for the first time. The descriptions of the hunting of the wood-bison and the 
musk-ox, the two rarest kinds of big game in North America, will prove of the utmost 
interest to hunters and sportsmen in general, but to the general reader the narrative of 
Mr. Whitney’s journey, the enormous difficulties overcome by him, both natural and 
Indian, during his 2800 miles of snow-shoeing and sledging, will no doubt appeal most 
strongly. The whole trip was a piece of daring adventure, and Mr. Whitney’s familiar, 
confidential style of describing his many trials and adventures makes the book not only 
instructive, but highly interesting as a narrative. 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR: 


A Sporting Pilgrimage. Riding to Hounds, Golf, Rowing, Football,Club and University 
Athletics. Studies in English Sport, Pastand Present. Copiously Illustrated. 8vo, 
Cloth, Ornamental, $3 50. 
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Memoirs of Barras. 


Member of the Directorate. Edited, with a General Introduction, Prefaces, and 
Appendices, by Georce Duruy. ‘Translated. With Seven Portraits in Photo- 
gravure, Two Facsimiles, and Two Plans. Complete in Four Volumes. Vol. J. 
The Ancient Régime and the Revolution. pp. cii. 424. Vol. II. The Directorate 
up to the 18th Fructidor. pp. xxi.,610. 8vo, Cloth, Uncut Edges and Gilt Tops, 
$3 75 per volume. 

Just Published: Vol. U1. The Directorate from the 18th Fructidor to the 18th 
Brumaire. pp. xlii., 591. Vol. IV. The Consulate; The Empire; The Resto- 
ration; Analytical Index. pp. xxxix., 617. [See page 13 of this Bulletii.| 


Briseis. 
A Novel. By WitttamM Back. Illustrated. 12mo, Cloth. (Jz Press.) Uniform 
with Harper & ‘Brothers’ Library Edition of Mr. Black’s Novels. [See page 15 
of this Bulletin. | 


Mr. Black is distinguished among novelists for his adherence to the good old plan of 
a story which made the Waverley series immortal; but, while he easily stands first in the 
field of wholesome and virile romance, he is excelled by no writer in the reality and mo- 
dernity of his conception and execution. His“ Briseis” is an exciting love-story, in which 
the central figure is a Greek heroine, whose name is associated with the first book of 
Homer's Iliad, and for whom Mr. Black has found a modern Achilles in the person of a 
young Scotch laird. With exquisite art he has woven about this romance the poetic 
associations of the Scotch hills, the refinements of London Society, and the vicissitudes 
of world-wide adventure. 


T . 
Cyrus W. Field, 
His Life and Work [1819-1892]. Edited by IsaBeLta Fietp Jupson. With 


Photogravure Portrait and other Illustrations. Post 8vo, Cloth, Deckel Edges 
and Gilt Top. (Jn Press.) 


ry 
The X Jewel. 
A Scottish Romance of the Days of James VI. By the Hon. FREDERICK Mon- 
CREIFF. pp. 262. Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 25. 


Entitled to a high place. . . . Mr. Moncrieff has chosen land familiar to him as the 
scene of his brilliant tale of peril and adventure. . . . Every page of the tale has its own 
adventure, and some of these are equal to anything in the best of our modern romances 
. . . » Nobody who once begins the book is inclined to lay it down until the end is 
reached. In its way it is an admirable piece of work. . . . No one who reads the story 
will regret having done so.—.Sfeaker, London. 

One of the most delightful of Scottish romances. . . . The story is filled with thrill- 
ing adventure, and captures the attention of the reader from beginning to end.— Boston 
Advertiser. 


The Apotheosis of Mr. Tyrawley. 


A Novel. By E. Livincston Prescott. pp. iv., 248. Post 8vo, Cloth, Orna- 
mental, $1 25. 


The fine qualities which can underlie a seemingly weak character, and can bring 
about reform and betterment, are deftly drawn and elaborated ; the romance 1s not over- 
done, and the balance of humor and pathos is well maintained.—Chicago Journal. 

Seldom has the social Phariseeism of the present day been more graphically por- 
trayed than in this bright and entertaining novel.—Boston Advertiser. 

There is something in the manner of the telling of the story by Mr. Prescott that 
gives it dignity and a genuine touch of pathos. . . . We are glad to commend the story 
heartily, as a sweet and pure and hopeful one.— Providence Journal. 
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The Evelution of Woman. 


Forty-four Drawings by Harry Wuitney McVickar, printed in colors, with 

accompanying text. Large 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, Uncut Edges and Gilit Top, 

$2 00. 

There is little doubt, as we see the possibilities here depicted, that had Mother Eve 
enjoyed the physical advantages of Vassar or Wellesley there might have been a differ- 
ent outcome to the story of the Garden of Eden, as the tempter would have been treated 
as the alleged lord of creation is to be treated in the year 1900, according to the illustra- 
tion in this volume. The pictures themselves tell the story; but, lest there should be 
doubt as to the full significance, a discreet amount of letter-press has been added. From 
the earliest times, through the Dark and Middle Ages, the progress of the sex is traced ; 
and towards the end it is intimated that the bicycle may carry this “ evolution” forward 
more rapidly still, and to unforeseen conclusions. Some of the drawings are broadly 
humorous, others captivatingly pretty. 


Mark Twain. 


New Library Editions from New Electrotype Plates. The following volumes are 
in preparation and will soon be issued. Crown 8vo, Cloth: 

The Adventures of Huckleberry Finn. I\lustrated. 

A Connecticut Yankee in King Arthur’s Court. Illustrated. 

The Prince and the Pauper. Illustrated. 

Other volumes to follow. 


Whist Laws and Whist Decisions. 


By Major-Gen. A. W. Drayson, Hon. Member of American Whist League. pp. 
x., 182. Small 16mo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 oo. 


There are whist manuals without end, but nothing has been published hitherto with 
the scope of this volume. It is unique, and it will be regarded as indispensable in the 
settlement of disputes arising from confusion in the interpretation of whist laws. Both 
for its intrinsic worth and the prominence of the author it will be of especial value in 
clubs, and may be strongly recommended to all to whom the finer points of the game are 
of interest. 


The Cavaliers. 


A Novel. By S. R. KeiGuTLey. Illustrated. pp. viii., 344. Post 8vo, Cloth, 
Ornamental, $1 50. 


“ The Cavaliers” is healthy in tone, spirited in treatment, and written in a manner 
calculated to attract lovers of historical adventure. Unlike many of its predecessors in 
the same field, the author is singularly impartial; but while this impartiality does not 
detract from the force of the narrative, it is a meritorious feature in a capital book.— 
Academy, London. 


The Crimson Sign. 


A Narrative of the Adventures of Mr. Gervase Orme, sometime Lieutenant in 
Mountjoy’s Regiment of Foot. By S. R. Keicurvey. Illustrated. pp. vi., 356. 
Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 50. (/u Press.) 


An exciting story, told with great animation. . . . Reads like a bit of Alexandre 
Dumas. . . . An interesting and well-written story.— London Times. 

Recounts in an able manner the terrible scenes which culminated in the siege and 
relief of Londonderry, giving his readers a personal interest in the characters he has cre- 
ated, and many and pathetic are the resulting pictures. Mr. Keightley, with a few deft 
touches of his pen, brings them home to the reader with a force that enables him to 
realize what such warfare really means. The French soldier is a strange character, strik- 
ingly conceived.—Literary World, London. 
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1 Map. New and Enlarged Edition. pp. xiii, 270. Crown 8vo, Cloth, Uncut 





The Abbey Shakespeare. 


The Comedies of William Shakespeare. With Many Drawings by Epwin A. 
ABBEY, Reproduced by Photogravure. Four Volumes. pp. xxxii., 1046. 
8vo, Half Cloth, Deckel Edges and Gilt Tops, $30 00. Net. (Ju a@ Box.) 


The Day of their Wedding. 


A Novel. By W. D. Howe ts. Illustrated by T. pe THutstrup. pp. vi., 158. 


Post 8vo, Cloth, $1 25. [See page 12 of this Bulletin for a list of Mr. Howells’ s 
books published by Harper & Brothers. | 


Mr. Howells has dealt with an extremely delicate and pathetic motive, and has 
handled it with a refinement of insight and purity of feeling which give the story a 
peculiar and enduring charm. . . . He has made a very charming story, which not only 
preserves a pathetic passage in the lives of two obscure and forgotten Shakers, but which 
reveals also the fine grain of the novelist’s own nature.—Outlook, N. Y. 









Large 























T r 

H Novels by Thomas Hardy. 

41 Mi : : 

i New and Uniform Edition. Crown 8vo, Cloth: 

; Desperate Remedies. $1 50. Far from the Madding Crowd. I 50. 
p 9g 5 
i Jude the Obscure. Illustrated. $1 75. The Mayor of Casterbridge. $1 50. 
| A Laodicean. $1 50. A Pair of Blue Eyes. $1 50. 

, The Hand of Ethelberta. $1 50. Two on a Tower. $1 50. 


The Woodlanders. $t 50. Return of the Native. 
The Trumpet-Major. $1 59. 


Out of Town. 


With Illustrations by Rosina EMMET SHERWOOD. pp. Viii., 235. Post 8vo, Cloth, 


Ornamental, $1 25. 


$1 50. 
Tess of the D'Urbervilles. Illustrated. $1 50. 




















In a series of clever sketches the experiences, agreeable and otherwise, of a suburban 

; resident are pleasantly depicted. - A delicate love story, strung on a slender thread of 

narrative, helps to heighten the absurdities of the painter and the plumber and the 

bothers of the rural builder. The host of people who live out of town can testify how 

true to reality are the incidents described by this witty raconteur, who always manages 

to see the fun underlying the situation. A more delightful little story for a leisure hour 
has seldom been written, and the drawings are inimitable. 


The Critical Handbook 


Of the Greek New Testament. By Epwarp C. MircuHett, D.D., President of 
Leland University, New Orleans, La, Illustrated by Diagrams, Tables, and a 















Edges and Gilt Top, $2 50. 


It is a very attractive book and will be useful for a long time to come. It has meultum 
in parvo, a great recommendation to me. I am pleased with all the additions. The map 
is interesting and instructive, the lists of MSS. will be very handy, and the account of 
those in America add to the value of the book.—ALVAH HOvEy,, D.D, LL.D., President 
of the Newton Theological Institution. 

President Mitchell has greatly increased the value of the book by the supplementary 
table of “ Known Manuscripts in America,” and in its new dress the book will enter, I 
trust, upon a new career of usefulness and prosperity.—Professor J. HENRY THAYER, 
D.D., Harvard Divinity School. 

It is a fine book, filled with information of the greatest value and helpfulness. I shall 
regard it as one of my most treasured books.—Professor DANIEL A. GAGE, Westminster 

College. 
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Madelon. 


A Novel. By Mary E. WILKrNs. pp. iv., 376. 16mo, Cloth, Ornamental. (/n 

Press.) 

There is a world of minute observation in Miss Wilkins’s study of these monotonous ) 
people—these slow, obdurate, granite Puritans, who have the virtues of their sturdy stock : 
as well as its defects. 1 know scarcely any other writer who gives so vivid a sense of life, 
whose vision is so microscopic and so true.—I. ZANGWILL in The Critic. 












Jerry the Dreamer. 
A Novel. By Witt Payne. Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental. (/n Press.) 


Mr. Payne presents a story of common things, but there is that in the telling which 
will compel the attention of the listener unto the very end. His touch is both fine and 
true, as witness the picture of a newspaper office ; and he gets his effects by purely legiti- 
mate means. There is real life in the book. 















Three Gringos in Venezuela and Central America. 


By RicHarD Harpinc Davis. Illustrated. pp. xiv., 282. Post 8vo, Cloth, ; 
Ornamental, $1 50. 
Mr. Davis is an indefatigable traveller and a delightful raconteur. His books upon 

European travel are as good as any of modern times, and this new volume about a coun- 

try which is now prominent is very interesting.—Odserver, N. Y. 

Delightfully fresh and vivid... . A charming volume of travel.— Brooklyn Eagle. 
















BY THE SAME AUTHOR: 
About Paris. Illustrated. Cloth, $1 25. Van Bibber, and Others. Illustrated. Cloth, 
The Princess Aline. Illustrated. Cloth, $1 25. $1 00; Paper, 60 cents. 

The Exiles, and Other Stories. \\'d. Cloth, $1 50. 


The West from a Car-Window. lilustrated. | The Rulers of the Mediterranean. Illustrated. 
Cloth, $1 25. Cloth, $1 25. 


A Souvenir of ‘ Trilby.” 


Seven Photogravure Portraits of Leading Characters in Mr. HERBERT BeEr- 
BOHM TREE’S English Representation of Mr. Paut M. Porrer’s play, “ TRILBy.” 
In Portfolio, $1 oo. 


A Clever Wife. 


A Novel. By W. Perr RIDGE. pp. iv., 300. Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, - 
$1 25. | 
“A Clever Wife” contains some strikingly clever analysis of character, and opens yt 
fresh sources of delight to the reader.— Boston Herald. 
; The story of Mrs. Halliwell’s aims, ambitions, successes, and defeats is told with ex- 
ceeding cleverness.—Boston Advertiser. 












Our English Cousins. Illustrated. Cloth, $1 25. 



































The Second Opportunity of Mr. Staplehurst. 


By W. Petr Rince, Author of “ A Clever Wife.” pp. iv., 283. Post 8vo, Cloth, ri 
Ornamental, $1 25. a 


A story of a good deal of dainty fancy, refined humor, and a touch of delicate 
pathos. . . . The tale is clever—Boston Traveler. 

The author's style is admirable, and there are situations in Mr. Ridge’s latest book 
which are charmingly droll. It is a really clever, humorous, and original book.—PAz/a- 
delphia Bulletin. 

It is a very interesting story, cleverly worked out.—Arooklyn Standard- Union. 
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Venezuela: 


A Land where it’s Always Summer. By WILLIAM ELERoy Curtis, Author of 
“The Capitals of Spanish America.” pp. vi., 316. With a Colored Map. 
8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 25. 


Post 

A useful and very timely book. It gives the information about Venezuela for which 

there is just now such a demand, and which is perhaps not elsewhere to be had in Eng- 

lish—the bibliography of Venezuela being very limited. Mr. Curtis’s experience as a 

commissioner from the United States to the governments of Central and South America 

: has thoroughly equipped him for the important task he has here undertaken. He has 

i covered the subject thoroughly, including, among others, chapters on the Government, 

: Agriculture, Newspapers, Religion, the Valley of the Orinoco, Simon Bolivar, Guzman 

: Blanco, and other rulers, and, what is of undoubted interest, on the territory now in dis- 

pute. In an Appendix are given President Cleveland’s message to Congress on the 

boundary controversy and the correspondence between the United States and British 
governments on the subject. The work has a carefully prepared index. 










A Gentleman's Gentleman. 


Being Certain Pages from the Life and Strange Adventures of Sir Nicolas Steele, 
Bart., as related by his Valet, Hildebrand Bigg. By Max Pemperrton, Author 


of “The Sea Wolves,” etc. pp. iv., 245. Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, 
$1 25. 



















: The immortal “ Barry Lyndon” has a worthy successor in the person of the accom- 
: plished rascal whose adventures, grave and gay, Mr. Max Pemberton has here collected. 
: It is impossible to say which of Mr. Pemberton’s two characters is the greater rogue, but 
| the matchless audacity and unflagging donhomze of the pair may serve in lieu of charity 
i to cover a multitude of sins. 


Susannah. 





| A Novel. By Mary E. Mann, Author of “In Summer Shade,” etc. Post 8vo, 
i Cloth, Ornamental, $1 25. 


} 
. 
| j The plot of ‘‘ Susannah,”’ should give a fillip to the palate of the most jaded of novel 
readers, for the theme is refreshingly new and piquant. A young English girl, born and 
bred a lady, is yet compelled, through stress of circumstances, to go out to service as 
a London “slavey.” The situation is treated with vigorous realism, and an unusually 
| strong love interest supplies the romance. 
4 


Tommy Toddles. 


a | By ALBerT LEE. Illustrated by PETER S. NEWELL. pp. x., 192. Square 16mo, 
j' Cloth, Ornamental, $1 25. 

This is one of the most charming bits of fairyland writing I have read in a long time. 
i ' Phe boys and girls will delight in it, but the old folks, no matter how many years they 
Th carry, will find an equal pleasure. ... It is a charming little volume.—GEORGE H. HEp- 
i | WORTH, in the \. Y. Herald. 


A more entertaining collection of nonsense has rarely been penned.—Boston Traveler. 
We have not seen anything of the kind more pleasing since ‘“‘ Alice in Wonderland.” 
—wN. Y. Press. 









James Inwick, Ploughman and Elder. 
A Novel. By P. Hay Hunter. pp. vi., 194. Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, 


5 $1 00. 

A capital story, clever, interesting, and exceedingly humorous. . . . Even those who 
dislike dialect will be charmed by the dry Scotch humor which pervades the novel.— 
Brooklyn Standard- Union. 

As a study of the plain thought of the people in their intimate moods about ques- 
tions which affect them deeply it is one of the best things printed in a long while.— 
Brooklyn Eagle. 


' a 
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The Book of the OQuananiche, 


And its Canadian Environment. By E. T. D. CHampers. Illustrated. Crown 
8vo, Cloth, Ornamental. (Jn Press.) 


The Ouananiche (the fresh-water salmon) rivals, if, indeed, it does not excel the : 
brook-trout in the esteem of the angling fraternity. The author treats in a thorough H 
manner the fish itself, and the country in which it is most common—the peninsula of 

Labrador. He has not only drawn upon his own extended experience, but has used 

with judgment all the literature germane to his subject. The taste for the pleasures of 

the wilderness is rapidly increasing in this country, and Mr, Chambers’s volume should 5 
appeal to a wide circle of readers, while proving indispensable to the angler. 


Mark Heffron. 


A Novel. By Atice Warp BalLey. Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental. (/u Press.) 


This is a remarkably clever study of American life and manners, and withal an inter- 
esting story. The satire is sharp without being ill-natured, and whatever may be the 
faults of the book, dulness is not one of them. The types, the follies, the situations are 
all familiar enough, but the author has succeeded in marshalling them into a new and 
entertaining order, and we have only to look to be amused. 













Extraordinary Cases. 


By Henry LaurReEN CLINTON. pp. x., 403. With Photogravure Portrait. Ne 
ns 
\ 





Crown 8vo, Cloth. (/n Press.) 

The general scope of Mr. Clinton’s volume is clearly set forth in the Preface, which 
is as follows: “ Having spent forty years of my life in the active practice of law in the t 
City of New York, and having been engaged in many celebrated cases in which life and 
liberty were at stake, and in almost every variety of noted litigation involving amounts 
ranging from one hundred dollars to one hundred millions of dollars, it has occurred to 
me that sketches of a few of these cases, with (in some instances) my arguments in them, 
might be of sufficient interest to the profession and the general public to be worthy of 
publication. I am quite aware that in respect to most cases they interest only the parties 
concerned and their immediate friends—they have no intrinsic or permanent interest 
whatever. Yet there are a few cases of peculiar and extraordinary character which, if 
published, never lose their interest. 1 have endeavored to embrace such, and only such, 
in this volume.” 


In Search of Quiet. 


A Country Journal, May-July. A Novel. By WALTer Friru. pp. viii. 296. 
Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 25. 




























Mr. Frith’s book is possessed of charm—real, undeniable charm. His portraits are 
not elaborated, but are drawn clear and distinct by means of a happy phrase or word.— : 
Atheneum, London. ip 

A book which will enchain the attention of the reader from beginning to end.— Boston { 
Advertiser. 

A very entertaining book, written in a very entertaining style.—Czncznnaté Commercial- 

Gazette. 










For King or Country. 
A Story of the Revolution. By James Barnes. Illustrated. Post 8vo, Cloth, 
Ornamental, $1 50. 


This is a story for young readers, and recounts the adventures of twin brothers who 
are brought up, just prior to the Revolution, in an American Tory family. One of the 
brothers becomes imbued with the spirit of American patriotism, and is one of the first to 
enlist in the service of his country; while the other, having been taken to. England, ob- 
tains a lieutenant’s commission in the English army, and sails with lis regiment to fight 
under the standard of King George. The story is a strong piece of character drawing, 
and the interest centres in the struggles of the two brothers—one in his loyalty to his 
country and the other in his loyalty to his king. 
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Curtis’s Constitutional History. Vol. II. 


Constitutional History of the United States from their Declaration of Indepen- 
dence to the Close of their Civil War. By Georce Ticknor Curtis. In ‘Two 
Volumes. Vol. II. Edited by JosepH CULBERTSON CLayTON. 8vo, Cloth, Un- 
cut Edges and Gilt Top. (/n Press.) 


Vol. L., in uniform style, $3 00. 


George Ticknor Curtis's “ Constitutional History of the United States” first appeared 
in 1854,and at once became a standard authority. In 1889 Mr. Curtis issued a revised 
edition in one volume, and, in continuation of the work originally published, a second 
volume was announced as in course of preparation—the period covered in this projected 
second volume being from the adoption of the Constitution to the close of the Civil 
War. During twenty years this labor had occupied Mr. Curtis. After his death, in 
March, 1894, a large quantity of manuscript relating to the proposed second volume 
was found among his papers, and this material was placed in the hands of Mr. Joseph 
Culbertson Clayton, by whom the volume has been prepared for publication. Its ap- 
pendix contains detached writings of Mr. Curtis cognate to the main work ; also his- 
torical documents, an annotated copy of the Constitution, and notes by the editor. 


The Danvers Jewels, 


And Sir Charles Danvers. Two Stories. New LZdition. 8vo, Cloth, Orna- 
mental, $1 oo. 


A story of fascinating nature. It is a constant delight to the reader, in that it never 
drags and always moves along fluently and entertainingly.— Boston Journal. 


Doctor Warrick’s Daughters. 


A Novel. By Repecca Harpinc Davis. Illustrated. pp. vi., 301. Post 8vo, 
Cloth, Ornamental, $1 50. 


A story of unusual merit. Its success is in its plot, though its descriptions and its 
characters are handled with a firm and intelligent grasp.— Boston Journal. 

The reader will be at once struck with the freshness of the author’s theme and of her 
method. . . . One of the best novels of the day.—PAz/adelphia Inquirer. 

Mrs. Rebecca Harding Davis is always interesting when she writes a story, and she 
always has a story to tell.—V. Y. 7zmes. 


A Parting anda Meeting. 


A Story. By W. D. Howetts. pp. iv., 99. Illustrated. Square 32mo, Cloth, 
Ornamental, $1 oo. (In “ Harper’s Little Novels.”) 


The Bicyclers, 

And Three Other Farces. By Joun KenpricK BancGs. Illustrated. pp. x., 176. 

16mo, Cloth, Ornamental, Deckel Edges and Tinted Top, $1 25. 

We incline to think this book the best that Mr. Bangs has produced. “A Dramatic 
Evening” is roaringly absurd, and there is abundant fun all through the volume.—PAz/a- 
delphia Telegraph. 

The farces are crowded with comic situations, brilliant repartee and wholesome 
fun. . . . The quaint, whimsical illustrations are in thorough keeping with the spirit of 
the work.—Brooklyn Standard- Union. 


OTHER BOOKS BY MR. BANGS: 


A House-Boat on the Styx. Illustrated. 16mo, | The Water Ghost and Others. Illustrated. 16mo, 
Cloth, Ornamental, $1 25. Cloth, Ornamental, $1 25. 

Mr. Bonaparte of Corsica. Illustrated. 16mo, | Coffee and Repartee. [Illustrated. 32mo, Cloth, 
Cloth, Ornamental, $1 25. Ornamental, 50 cents. 

The Jdiot. Illustrated. 16mo, Cloth, Ornament-| Three Weeks in Politics. Illustrated. 32mo, 
al, $1 00. Cloth, Ornamental, 50 cents. 
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w By MARY E. WILKINS 


Madelon A New England Nun 

















A Novel. 16mo, Cloth. (In Press.) And Other Stories. 16mo, Cloth, $1 25. 
Pembroke | 

A Novel. Illustrated. 16mo, Cloth, $1 50. | Young Lucretia 

| And Other Stories. Illustrated. Post 

Jane Field 8vo, Cloth, $1 25. 

A Novel. Illustrated. 16mo, Cloth, $1 25. | 
A Bumble Romance | Giles Corey, Yeoman 

And Other Stories. 16mo, Cloth, $1 25. Illustrated. 32mo, Cloth, 50 cents. 





Miss Wilkins has attained an eminent position among her literary contemporaries as 
one of the most careful, natural, and effective writers of brief dramatic incident. Few 
surpass her in expressing the homely pathos of the poor and ignorant, while the humor 
of her stories is quiet, pervasive, and suggestive.—PAzladelphia Press. 

The charm of Miss Wilkins’s stories is her intimate acquaintance and comprehension 
of humble life, and the sweet human interest she feels and makes her readers partake of, 
in the simple, common, homely people she draws.— Springfield Republican. 





w By MARIA LOUISE POOL 


Miss Pool’s New Novel, entitled ‘‘ MRS. GERALD,” is now in course of pub- 
lication in HARPER’s Bazar. 


Against Human Nature. A Novel. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1 25. 
Dally Katharine North 


A Novel. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1 25; Paper, A Novel. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1 25. 
50 cents. 


Roweny in Boston The Two Salomes 














A Novel. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1 25. A Novel. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1 25. 
Irs. Keats Bradford Out of Step 
A Novel. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1 25. A Novel. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1 25. 


Miss Pool’s novels have the characteristic qualities of American life. They have an 
indigenous flavor. The author is on her own ground, instinct with American feeling 
and purpose.—V. Y. 7rzbune. 





Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York 


(SS The above works are for sale by all booksellers, or will be mailed by the publishers, postage prepaid, 
on receipt of the price. 
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By WILLIAM DEAN HOWELLS 





UNIFORM LIBRARY EDITION, POST OCTAVO, CLOTH 
My Literary Passions. $1 50. | sme Quality of Mercy. A Novel. 


The Day of their Wedding. A| 5! 5°. 
Story. Illustrated by T. De Tuuts- Annie Kilburn, A Novel. $1 50. 
TRUP. $1 25. |A Hazard of New Fortunes. A 
A A Traveler from Altruria. A Ro- Novel. Two Volumes. $2 00. 


mance. $1 50. | April Hopes. A Novel. $1 50. 


The Coast of Bohemia. A Novel. The Shadow of a Dream. A Story. 
Illustrated. $1 50. | $1 00. ——— ; 


The World of Chance. A Novel. Modern Italian Poets. Essays and 
$1 50. Versions. With Portraits. $2 oo. 
An Imperative Duty. A Novel. The Mouse-Trap, and Other Farces. 


$1 oo. | Illustrated. $1 oo. 














Stops of Various Quills. Poems. Illustrated by Howarp Py.e. 4to, Cloth, 


Ornamental, Uncut Edges and Gilt Top, $2 50. Limited Edition on Hand- 
made Paper, signed by Author and Artist, $15 oo. 


Criticism and Fiction. With Portrait. 16mo, Cloth, $1 00. (In the Series 
“Harper's American Essayists.”’) 

A Parting and a Meeting. A Story. Illustrated. Square 32mo, Cloth, $1 oo. 

Christmas Every Day, anp Orner Stories. Ill'd. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1 25. 

A Boy’s Town. Described for Harper’s Younc Peopte. Illustrated. Post 

~~ 8vo, Cloth, $1 25. 


IN HARPER'S «BLACK AND WHITE SERIES"’ 


My Year in a Log Cabin. | A Little Swiss Sojourn. 
Illustrated. 32mo0, Cloth, 50 cents. | Illustrated. 32mo, Cloth, 50 cents. 








Farces: A LIKELY STORY—THE MOUSE-TRAP—FIVE O'CLOCK TEA—EVENING 
~ DRESS—THE UNEXPECTED GUESTS—A LETTER OF INTRODUCTION—THE 
ALBANY DEPOT—THE GARROTERS. In Uniform Style. Illustrated. 32mo, Cloth, 
50 cents each. 


PAPER-COVERED EDITIONS 


A Traveler from Altruria. 50 cents.—The World of Chance. 60 cents.—The Quality of 
Mercy. 75 cents.—An Imperative Duty. 50 cents.—Annie Kilburn. 75 cents.—April 
Hopes. 75 cents.—A Hazard of New Fortunes. Illustrated. $1 00.—The Shadow of 
a Dream. 50 cents. 


PUBLISHED BY HARPER & BROTHERS, NEW YORK 


US” The above works are for sale by all booksellers, or will be mailed by the publishers, postage prepaid, 
on receipt of the price. 
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THE COMPLETION OF A GREAT WORK 





Volumes Ill. and IV. Just Published | The most important 

_and interesting piece 

of Napoleonic litera- 

MEMOIRS OF BARRAS Se." 
| English-speaking 

readers. — Boston 


Member of the Directorate Traveler. 








Edited, with a General Introduction, Prefaces, and Appendices, by GeorGe 
Duruy. Translated. With Seven Portraits in Photogravure, Two 
Facsimiles, and Two Plans. Complete in Four Volumes. Vol. I. 
The Ancient Régime and the Revolution. Vol. Il. The Directorate up 
to the 18th Fructidor. 8vo, Cloth, Uncut Edges and Gilt Tops, $3 75 
per volume.—Now Ready: Vol. Ill. The Directorate from the 18th 
Fructidor to the 18th Brumaire. Vol. IV. The Consulate ; The Em- 
pire ; The Restoration ; Analytical Index. 





OUTLOOK, N. Y. | We do not know how we can look at this melodrama with 

niente —— the eyes of one of its principal actors better than through 
the medium of these Memoirs of Barras. The reader is put by Barras among the 
very personages; he breathes the fetid atmosphere ; looks through the lurid glare ; 
discerns the cowardice masked beneath the mock heroic, the despotic temper wrap- 
ping itself in the colors of liberty, the lying which unblushingly offers its services to 
truth, the steel-like cruelty scabbarded in professions of humanity. Just because of 
the vices of the author, these Memoirs disclose the very spirit of the epoch. For 
this they will possess a unique value to the student not only of the French Revo- 
lution, but also of human nature. 


CRITIC, N. Y. | These Memoirs are undoubtedly of great historical value. Bar- 
—————_ ras had a sharp eye as well as a sharp pen. He was in the midst 
of it all, lived through the Terror in constant danger of the guillotine, and saw the 
sordid inside of the great upheaval that ushered in the régzme moderne. 


LONDON DAILY NEWS | The book is indispensable to all who would under- 
i aaa 5 stand the French Revolution and the Consulate and 
the Empire that followed it. . . . It is a work of the first importance. 


N. Y. TIMES | Of all the books relating to the Napoleonic period that have ap- 
a ' peared in recent years, none is superior to, and but few compare 
with, these Memoirs in throwing light upon a time as interesting as any with which 
history has to deal. 
DIAL, CHICAGO | It is the personal side of the Memoirs, the anecdotes, bits of 
genre-painting and portraiture, that lend them their peculiar 
interest, and explain the sensation they have excited in France and the impatience 
with which the closing volumes are awaited. 


CHRISTIAN WORK, N. Y. 





In spite of all that can justly be said against them, 
these Memoirs have a value which will be lasting. 
They give us much as relating to the tempestuous times of the great Revolution 
which we have not had before. They are absorbingly interesting. 








Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York 
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HARPER’S PERIODICALS 


Some Opinions of the Press: 
Philadelphia Public Ledger 


The healthful influence of these several periodicals can scarcely be 
gauged. Their brief, incisive articles, assisted by illustrations unsurpassed 
in artistic value and in beauty of mechanical process, carry them into thou- 
sands of homes where more serious reading is unknown, and they thus be- 
come most potent factors in the education of the people and in the culti- 
vation of taste in art and letters. 


New York Times 


You have here [in HARPER’S MAGAZINE] travel, adventure, romance, 
science, and poetry. Authors are not alone representative American ones, 
but the best writers in England are contributors. On its illustrative side 
there can be nothing in magazines better than the work found in these vol- 
umes. In HARPER'S BAZAR for 1895 . . . we have just the weekly journal 
American women delight in. In eyery way, for text and illustrations, HAR- 
PER’S WEEKLY... is the best of all weekly pictorial publications. With 
its change of title from HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE to HARPER’S ROUND 
TABLE there has been no diminution in the popularity of the publication. 


Chicago Inter Ocean 


Not only is it [HARPER'S ROUND TABLE] excellent in its written text, 
but artists make its pages artistically beautiful. HARPER’s WEEKLY... . 
is an illustrated history of current literature and events. HARPER'S BAZAR 
occupies a field separate and distinct. It is the great fashion magazine of 
the world. None excels it in its field. It [HARPER’S MAGAZINE] has long 
held its place in the very front of the best magazines. . . . It demands and 
secures the best artistic talent for its illustrations, and the ablest writers for 
its romance, sketches, and current history. 





GINO RLS 
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Boston Journal 


These various periodicals all hold their place in the front rank of the 
publications to which they belong. Other magazines and illustrated week- 
lies of one kind or another come and go, but those which bear the Harpers’ 
imprint retain their hold upon the public appreciation by sheer excellence 
in text and illustration. 


Christian Work, New York 


Harper & Brothers have never been satisfied to rest in present 
achievements, however honorable or excellent, but have pushed their 
MONTHLY on to still greater perfection, until to-day it stands at the head 
of its class, without a peer. And we may say the same of their other peri- 
odicals. HARPER'S WEEKLY, in artistic beauty, excellence, and circulation, 
is without a rival. HARPER'S BAZAR, that stands for all that is best and 
most refining in the home and in the social life of woman, has no equal. 
While the RouND TABLE, which devotes itself exclusively to the younger 
branches of the family, has done much to Grive out the pernicious literature 
which was cursing and demoralizing our youth, by giving them something 
better and purer, more bright and entertaining, instead. 





HARPER'S MAGAZINE, Per Year. . . . $4 00; HARPER'S BAZAR, Per Year. 
HARPER'S WEEKLY, ee - + « »« $400! HARPER'S ROUND TABLE, ‘“ 


Postage free to all subscribers in the United States, Canada, and Mexico. 


) PUBLISHED BY HARPER & BROTHERS, NEW YORK mh 
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WILLIAM BLACK’S NOVELS : 


HARPER’S LIBRARY EDITION 
Briseis. Illustrated. (/n Press.) 


Judith Shakespeare. [Illustrated by Prince Fortunatus. Illustrated. 
ABBEY. That Beautiful Wretch. Illustrated. 

Donald Ross of Heimra., Stand Fast, Craig-Royston! Illus- 

Macleod of Dare. Illustrated. trated. 

The Magic Ink, and Other Stories. Green Pastures and Piccadilly. 
Illustrated. The Strange Adventures of a 

The Strange Adventures of a  House-Boat. Illustrated. 
Phaeton. Yolande. Illustrated. 

In Silk Attire. | White Wings. Illustrated. 

White Heather. Shandon Bells. Illustrated. 

Sunrise. Sabina Zembra. 

In Far Lochaber. A Princess of Thule. 

Kilmeny. Three Feathers. 

Madcap Violet. A Daughter of Heth. 


23 Volumes, 12mo, Cloth, $1 25 per volume. 








Wolfenberg.—The Handsome Humes. 
Illustrated. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50 each. 


Highland Cousins. 
Illustrated. 12mo, Cloth, $1 75. 


Complete Sets, 27 Volumes, Cloth, $31 50; Half Calf, $60 oo. 


POPULAR EDITION.—16mo, Cloth, 80 cents each. 


A DAUGHTER OF HETH. | THESTRANGEADVENTURES|THE MAID OF KILLEENA 
A PRINCESS OF THULE. | OF A PHAETON. etc. 
GREEN PASTURES AND Pic-| THE STRANGE ADVENTURES | THREE FEATHERS. 
CADILLY. | OF A House-Boat. | WHITE WINGs. 
In St_kK ATTIRE. WHITE HEATHER. | DONALD Ross. 
KILMENY. THE WISE WoMEN OF IN-| SUNRISE. 
Lapy SILVERDALE’S SWEET- VERNESS. TuHat BEAUTIFUL WRETCH. 
HEART. SABINA ZEMBRA. SHANDON BELLS. 
MacLeop OF DARE. In Far LOCHABER. JupITH SHAKESPEARE. 
THe PENANCE OF JOHN PRINCE FORTUNATUS. YOLANDE. 
LOGAN. MapcaP VIOLET. | ADVENTURES IN THULE. 
StanD Fast, Craic-Royston ! 


’ 





Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York 


tH” The above works are for sale by all booksellers, or will be mailed by the publishers, postage prepaid, 
on receipt of the price, 
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By HENRY MILLS ALDEN 


A Study of Death 


Pp. x., 335. Post 8vo, Half Leather, Uncut Edges and Gilt Top, $1 50. 


The boldly imaginative beauty, the insight into spiritual realities,and the mys- 
tic temper... make it one of the most remarkable works in the field of ethics and 
psychology produced in America.—Hartford Courant. 

The book is fascinating and suggestive to a remarkable degree, and has all the 
charm of the remotest foreign travel in its difference from the beaten tracks of 
our habitual thought.—. Y. Evening Post. 

The work of a thinker. Its intellectual power holds, its argument compels. It 
is destined to be a book of indefinitely extended service for this reason. It isa 
book wherein a thousand ministers may find interpretation of Biblical words of 
comfort, of the promise of joy. But it is vastly more than a book for preachers. 
—Boston Transcript. 

Marked throughout by intellectual boldness and frankness, although these al- 
ways are tempered by a truly reverent spirit, and the atmosphere of devout Chris- 
tianity pervades it.... A singularly able work.—Congregationalist, Boston. 

A beautiful reflection or meditation on immortality; not an argument, but a 
clear, deep emotion —a message to the heart of a living universe and a divine 
love. It isthe work of a poet, for whom science is a wonderful parable.—Crztic, N. Y. 

Mr. Alden has given us one of the hooks that are not made but grow, and bring 
forth the fruit of many years. To us it is one of the great books.—Ou//ook, N. Y. 


God in His World 


An Interpretation. Book I. From the Beginning. Book II. The Incarna- 
tion. Book III. The Divine-Human Fellowship. pp. xli.,270. Post 8vo, 
Cloth, Uncut Edges and Gilt Top, $1 25; White and Gold, $2 oo. 


The book is a remarkable contribution to current religious literature. The au- 
thor has brought to bearon the questions he discusses a wide and thorough knowl- 
edge not only of the questions themselves, but of many other lines of thought 
which are intimately related to them.—. Y. 7rzbune. 

A remarkable book. The temper in which it is written is so fine, its tone is so 
authoritative without the semblance of dogmatism, and the sweep of thought is so 
large and steady that one is fain to receive it as what it claims to be, an interpreta- 
tion, and so, in the radical sense of the word, a prophecy.— AV/antze Monthly. 

A very notable book. ... It gives, often in rhetoric as splendid as it is simple, 
the sum of all philosophy and of all theology, the revelation through nature and 
that in human words. Many passages are true prose poems.—Zrooklyn Eagle. 

There is the throbbing heart of a living faith in this remarkable little volume. 
—Philadelphia Press. 

A pleasing and thoughtful writing, clear of all dogmatism, and appealing to 
the highest and noblest inthe human soul. The greatest questions that have ever 
been propounded to the human mind are here traversed in the light of reason 
and art and science and history.—Chécago Inter Ocean. 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York 


Ba” The above works are for sale by all booksellers, or will be mailed by the publishers, postage 
prepaid, on receipt of the price. 
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Personal Recollections of Joan of Arc 


By the Sieur Louts pe Conte, her Page and Secretary. Freely Translated 
out of the Ancient French into Modern English from the Original 
Unpublished Manuscript in the National Archives of France, by JEAN 
Francois ALDEN. Illustrated from Original Drawings by F. V. Du Mono, 
and from Reproductions of Old Paintings and Statues. Crown 8vo, 
Cloth, Ornamental, $2 50. 





A wonderful story of the most wonderful woman in history. It could not be told in 
the bare historical record. The author has wisely chosen the form of fiction, and has 
thus, while preserving every thread of the historical fabric, woven into its texture those 
lost threads which restore the native charm of the story as it was lived. The tale is 
told in the guise of a narrative as it might have been written by the playmate and page 
of Joan of Arc. It is characterized by the simplicity and quaint humor which have given 
the author his pre-eminent distinction. Mr. Du Mond visited the scenes intimately asso- 
ciated with the action of the story, and in his illustrations we see the results of his 
careful studies of the manners and customs of the time, the quaint architecture, and have 
flavor of the home-life of the period in all its rugged picturesqueness. The pictures 
most fittingly supplement the text. 





BY THE SAME AUTHOR: 
In Press, New Library Editions, from New Electrotype Plates, Crown 
8vo, Cloth, Ornamental 
THE ADVENTURES OF HUCKLEBERRY FINN. _ Illustrated. 
A CONNECTICUT YANKEE IN KING ARTHUR'S COURT. _Illus- 
trated. 


THE PRINCE AND THE PAUPER. Illustrated. 
Other volumes will follow. 
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HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, New York 
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Mind =Training 


THE EXTRAORDINARY RESULT OF TESTS OF THE POWERS 
OF ATTENTION AND MEMORY MADE IN 
MANY CLASS-ROOMS. 


Miss ArkEn’s methods for cultivating powers of quick perception, 
attention, and memory are summed up by Dr. G. Stanitey Hatt, 


President of Clark University, as follows: 


“Wishing to test the exact. extent to which attention 
and memory could be cultivated in children, and also in 
older students, I wrote a simple story containing one 
hundred items, and which could be read aloud in three 
minutes. This story I caused to be read by a stranger 
to the scholars in hundreds of schools — grammar and 
high schools, college- preparatory schools, colleges, and 
universities—in this country and in England. The re- 
sults have been tested by psychological experts, and 
Miss Atken’s school stands stx per cent. better than the 


best.” 
The simple methods employed by Miss Aiken are fully 
described in the following recent publication, which has 


already excited much interest in the educational world: 


METHODS OF MIND-TRAINING. Concentrated Atten- 
tion and Memory. By Catuarine AIKEN: pp.110. Ten 


Illustrations. 8vo, Cloth, $1 oo. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, New York 
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MRS. BURNETT’S NEW NOVEL 


A LADY OF QUALITY. 
‘It is a book that will be talked about all the year. 
audacious characters in modern fiction. 


Neither Hardy nor 
always splendidly human.”—J. FY. 


Times. 


By Mrs. FRANCES HODGSON BURNETT. 


12mo, $1.50. 


Clorinda Wildairs is one of the most piquant, irresistible, and 


Meredith has imagined a more remarkable woman. She is 


NEW NOVELS AND SHORT STORIES 


CINDERELLA, and Other Stories. 
HARDING DAVIs. 12mo, $1.00. 
Mr. Davis’s new volume contains five stories, one of which 

is anew Van Bibber story, while all are in his best vein. 

WANDERING HEATH. Stories, Studies, 
Sketches. By ‘*Q.” 1r12mo, $1.25. 
“Wholly charming.” —Boston Transcript. 

YOUR MONEY OR YOUR LIFE. By EpITH Car- 
PENTER. A Herald Prize Story, 12mo, $1.25. 


By RICHARD 


and 





COMEDIES OF COURTSHIP. 


By ANTHONY Hope, 
12mo. Uniform with Robert GRAnt’s ‘‘ The 
Bachelor’s Christmas.”” 12mo, $1.50. 

“ They are all bright, all clever.”.— Boston A dvertiser. 

A FOOL OF NATURE. By JULIAN HAWTHORNE. 
The Herald $10,000 Prize Story. 12mo, $1.25. 

DOCTOR CONGALTON’S LEGACY. A Chronicle 
of North Country By-ways. By HENRY JOHNS- 
TON. 12mo, $1.25. 


THE IVORY SERIES 


A MASTER SPIRIT. By HARRIET 
SPOFFORD. 16mo, 75 cents. 

A strongly poetic musical story. 
IRRALIE’S BUSHRANGER. A Story of Australian 
Adventure. By E. W. HORNUNG. 75 cents. 

4 Somenget at of all the good qualities of romantic adventur- 
ous fiction. Tribune. 


1A. A Love Story. By ‘ 16mo, 75 cents. 
“ Wholesome, vigorous, and aaien Boston Journal. 


PRESCOTT 


a 





AMOS JUDD. A Novel. By J. A. MITCHELL, 
Editor of Life. Fourth Edition. 16mo, 75 cents, 
“A fascinating book.” —Boston Advertiser. 

THE SUICIDE CLUB. By Rosert Louis STE- 
VENSON. 16mo, 75 cents. 

“Most characteristic of Mr. Stevenson’s peculiar and 
charming talent.” —PAiladelphia Ledger. 

MADAME DELPHINE. By GEORGE W. CABLE, 
16mo, 75 cents. 


WOMEN OF COLONIAL AND REVOLUTIONARY TIMES 


DOLLY MADISON. By MAuD WILDER Goop- 
WIN. 12mo, $1.25. /ust Issued. 


Embodying the result of special research, and presenting 
much new and entertaining information. 


TWO NEW BOOKS 

THE HOUSE. An Episode in the lives of Reuben 

Baker, Astronomer, and of his wife Alice. 
12mo, $1.25. 


MARGARET WINTHROP. 
EARLE. 12mo, $1.25. 


‘It is history, romance, and biography combined. 
hardly fail to become a classic.’”"—Boston A dvertiser. 


BY EUGENE FIELD 


THE LOVE AFFAIRS OF A BIBLIOMANIAC. With 
an Introduction by RoswELL MARTIN FIELD, 
12mo, $1.25. 


By Mrs. ALICE MORSE 


It can 


OTHER NEW SPRING BOOKS 


THE JEWISH SCRIPTURES. The Books of the | 
Old Testament in the Light of their Origin and 
History. By Amos K. FISKE. 1I2mo, pen 

LECTURES ON THE COUNCIL OF TRENT. By 
JAMES ANTHONY FROUDE. 8vo, $2.00. 

POEMS AND BALLADS. By Rosert Lovis 
STEVENSON. 1I2mo, $1.50. 

Comprising the poems in ‘* A Child’s Garden of Verses,” 


** Ballads,”’ “* Underwoods,”’ and over 40 poems written since 
those volumes were issued. 


LITTLE RIVERS. By HENRY VAN DYKE. 


Fourth Edition. 
“ Best of its author’s writings, and one of the most delightful of books.”—7%e Critic. 


MADAME ROLAND. By IDA M. TARBELL. With 
12 lilustrations. 12mo, $1.50. 


SUNRISE STORIES. A Glance at the Literature 
of Japan. By RoGER RIORDAN and Tozo 
TAKAYANAGI. I2mo, $1.50. 


A CHILD’S GARDEN OF VERSES. By ROBERT 
Louis Stevenson. New £dition. Profusely 
and beautifully illustrated by CHARLES ROBIN- 
SON. I2mo, $1.50. 


Fully Illustrated. 12mo, $2.00. 


NOW READY: The Walton Edition of “ Little Rivers,” limited to 150 copies, printed by De Vinne, on hand- 


made paper, with a photogravure portrait and extra illustrations on Japan paper, a 


by the author. $10.00, net. 


and a new preface ; each copy signed 





Charles Scribner’s Sons, 153-157 Fifth Ave., New York 
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Some Spring Books. 





ARMENIAN POEMS. 
Rendered into English Verse by ALICE 
STONE BLACKWELL. 12m0, cloth, $1.25. 

‘* A timely volume.” —Boston Transcript. 

LIFE OF JESUS. 

By Ernest RENAN, author of “ History of 
the People of Israel,” “ The Future of Sci- 
ence.” Translation newly revised from 
the twenty-third and final edition. 8vo, 
cloth, $2.50. 

‘Eloquent the book certainly is; and there have 
been few Oriental scholars who possessed the mag- 
nificent equipment of Renan.” — Philadelphia Bulletin. 

‘*Remarkable work which has become a classic. 
. .» Reverent and appreciative.”— Woman's Journal. 

DANTE GABRIEL ROSSETTI. 

His Family Letters. With a Memoir by 
WILLIAM MICHAEL RosseETTI. Portraits. 
2 vols. 8vo, cloth, $6.50. Vol. I. Me- 
moir. Vol. Il. Family Letters. With 
Introductory Notes by W. M. Rossetti. 
With ten portraits by D. G. Rossetti of 
himself and members of his family. 

‘*One of the most notable of recent biographical 
works... . replete with interest.”"—Arooklyn Life. 

‘* The first account of the life of Rossetti that can 
pretend to any considerable degree of accuracy and 
completeness.'’—Beacon. 


HANDBOOK OF ARCTIC DISCOVERIES 
By A. W. Gree Ly, Brigadier-General United 
States Army. 16mo, cloth, gilt, $1.00. 


Instead of the usual chronological treatment, the 
book is divided into a series of sketches, under sepa- 
rate chapters, devoted to special lines of exploration ; 
in this manner are treated distinctly Bering Strait, 
Spitzbergen, the Northwest Passage, the Franklin 
Search, Smith’s Sound, the Northeast Passage, Green- 
land, and Dr. Nansen’s novel journey. 


THE PURITAN IN ENGLAND AND 
NEW ENGLAND. 
By Ezra Hoyt Byincton, D.D., Member of 
the American Society of Church History. 
Illustrated. 12mo, cloth, $2.00. 


NEW VOLUMES OF THE KEYNOTES 
SERIES. 
Nobody’s Fault. By Netra Syretr. 


** An interesting and suggestive story.” — Woman's 
Journal. 
‘* Clearly and ably put.” —Cleveland World. 


Platonic Affections. By JoHn Sir. 
Title-pages by AUBREY BEARDSLEY. Each, 
16mo, cloth, $1.00. 





THE RELIGION OF HOPE. 

By Puitip S. Moxom, author of “The Aim 
of Life,” “From Jerusalem to Nica.” 
16mo, cloth, $1.25. 

‘* We cannot have too much of this preaching,” — 

Philadelphia American. 

‘* He has already proved his helpfulness to many.” 

—Christian Register. 

CAVALRY IN THE WATERLOO CA/r1- 

PAIGN. 

By Lieut.-General Sir Evetyn Woon, V. C., 
etc. Forming the third volume in the 
“Pall Mall Magazine Library.” With 
portraits, maps, and’plans. 12mo, cloth, 
$1.25. 


‘* Spirited and vividly written little book.” —Zondaon 


News. 

SIX MODERN WOMEN. 

Psychological Sketches. By Laura Mar- ‘ 
HOLM Hansson. Translated from the : 
German by Hermione Ramsden. i2mo, ‘| 
cloth, $1.25. i 
CONTENTS : Sonia Kovalevsky.—George Egerton 

—Eleonora Duse.—Amalie Skram.—Marie Bashkirt- 

seff.—A. Ch. Edgren-Leffler. 

‘*Strong, healthy, and truly womanly.” — 1. Y. 

Times. 

‘‘A thoughtful, earnest 

Advertiser. 

‘*A keen, interesting study.”—Chicago Inter-Ocean. 
‘*A novel theme in such competent hands.”— 

Boston Journal. 

EFFIE HETHERINGTON. 

By RosBert BUCHANAN, author of “The 
Shadow of the Sword.” 12mo, cloth, 
$1.50. 

An unusual and intensely interesting story. 
THE GALLERY OF ANTIQUITIES. 

By Honore pe Batzac. Translated by 
Katharine Prescott Wormeley. 12mo, 
half Russia, $1.50. 


SOME MODERN HERETICS. 
By Cora MaynarD. 12m, cloth, $1.50. 
An unusually well-conceived and well-executed 
story. 
MODERN FRENCH LITERATURE. 
By BenjaMIn W. WELLS, Ph.D., author of 
“Modern German Literature.” 12mo, 
cloth, $1.50. 


Public Opinion says of ‘‘ Modern German Litera- 
ture”: ‘‘ An interesting and valuable contribution to 
our accounts of German literature.” 


writer.” — Commercial 





Roberts Brothers, Publishers, Boston. 


HARPER'S MAGAZINE ADVERTISER. 





D. APPLETON & CO.’"S NEW BOOKS 





BY ANDREW D. WHITE 
THE WARFARE OF SCIENCE WITH 
HEOLOGY 


A History of the W ase of Science with Theology in 
Christendom. By ANDREW D. Wuire, LL.D., 
late President and Professor of History at Cornell 
University. In two vols. 8vo, Cloth, $s. 00. 

These articles have appeared in the Popular Science Monthly 
the course of the last ten years. Seldom has a series of papers 
uttracted so wide attention from thinking persons, or suffered 
such misjudgment from careless or unkindly critics. Hostile 
criticism, however, has shattered itself against Mr. White’s im- 
ble position, and now the several chapters, extended and 
ly fortified by proofs, are presented to the public in their 
form. 


WITH THE FATHERS 
With a Chapter on the Monroe oe and other 
studies in American History. By Prof. B. Mc- 

MASTER, author of ‘* A History of the People of the 

United States.” 12mo, Cloth, $1.50. 

In addition to his timely and important elucidation of the 
Monroe Doctrine, Prof. McMaster treats of the Third Term 
from the historical point of view, and discusses other political 
and financial subjects of grave importance as illuminated by the 

ght of history. 


GREENLAND ICGFIELDS, AND LIFE IN 
THE NORTH ATLANTIC 
With a New Discussion of the Causes of the Ice Age. 

By G. FREDERICK WrieHT, D.D., LL.D., author 

of ‘‘ The Ice Age in North America,” etc., and 

WARREN UPHAM, A.M., late of the Geological 

Survey. With numerous Maps and Illustrations. 

12mo, Cloth, $2.00. 

‘“‘ 4 most valuable contribution to the geological knowledge of 
the northern latitudes, and while its subject matter is of the kind 
to particularly interest the student of geology, the authors have 
conveyed their informaticn in a manner which makes their book 
one of absorbing interest to every reader.”’—Hartford Post. 


STUDIES OF a aoe 
; JAMES SULLY, M.A., ..D., Professor of Phi- 
parr of Mind and Thorn University College, 
London; author of *‘ Outlines of Psychology,” ‘* The 

Human Mind,” etc. 8vo, Cloth, $2.50. 
“A storehouse of anecdotes and observations of childhood, 
direct and contributed, classified and analyzed by a professional 
psychologist, who is at the same time a child lover.”—London 

> urnal of Education. 


“A worthy contribution to the subject.”"—London Athenaeum. 


HYPNOTISM, MESMERISM, AND THE 
NEW WITCHCRAFT 
By ERNEsT HArt, 
London Hospital, and Ophthalmic Surgeon to St. 
Mary’s Hospital, London. With 20 Illustrations. 
New Edition, Enlarged and Revised. With New 
Chapters on ‘‘ The Eternal Gullible” and ‘‘ The 
Hypnotism of Trilby.” 12mo, Cloth, $1.50. 


CRIMINAL SOCIOLOGY 


By Enrico Ferri, Professor of Criminal Law, Dep- | 
A new volume | 


uty in the Italian Parliament, etc. 

in the Criminology Series, edited by W. DouGLas 

MORRISON, 12mo, Cloth, $1.50. 

“A most valuable book. It is suggestive of reforms and rem- 
edies, it is reasonable and temperate, and it contains a world of 
information and well-arranged facts for those interested in or 


merely observant of the solutions of one of the great questions 
of the day.” —Philadelphia Ledger. 


formerly Surgeon to the West | 





GILBERT PARKER'S NEW ROMANCE 
THE SEATS OF THE MIGHTY 


Being the Memoirs of Captain Ropert Moray, 
sometime an Officer in the Virginia Regiment, and 
afterwards of Amherst’s Regiment. By GILBERT 
PARKER, author of ‘‘ The Trail of the Sword,” 

‘The Trespasser,” etc. Illustrated. 12mo, Cloth, 
$1.50. 

The material offered by the life and history of old Quebec has 
never been utilized for the purposes of fiction with the command 
of plot and incident, the mastery of local color, and the splendid 
realization of dramatic situations shown in this distinguished and 
moving romance. The illustrations preserve the atmosphere of 
the text, for they present the famous buildings, gates, and battle- 
grounds as they appeared at the time of the hero’s imprisonment 
in Quebec. 


THE REDS OF THE MIDI 
An Episode of the French Revolution. By FE&LIx 

Gras. Translated from the Provencal by Mrs. 

CATHARINE A, JANVIER. With an Introduction 

by THOMAS JANVIER. With Frontispiece. 

12mo, Cloth, $1.50. 

“In all French history there is no more inspiring episode than 
that with which M. Gras deals in this story: the march to Paris 
and the doings in Paris of that Marseilles Battalion made of men 
who were sworn to cast down ‘the tyrant,’ and who ‘ knew how 
to die.’ His epitome of the motive power of the Revolution in 
the feelings of one of its individual pleasani parts is the very 
essence of simplicity and directness. His method has the large- 
ness and the clearness of the Greek drama. The motives are dis- 
tinct. The action is free and bold. The climax is inevitable, 
and the story has a place entirely apart from all the fiction of the 


| French Revolution with which I am acquainted.”—From Mr. 


Janvier’s Introduction. 


HIS HONOUR, AND A LADY 
By Mrs. EVERARD Cores (Sara Jeannette Duncan), 
author of ‘‘ A Social Departure,” ‘‘ The Story of 
oer Sahib,” etc. Illustrated. r2mo, Cloth, 
$1.5 
This prilliant picture of Anglo-Indian social and political life 
represetts the author’s ripest and most successful work. Her 
originality and quickness of observation have kept her from fol- 
lowing any beaten track, while her unfailing humor will prove a 
constant pleasure to the reader. 


LEG KELLY, ARAB OF THE CITY 
His Progress and Adventures 
By S. R. Crockett, author of ‘‘ The Lilac Sun- 
bonnet,” ‘‘ Bog-Myrtle and Peat,” etc. With 8 
Full-page Illustrations. 12mo, Cloth, $1.50. 
It is safe to predict for the quaint and delightful figure of Cleg 
Kelly a notable place in the literature of the day. Mr. Crockett’s 


signal success in his new field will enlarge the wide circle of his 
mirers. 


THE EXPLOITS OF BRIGADIER GERARD 
By A. ConaAN DOYLE, author of ‘‘ The Stark-Munro 
Letters,” ‘‘ Round the Red Lamp,” etc. With 24 

Full-page Illustrations. 12mo, Cloth, $1.50. 

‘‘We are right glad to have made Brigadier Gerard’s ac- 
quaintance, and ‘we hope to hear more of him in the immediate 
future. ... He is miles and away a better companion than the 
omniscient Mr. Sherlock Holmes. He has a vivid narrative 
style of his own, a style that never lacks color.’”’"—London Daily 
Chronicle. 


THE RED BADGE OF COURAGE 
An Episode of the American Civil War. By STEPHEN 
CRANE. Sixth Edition. 16mo, Cloth, $1.00. 





For sale by all booksellers ; 


or will be sent by mail, on receipt of price by the publishers, 


D. APPLETON & CO., 72 Fifth Ave., New York 


BARPER’S MAGAZINE ADVERTISER. 








HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO/’S 


NEW BOOKS 


Tis tks oid Lin el 
Oliver Wendell Holmes 


By JoHn T. Morse, Jr., Editor 
American Statesmen Series, and author 
of several volumes in the series—‘ Abra- 
ham Lincoln,” “John Adams,” “ Benjamin 
Franklin,” etc. With Portraits and other 
Illustrations. 2 vols., crown 8vo, gilt top, 
$4.00. (Early in May.) 


Two delightful volumes about one of the most delightful of 
men and charming of writers. It contains many and very inter- 
esting letters from Dr. Holmes to Mr. Lowell, Mr. Motley, Mrs. 
Stowe, Miss Phelps, angl others. Mr. Morse has had the hearty 
concurrence of Dr. Holmes’s family, and he tells the story of 
his life very skilfully. 


William H. Seward 


In the series of American Statesmen. 
THORNTON K. LOTHROP. 
$125. (Early in May.) 


A careful and judicious account of the public career of Mr. 


of the 


By 
16mo, gilt top, 


Seward, and of his great services as Governor of New York, | 


Uuited States Senator, and Secretary of State. 
History of Prussia under 


Frederic the Great, 
1756-1757. 


By HERBERT TUTTLE, late Professor in 
Cornell University. With a Biographical 
Sketch by Professor Herbert B. Adams. 
I vol., crown 8vo, gilt top, $1 50. 


This book contains a thoroughly studied and admirably written 


account of the early par: of the great Sevzn Years’ War, untang- | 


ling its diplomacy, describing its battles, and forming a valuable 
addition to the three volumes already written by Professor Tuttle 
on the History of Prussia. 


By Oak and Thorn: 


A Record of English Days. 
BROWN, author of 
“ Meadow Grass,”’ etc. 


By ALICE 

“Fools of Nature,” 
16mo, $1 25. 

Miss Brown has made a very attractive story of jeunes 


through England, largely in Devon, one of its most 
and picturesque districts. 


Sold by all Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, by 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 


13 East 17th Street, New York. 
22 


ascinating | 


History for Ready Reference 
and Topical Reading. 
IN FIVE IMPERIAL VOLUMES. 


By J. N. LARNED, £x-Pres. Am. Library Ass'n 


("Giving History on All Topics in the Exact Words of 
the Historians Themselves.\, 


This work contains the choicest selections, upon 
thousands of topics, from those historians whose 
writings have been accorded the highest place hy 
the common consent of mankind. 


It will answer more questions in History, more author- 
itatively, with greater excellence of literary expres- 
sion, and witha greater economy of time, thanany other or 
even all other books in the world. 


Supt. GEO. J. LUCKEY, Pittsburgh. 


Larned’s History for Ready Reference has done more 
to make the study of history easy and fascinating than any 
other work yet published. : 

Any event, however obscure, can be found as easily 
asa word in the dictionary ; the different views of emi- 
nent historians can be compared on all disputed questions; 
the contemporaneous history of different countries can be 
| readily obtained; and all this, not in a dry condensation 
| of facts and dates, but in the exact language of the most 
| inspired writers of ancient and modern times. 

The excellent maps serve as object lessons—picture-histo- 
ries—enabling the reader to compass with a glance what 
could be understood from a verbal description only by the 
most laborious study, while the outlines afford a nove) and 
effective means of welding together events into a logical 
chain of sequence. 

These, jogether with many special features, such as :— 
the exact text of all national constitutions ‘and great 
historical documents, the extensive chronologies, and 
classified bibliographies, the bringing of all history down to 
date in the later pages of the last volume, make the work in- 
valuable, not only to the scholar, but also to every man who 
desires himself to be, or to have his children become, use- 
ful and intelligent citizens. 


Supt. W. B. POWELL, Washington, D. C. 
It has made it possible for me to see and readily use my 
own library in its connected and sequential aspect as I have 
| never before been able to do. 


Supt. THOMAS M. BALLIET, Springfield, Mass. 

The book is in pte Mea unique and remarkable. 
It not only groups together the most trustworthy informa- 
tion on minor topics in history which one could find only 
with difficulty and at great expense of time in the standard 
histories, but also treats the great events of history ina 
way to give the best there has n writtenin the smallest 
| compass. 

As a time-saving book to the busy man of affairs or to the 
student, I know of nothing else at all equal to it. 








iienitditedicios 
Sent Carriage free, to responsible subscribers on 


easy payments. Send for circular, giving full infor- 
| mation. 


SOLICITORS EMPLOYED. 


The C. A. Nichols Co., Publishers, 
Springfield, Mass. 


HARPER'S MAGAZINE ADVERTISER. 





The Young Ladies’ Journal 


THE QUEEN OF FASHION JOUR NALS. 
Much Enlarged and Improved. The May Number NOW READY. 


HE New Album of Brilliant Colored Fashion Plates, made in Paris, is superb. 
C This exquisite Album, together with the enlarged Gigantic Supplement, gives the 
Budget of Spring and early Summer Fashions Unequalled excellence and variety. 
No lady wishing to see the very latest Correct Paris Spring and early Summer 
Fashions should fail to secure the May part of The Young Ladies’ Journal. 
A New Serial Story of great interest is begun in this issue. There are also short 
stories; Articles on Fashion and Fancy Work, the Home and Cookery, Poetry, Music, 
etc., etc. All in a beautiful white cover, printed in Colors. 


Price, 30 Cts.; Yearly, $4.00. Including the Extra Christmas Number. 
Of all News- 


News ug THE INTERNATIONAL NEWS COMPANY, 
83 and 85 Duane St., New York, one 


Subscriptions received for any Periodical, Foreign or Domestic. 


Lon¢sTREET’S Memoir|{STUDY LANGUAGES 


From Manassas to Appomattox BY MAIL = “ce: 


GERMAN 
} One hour’s study a day for ten week Ble on 
8 stu 
General Longstreet was one of the leaders of the fluently. The Rosenthal Method en 


Confederate Army who accepted the situation after | $.. pr R.S.E Sikal” patker of Ths "iisiereokaft Reston.” 
Appomattox. He is a fair-minded man, a trained sol- ? Not a book, but practical lessons. Complete set of books and 
dier, and incapable of misrepresentation. His book is | @ ™empership in Correspondence Boheel (including correction 


gh : page : ) of all exercises, free), $5.00. Revolution in the Study 
a worthy contribution to history, and it is certain that of Foreign Languages” free. PoLyGuot Boox Co. 
nearly every veteran of the Union Army who can af- 


ford will purchase it. Sold to subscribers only. Lib- 
eral commissions to agents. Send for circular and 
terms to salesmen. 


J. B. Lippincott Gompany, Publishers, 
Philadelphia. 


DOOR EAST OF BROADWAY. 














., CHICAGO, 


FOREIGN PHOTOGRAPHS. 

Various sizes, mounted and unmounted. Works of the Old Mas- 
ters in the Galleries and Churches of Europe. Italian Views. 
Modern Paintings: from the originals by Alinari, Naya, Brock- 
mann, Hollyer, Berlin Co., Hanfstaengl, Mansel, etc. Braun’s 
Carbon Photographs. Imported direct by 
C.H. DUNTON & CO.,136 Boylston St., Boston. 


Catalogue mailed for ten cents in stamps. 


DOLLARS|FOR WRITERS: 

















Lowest Cash Discounts allowed on Archi- 
tectural, Scientific, Electrica!, Mechanical, 
Industrial and Technical Books, Cata- 
logue and Discount Sheet Free. WILLIAM 
T. COMSTOCK, 23 Warren 8t,, New York. 


“Exactly What | Want,”’ 


ISCOUNT 


Do you_write for pub- 
lication? Would you 
not like to do so? Do you get pay for your 
work? If not, why not? Do you wish in- 
2 struction and encouragement for little or noth- 
ing? We pay for accepted MSS. and return such as are re- 
jected with helpful criticisms. We are publishers of the 
WASTE BA 








Has been said by many a Mother, as well as by many another 
lover of Old Songs and New, who has picked up on the counter, 
or seen for the first time in the Home or in the hands of a friend, 
one or another of the Numbers of the Franklin Square Song 
Collection. If you want a full Table of Contents of all the 
Numbers, with Specimen Pages of Songs, write to 


Harper & Brothers, New York. 





3ASKET, the new monthly paper edited by ex- 
perts, for amateurs, or rather for the unrecognized writers 
of the day. The editors of the paper are the instructors in the 
Sprague Correspondence School of Journalism, Detroit, 
Mich., which school teaches all sorts of composition by 
mail, in a way that has proved most satisfactory. Address, 
for Prospectus of the Paper or for particulars of the school, 
or both, THE COLLECTOR PUBLISHING CoO., 
405 Telephone Bldg., Detroit, Mich. 





A NEW DICTIONARY 


A MODERN ENGLISH-GREEK DICTIONARY 


A Concise Dictionary of the English and Modern Greek Languages, as 
actually written and spoken. By A. N. Jannaris, Ph.D. English- 
Greek. pp. 436. Post 8vo, Cloth, $2 50. (Greek-English in preparation.) 


This work is based upon the language as it is actually written and spoken to-day. The book is of interest 
to the student of Classic Greek who possesses any tendency towards philology. The extinction of the present 
infinitive, of the optative, and of part of the imperative will be noticed in examining the verb. Likewise the 
replacing of the dative by the accusative, the disappearance of the rfo final, and the abandonment of the re- 
duplication in nouns and participles. Archaic or learned, colloquial, literary, and ecclesiastical expressions are 
all given, marked with different signs. Careful comparison reveals the Roman, Byzantine, or Turkish influence 
in some of the older forms, and the tendency towards learned Greek in the present Restoration period of the 
language. In matters of lexicography this dictionary is comprehensive, yet concise, lucid, and a safe guide 
for students and travellers. 


Introduction terms will be given to teachers on application. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, New York. 


HARPER'S MAGAZINE ADVERTISER. 

















SCHOOLS & COLLECES. 


NEW YORK CITY. 


Miss Spence’s 
Boarding and Day School for Girls. Primary, Academic, and 
College Preparatory Courses. Special students admitted. No 
more than eight pupils constitute any class. 

6 West 48th Street. 





The Misses Graham 





( Successors to the Misses GREEN), Boarding and Day School | 


Established 1816. New location. 
176 West 72d St., Sherman Square. 


for Girls. 


Miss Annie Brown 

Boarding and Day School for Girls. 
and Academic Departments. Preparation for College. Spe- 
cial Courses. 711-713-715-717 Fifth Avenue. 








Mademoiselle Veltin. 
School for Girls. College Preparation. French Kindergarten. 


Fire-proof school building. 
160-162 West 74th Street. 





School for Girls. 
Miss Mary E. MERINGTON, } eet 3 
Miss RuTH MERINGTON, { Principals. 
181 Lenox Avenue, corner of 119th Street. 





New York Collegiate Institute. 

Graded School for Girls. Primary Classes. Special Courses. 
Certificate accepted by leading Colleges for Women. 

Miss MARY SCHOONMAKER, Principal, 233 Lenox Avenue. 


Miss Chisholm’s School for Girls. 
Primary, Advanced, and College Preparatory Classes. Kin- 
dergarten. Resident Pupils. 15 East 65th Street. 


The Misses Ely’s School for Girls. 


Riverside Drive, 85th and 86th Streets. 


Mary B. Whiton, A.B., and Lois A. Bangs. 
ACADEMIC CLASSES FOR GIRLS. English an 

cal School. Certificate accepted by Smith, Vassar, and Welles- 

ley. Primary Department. Resident pupils. 43 W. 47th St. 











The Misses Wreaks. 
Thoroughly Graded School for Girls. 
Special College Preparatory Class. 


Miss Julia A. Willey. 





21 East 74th Street. 





Many years at Mrs. SYLVANUS REED’s School. Home School | 


Music, Art, Languages. Private Classes. 


for Young Ladies. 2 
135 West 70th Street, Central Park. 





School of the Sisters of the Church. 
Boarding and Day School for Girls. Kindergarten (reading, 
writing, etc.), primary, secondary, collegiate departments. 
Address SISTER IN CHARGE, 6 and 8 East 53d Street. 





St. Mary’s School (Zf/scopa/). 
Boarding and Day School for Girls. 
Primary. Preparation for College. 
Address the SISTER SUPERIOR, 


Collegiate, Preparatory, 
Special Courses. 
6 and 8 East 46th Street. 





Home Boarding and Day School for Girls. 
College preparation. Superior musical advantages. Rev. 
Dr. and Mrs. CHARLES H. GARDNER. 607 Fifth Avenue. 





Mademoiselle Ruel. 
School for Girls (number limited). 
26 East 56th Street, near Madison Avenue. 





Miss M. E. Raye 


hool for Girls. Small Classes. College 


Boardi and Da 
~ om Selle 176 West 75th Street. 


Preparation. 





Empire Theatre Dramatic School. 
Mr. NELSON WHeEAaTCROFT, Director. Private pupils re- 
ceived. Miss ADELINE STANHOPE, Principal. - 
Address Empire Theatre, New York City. 





Daheim Preparatory Institute. Boys, Gris. 
German Kindergarten. Drill. yy aration. 4 board- 
ers received. 342 Lexington Ave., bet. 39th and 40th Sts. 


| year Course, $200. Opened Sept. 10. 


NEW YORK CITY (continued). 


Metropolitan College of Music 
of the University of the State of New York. 
partment for non-resident students. 

DupLey Buck, Pres.; ALBERT Ross PARsons, Princi; 
Piano Dept.; H. W. GREENE, Principal Vocal Dept. Speci} 
19 and 21 E. 14th st 


Residence de 








Primary, Preparatory, | 


| St. Mary’s School for Girls. 


| admits to Colleges for Women. 
| pupils and post-graduates. 


| ures, Art Galleries, etc. 


Classi- | 





NEW YORK. 
The Breokiya Heights Seminary. 


Boarding and Day School for Girls. 46th year opens Se 
tember 24. Address for circulars, 
CLARA R. COLTon, ISABEL D. HUBBARD, } Principal 
KATHARINE S. WOODWARD. gS Seapets. 
138-140 Montague Street, BRooKkL yn 








Thoroughly graded from Primary to Collegiate. Certifi 
Elective Courses for advan 
Special arrangements for t! 
desiring the advantages of New York City. Concerts, L« 
Half-hour from New York. 
Miss EL1izaRetu L. Kovgs, Principal. 

GARDEN City, LONG IsLani 





Albany Female Academy. 

Eighty-third year. Three courses of study exclusive of « 
lee preparatory. Number of boardin pupils limited. Loca 
tion unsurpassed. Home life healthful, refined, Christian. 

Hon. W. L. LEARNED, LL.D., Pres. Trustees. Lucy A. 
PLyMPTON, Principal. 155 Washington Ave., ALBANY. 


St. Agnes School. 
Under the direction of Bishop DoaNE, 
Miss ELLEN W. Boyp, Principal. 





26th year. 
ALBANY. 





Ossining School for Girls. 

Prepares for College. Advanced Courses in Art and Music 
ALBERT Ross Parsons, Musical Director. One hour fro: 
New York. European party sails June 27th. 29th year be 
gins September 23. 

Miss C. C. FULLER, Principal. S1nG-SInG-ON-Hupson. 
Mount Pleasant Military Academy. 

A high-grade school for boys. Fits for college and for busi 
ness. 76th year. Library of 12,000 volumes. Summer session. 

Reference, Hon. Josepn H.CHoate. Send for catalogue. 

CHARLEs F. Brusig£, A.M., ARTHUR T. Emory, A.B., Prin 
cipals. SinGc-SinGc-on-Hupson. 


Miss Bulkley’s School for Girls. 
Miss H. L. BuLKLEy, Miss E. C. PLUMLEY, Principals. 
ARRYTOWN-ON-HuDSON. 


Fort Edward Collegiate Institute. 

For Young Womer and Girls. Six courses or Special Stud 
ies. $350 per year. New illustrated catalogue. 

Jos. E. Kine, President. Fort Epwarp. 











Cook Academy. 

23d year opens September 8, 1896. Prepares boys and girls 
for any American college. Courses, classical, literary, scien 
tific, business, music, art. eachers’ training class. Advan 
tages of school and home under Christian influences. Near 
Watkins Glen and Seneca Lake. Send for catalogue. 

R. W. SweETLanp, Principal. Montour FAL_ts. 





The Misses Mackie’s School for Girls. 
Academic and College Preparatory. Special advantages in 
Art and Music. Certificate admits to Vassar and Wellesley. 
One and a half hours from New York. 
NEWBURGH. 





Emma Willard School. 

Preparation for all colleges open to women. Four years’ 
Academic course; Graduate courses. Departments of Music 
and Art, 83d year opens Sept. 23, 1896. 

Mary ALIcE KNOx, Principal. 

TRoy. 





Wells College, 


for the higher education of young women. The catalogue 
gives full information about entrance requirements, courses of 
study, scholarships, expenses, etc., and will be mailed upon 
application to 


WitiiaMmM E. Waters, Ph.D., President. AURORA. 


Schools and Colleges continued on next page. 
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SCHOOLS & 


NEW YORK (continued). 


COLLECES. 





New York Military Academy. | 


Summer term, June 15 to September 14. A moderate amount | 
of class-room work, plenty of out-door exercise on field and 
river, and careful discipline, combined with a beautiful and 
healthful location, make this an ideal summer home for boys. | 
For illustrated circular, address 

S. C. Jones, C.E., Superintendent. 

CORNWALL-ON- HUDSON. 





Bard Hall 
(formerly WORRALL HALL, PEEKSKILL). The Preparatory 
Department of the N. Y. Military Academy provides special 
care and constant supervision for boys from 7 to 14 years of 
age. New buildings with all modern improvements. Sum- 
mer session. Send for catalogue to 

Col. C. J. WriGcnt, A.M. CORNWALL-ON-HvupDSsSON. 





St. John’s School. 


Next term begins September 16, 1896. 
Wo. VERBECK. 





Apply to 


MANLIUS. 


NEW YORK (continued). 


Riverview Academy. 
60th year. Prepares thoroughly for College, the Government 
Acad s,and Busi U.S. Army officer detailed at Riv- 








erview by Secretary of War. 
Josernu B. Bispee, A.M., Principal. 
POUGHKEEPSIE. 


Eastman Business College, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
New York Business College, 81 E. 125th St., N. Y. 
City. Preparatory, Bookkeeping, and Shorthand Schools. 





CONNECTICUT. 
Woodside Seminary. 
Terms, $500 to $700. 
City advantages for culture and study. 


Rural surroundings. 
Miss SARA J. Smitu, Principal. H 


ARTFORD. 





Boxwood School for Girls. 
Elective and College Preparatory. Special advantages in 

A-t and Music. Separate department for girls under twelve. 
Mrs. RicHARD SILL GRISWOLD, O_p LyME. 





| McLean Seminary for Girls. 


College Preparato: 
Art, Music. ev. J. 


The Misses Vinton’s School for Girls. 
RIDGEFIELD. 


English Courses. 


French, German, 
. McLean. ; 


SIMSBURY. 








Mrs. Mead’s School for Girls 

and Young Ladies. College Preparatory and Elective Courses 

of Study. Vocal and Instrumental Music, Art, Languages. 

Certificate admits to Wellesley, Vassar, and other Colleges. 
Hittsipe, NORWALK. 





_ A Family School for Girls. 


oon Misses Stowe, Principals of the Homestead School for 
yiris. 
GREENWICH. 





| Miss Aiken’s School for Girls. 





The Lady Jane Grey School. 

Mrs. Hyde and Daughters’ Uome School for Young Ladies | 
and Little Girls. Special and regular courses. Prepares for 
College and European travel. Address 


Mrs. JANE GREY HyDE, BINGHAMTON. 





Golden Hill School for Boys. 
Healthy location in the foothills of the Catskill Mountains. 
Thorough General Training or Preparation for College. 
JOHN M. Cross, A.M., Principal. 
KINGSTON-ON-HuDSON. 





Elmira College. 

A high-class College for Women, with a successful history 
of forty years. Courses of study the same as in other colleges 
of first rank. Superior advantages in Music and Art. Heated 
by steam. Electric lights and elevator. Send for catalogue to 
Registrar of Elmira College. 

ELMIRA. 





Mrs. Piatt’s School for Girls. 
The next school year begins Thursday, September of. 1896. 
TICA. 





Rye Seminary. 
For particulars, address 
Mrs. S. J. Lire, 





Houghton Seminary 
offers young women comfort, care, and culture. 
paratory. 35th year. 

A. G. BENEDICT. 


College Pre- 


CLINTON. 





Mrs. Hazen’s Suburban School for Girls. 
Mental, Moral, Physical, and Social Training. 
PELHAM MANOR. 





Characteristic of the school—Mind- Training: Concentrated 
Attention and Memory. Prepares for College. STAMFORD. 


Miss Baird’s Institute for Girls. 

44 miles from N. Y. City. Primary, Academic, and College- 
Preparatory Classes. New buildings, steam heat, incandescent 
light, gymnasium. 24th year. Circulars. YOR WALK. 








Academy and Home for 10 Boys. 


71st year of AcAdemy, 17th of Home. Preparation for col- 
lege or business. Absolutely healthful location and genuine 
home, with refin surre i Gy i References 
required. 

J. H. Root, Principal. 





GREENWICH. 


and Day School for Girls. 
ge Preparatory, Special Students. 
For circulars and 





Miss Low’s Boarding 

Primary, Academic, Colle; 
Pupils enter leading colleges on certificate. 
further —— address 


Miss Low and Miss Heywoop, Principals. STAMFORD. 
~— 





RHODE ISLAND. 


Friends School for Both Sexes. 

Founded in 1784. Excellent home. Students from all 
; i Thorough work in English, 
Science, Classics, Music, and Art. Address 
AUGUSTINE JONEs, LL.B. 





PROVIDENCE. 
SS 





CALIFORNIA. 


St. Hilda’s Hall papiocapel). 

School for Girls. 6 miles from Pasadena and Los Angeles. 
Fine situation, and elegantly furnished house with wide 
verandas for open-air study. Remarkable health record. 
Primary, Academic, and College Preparatory. Special courses. 
Number limited. year. nd for catalogue. 

Miss K.V. DARLING, Principal. GLENDALE, Los ANGELES. 
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SCHOOLS & COLLECES. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


PENNSYLVANIA (continued). 





Miss Gordon’s French and English 
Boarding and Day School for Young Ladies and Little Girls. 
4110 and 4112 Spruce Street, PHILADELPHIA. 


A Thorough F rench and English Home School 
for 21 Girls. Send for circular. 

Mme. H.Cierc, 4313-15 W alnut Street, PHILADELPHIA. 
The Pennsylvania School for Girls. 
College Preparatory, Academic,Grammar,and Primary Grades. 
Music » Languages, s,and Art. cesta Walnut St., PHILA. 


Miss Anable’s 
Seite and Day School fer Young Ladies. Established in 
1848 1350 Pine Street, PHILADELPHIA. 


Miss Marshall's Preparatory, Colle egiate, 
and Finishing School a ill re-open September 30. Special Mu- 
1408 North Broad St., PHILADELPHIA. 


The Walton-Wellesley School. 

For Girls. Possesses finest private property in city. Board- 
ing and Day. 15th year. Academic, College- Preparatory, and 
Musical Departments. For illustrated catalogue and refer- 
ences, address Dr. and Mrs. James R. DANFORTH, 

2101 and 2103 Spruce Street, PHILADELPHIA. 





sic Department. 








PREPARE FOR MEDICAL COLLEGE. 
The Temple College of Philadelphia 


has opened a special department for thorough instruction in 
Science and Languages preparatory to a course in any of the 
best Medical Colleges. 

The Department of Oratory in the regular College Course, 
and the Department of Theology will have the advantage next 
year of personal instruction by Russet, H. CoNWELL. 

Send for Prospectus giving full information of twenty dif- 
ferent courses pursued in the College. 


Rev. FRANK LAMBADER, Ph.D., Dean. PHILADELPHIA. 





Miss Mary E. Stevens 
College-Preparatory, Boarding, and Day School begins 28th 
year September 30. Fifteen pupils at Bryn Mawr College 
1896. Standard remains unchang 
Mrs. J. FREDERIC DRIPPs, Principal. 
Miss Mary E. Stevens, Honorary Principal. 
221 W. Chelten Ave., GERMANTOWN. 


Walnut Lane School. 

Boarding and Day School for Girls. 39th year opened Sep- 
tember 25. Academical and College-Preparatory Courses. 
For circular, address Mrs. THEODORA B. RICHARDS, Principal; 

Miss SARA Louise Tracy, A.M., Associate Principal, 

GERMANTOW N, PHILADELPHIA. 








Mrs. Comegys' and Miss Bell’s 


Boarding and Day School for Young Ladies reopened October 
1. Students prepared for College. 
Chestnut Hill, PotLapELpuia. 





Cheltenham Military Academy, 
on the summit of the Chelten Hills, 2 hours from New York; 
4¢ hour from Philadelphia. Represented by 30 graduates in 
six leading colleges and scientific schools. $600. 26th year. 
Joun C. Rice, Ph.D. 
OGONTZ. 


| rangements. Best 
| 28 miles from Boston. 


| address Miss A. E. STANTON, Principal. 


Pennsylvania Military College. 
Courses with Degrees: Civil Engineering (C.E.), Chemis 
(B.S.),and Arts (AB B.). Also thorough preparatory lnstructi 
CHARLES E. Hyatt, President. CHESTER 





MASSACHUSETTS. 


The Commonwealth Avenue School. 
A Home and Day School for Girls. The Misses Giima> 
Principals. 324 Commonwealth Avenue, Bosto» 








Posse Gymnasium. 

Founded by BARON NILs Posse. 
nesday, September 16. Normal courses of two and three 
years. For further information, address 

Posse GYMNASIUM. 


Eighth year begins Wed 


23 Irvington Street, Boston 


Lasell Seminary for Young Women. 
For illustrated catalogue, blank forms for application, 





place on waiting-list, address (mentioning this magazine) 


C. C. BRaGpoN, Principal. 
AUBURNDALE (ten miles from Bosto 





Harvard University Summer School. 
For pamphlet giving full information apply to 
M. CHAMBERLAIN. 
CAMBRIDGE 





The Cambridge School, 
A Select Private School for Girls. Best preparation for Col 
lege, many courses not leading to College. Comforts of home 
Mr. ARTHUR GILMAN is the Director. 
CAMBRIDGE 





Prospect Hill School for Girls. 


A thorough education with good home influence. 
1869. James C. PARSONS, Principal. 


Estab. ir 
GREENFIELD 





Home and Day School for Girls. 

“THe EvLMs.” iss PoRTER, Principal. Certificate admits 
to Vassar, Wellesley, Smith. Classical, English, Special 
Courses. SPRINGFIELD. 


Bradford Academy. 


For the higher education of young women. Buildings unsur 
passed for comfort and health. 25 acres—12 in grove; lake for 
rowing and skating. Classical and general course of study; 
also,preparatory and optional. Year commenced Sept. 11,1895. 

Apply to Miss Ina C. ALLEN, Principal, BRADFORD. 








Powder Point School 
for Boys. Elementary and 
teaching. Scholarships. 

F. B. Kwarr, S.B. 


advanced Classes. Individua 


Duxsury. 





Wheaton Seminary for Young Ladies. 

lar and Elective Courses Literary, | Scientific, Classical. 
peas fitted for advanced courses in leading Colleges. 
Excellent advantages in Art and Music. Fine Library, 
Laboratory, Observatory, Gymnasium, Bowling Alley. Out 
door sports, careful physical training. Perfect sanitary ar 
ome influences. Beautifully situated, 
62nd year begins Sept. 10,1896. For illustrated Speapectus, 
ORTON. 





Opes School for Young Ladies. 
ned September 25. Established in 1850. Twenty min- 
utes ~~ Philadelphia, two hours from New York. For cir- 
cular, apply to Principals, 
FRANCES E. BENNETT, Sytvia J. EASTMAN 
OGONTz Scnoot P. O. 





Moravian Seaiiney ane a for Women. 


For Circulars staan J.Max Hark,D.D. BETHLEHEM. 





Linden Hall (Moravian) Seminary. 
For Girls and Young Women. Founded 1794. 
CuHaRLEs B. Suvuttz, D.D., Prin. Lititz, Lancaster Co. 





VIRGINIA. 
Summer Law Lectures. 
University of Virginia. 27th Summer. July 1 to September 


1, 1896. For catalogue, address 
DEAN SUMMER LAW SCHOOL. 





CHARLOTTESVILLE. 


Fauquier — i Young Ladies. 


The 36th y ns September 17, 1896. Situated in 
Piedmont mon of irginia, on Southern R. R., fifty-four 
miles from ashington. WNWumber limited. For ’ catalogue, 
address Gro. G. BuTLER, A.M., Principal. 





WARRENTON. 


Schools and Colleges continued on next page. 
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SCHOOLS & COLLECES. 


NEW JERSEY. 


ILLINOIS. 





Montclair (New Jersey) Military Academy. 


MONTCLAIR. 





Lakewood Heights School. 
“Among the Pines.” 
Classical, Scientific, and Commercial Courses. 
James W. Morey, Principal. LAKEWOOD. 





Miss Townsend. 
School for Girls. College Prepara oe. 


ark Place, NEWARK. 





Dwight School for Girls. 


Preparation for College. 
Special Courses. 
Miss CREIGHTON, Miss FARRAR. 
ENGLEWOOD. 


8th year. 


Principals: 





The Misses Anable’s English, French, 


and German Boarding and Day School. 


College Preparation, 
Art, and Music. Apply for circulars. 


NEw BRUNSWICK. 


The Sentry C. De Mille 


COLLEGIATE - PREPARATORY BOARD- 
ING SCHOOL. 4th year opens October 
1,1896. An ideal location. Primary, 
Intermediate, Junior, and Senior De- 
partments. Gymnasium, Tennis-court, 
Boat-house, etc. Send for illustrated 
catalogue. 
Mrs. H. C. DE MILLE, Principal. 
* PaMLICO,” POMPTON. 








_ WASHINGTON, D.C. 


Washington ton College for Young Ladies. 
Thorou courses. Experienced faculty. Superior home 
accommodations and opportunities for social culture. Charm- 
ing location. Buildings in a beautiful park of ten acres and 
overlook the Capitol, other Government buildings, and good 
portions of the city. 

F. MENEFEE, President. 

J. Ropert Gou cp, Sec’y. 





WASHINGTON. 


National Park Seminary for Young Women. 
Suburbs of Washington, D.C. Collegiate and Seminary 
Courses. Beautiful grounds. $75,000 buildings. A cultured 
home. , 3350 to $400. Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 
“Tt is a liberal education to live in Washington.” 
WASHINGTON. 





MICHIGAN. 


Chicago Musical College. 
30th Year. Music and Dramatic Art. Catalogues mailed free. 
Dr. F. ZIEGFELD, Pres. Central Music Hall, Curtcaco. 





Todd Seminary for Boys 
An ideal Home School near C ben ago. 


48th year. 
NOBLE eben: Principal. 


W oopsrTock. 


Rockford College ow Women. 

Fall term opens Wednesday, September 16, 1896. Classical 
and Science Courses. Excellent Preparatory "School. Special- 
ly organized departments of Music and Art. W. ‘ell-equipped 
Laboratories, fine Gymnasium. Resident Physician. Memo- 
rial Hall enables students to reduce expenses. For catalogues, 
address 

SaraAu F. ANDERSON, Principal, Lock Box 3, 

ROCKFORD. 





Miss Jane Hoge McDermitt’s 
Boarding and Day School for Girls. 
Re-opens September 23, 1896. 

1050 Evanston Ave., Buena Park, Cuicaco. 


Prepares for college. 








OHIO. 
Kenyon Military Academy. 
Prepares Boys for College or Business. 


Boarding pupils limited to 100. 
Address C. N. WYANT, Supt., 





72d y 
Early coalition desirable. 


GAMBIER. 





Harcourt Place Seminary. 

For Girls. The highest intellectual advantages, a beautiful 
and comfortable home, a bountiful table, and careful attention 
to all that pertains to good health, sound mental training, re- 
fined manners, and the best general culture. Address 

Mrs. Apa I. AYER HI Ls, Principal, GAMBIER. 


Miss Mittleberger’s School for Girls. 


rien for all Colleges open to women. 
Fall term begins September 


1020 Prospect Street, CLEVELAND. 








_ CANADA, 


School of the Sisters of the Church. 
Ruspding and Day School for Girls. Fees, $200 per year. 
Address SISTER IN CHARGE, 32 Hess St., Yano OnrT. 


Hellmuth College. 
School for Young Ladies and Girls. Graduation Courses: 

Academic, Music, Art, and Elocution; also Elective Courses. 

The 28th year begins September 16th. Hcme influences. 

Number limited. For illustrated ae address 
Rev. E. N. EnGuisn, A.M., Principal. 








INDON. 





Mictigne Mining School. 


A high-grade State technical school. Practical work. Elec- 
tive system. Summer courses. Gives degrees of S.B., E.M., 
and Ph.D. Laboratories, shops, mill, etc., well equipped. For 
ae s, address 


E, WapswortTn, Ph.D., Director. HOUGHTON. 
Pes | 


A N A GE NCY plas + in proportion to its influ- 


If it merely hears of vacancies 
and tells you is something, but if it is asked to rec- 
about them, T H AT ommend a teacher, and recommends 


you thats RECOMMENDS, &WBAREEN. 


Syracuse, N.Y. 











AIDS 


IN TEACHING HISTORY 





TALES FROM ENGLISH HISTORY, in Prose and Verse. 


Authors, with Notes by Dr. WILLIAM J. ROLFE. 


Selected from the Works of Standard 


Illustrated. Bound in Cloth. 36 cents. 


TALES FROM SCOTTISH HISTORY, in Prose and Verse. Selected from the Works of Standard 


Authors, with Notes by Dr. WILLIAM J. ROLFE. 


TALES OF CHIVALRY AND THE OLDEN TIME. 


Edited, with Notes, by Dr. WILLIAM J. ROLFE. 


Illustrated. 


Illustrated. Bound in Cloth. 50 cents. 


Selected from the Works of Sir Walter Scott. 
Bound in Cloth. 36 cents. 


If ordered sent by mail, 10% of the price should be added for postage. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, New York. 
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Brown’s 
French «» 
Dressing « 


is a brilliant, lasting, and re- 
liable Polish which does not 
hurt the shoe or soil the 
skirts in wet weather. _ It 
has polished Shoes, Trunks, 
Bags, and Harness for forty 
years, and is known every- 
where. #& SH SS gt 


a Be Sure You Get Brown’s 





~ 
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! World’s Fair Highest Award! ; 


JME PERIAL : 
*(@RANUM: 


This Universally Acknowledged 


STANDARD ; 
22 F 00D 
PREPARED 


is earnestly recommended ‘or 
nursing-mothers, infants and} 
CHILDREN, for INVALIDS; 
CONVALESCENTS,: dyspeptic ; 
delicate, infirm and AGED 
persons. It is invaluable f. 
Sick-room, einer little-one Or 
adult cits. PURE, nourish- ' 


. . A 
ing dict! sre Rees New vere. NY. 
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8 GORMULLY & JEFFERY MFG. CO. 
j ws Boston Washington New York 
soem ret Coventry, pane. 
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‘Reed § Barton 


e Silversmiths « 


-Crade Mark 


2S 
Sterling 


Salesrooms 


37 Union Square and 


13 Maiden Lane N.Y. 
34 Washington $t. Chicago 


a 
Factory and Offices 
Taunton Hass 
rc) 


Our goods are for sale by all the 
leading Jewelers «@ 2@ 2 2 e@ @ 

















The St. Denis TT N | 


Broadway and Eleventh Street 


(Opposite Grace Church) 


(MARIANI WINE) 


EUROPEAN PLAN THE IDEAL FRENCH TONIC. 
aren For H. I. M. Empress of Russia 


. “HER MAJESTY EMPRESS MARIE 
The great popularity the St.| FEODOROWNA, FINDING GREAT 
: s . BENEFIT FROM THE USE OF YOUR 
Denis has acquired can readily Tonic-wine, REQUESTS 50 BOT- 
: , . TLES VIN MARIANI SENT IMMEDI- 
be traced to its unique location, ATELY, ADDRESSED TO 
‘ HER MAJESTY THE EMPRESS, 
its homelike atmosphere, the ANITCHKOFF PALACE, 


k P a ST. PETERSBURG, RUSSIA.” 
peculiar excellence of its cuisine | 
} At Dr & Fancy G Avorn Sunstrrvtions. 


| 
and servi nd its very mod- | Sent free, if this paper is mentioned, 
oe very mod: | Descriptive Book, Portraits and Autographs 


erate prices of Celebrities. 
MARIANI & CO., 


WILLIAM TAYLOR & SON| [=a 


May, 1896.—No. 552. 29 
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that will suffer by it. 








“Every one 


to her taste 


ZF —as the old woman said 


» 3 


when she kissedthe cow.”’ If 


you'd rather do your washing 
and cleaning in a slow, labori- 


ous way, spending your 
time and strength in useless, 


tiresome, ruinous rubbing, it’s nobody’s 
business but yours. You are the one 


But if you want the easiest, quickest, most economical way 


of washing and cleaning—then you'll have to use Pearline. 
There’s nothing else, among things absolutely safe to wash 
with, that can be compared to it. 515 


Millions "tse Pearline 


= 








Packer’s 
Tar Soap 


PURE, MILD, EMOLLIENT, ANTISEPTIC. 


For the A delightful cleanser; re- 


. freshing and grateful to the 
Complexion skin, leaving it smooth and 
supple with improved tint. 

In irritated conditions of the skin due to chafing, 
perspiration, rashes, etc., it soothes, heals, and is 
invaluable. 


For It removes dandruff, allays 


. itching, promotes health- 
Shampooing ful growth of the hair, and 


keeps it soft and lustrous. 


“A Luxury for 
Bath and Shampoo.” 


—Medical Standard. 


30 








CONFECTIONS! 
Assorted to Suit Your Taste. 
We will send our W. S. T. B. Bon-Bons and Choco- 
lates, express prepaid, anywhere in the United States 
east of Rocky mountains. 


4LB.BQX FOR - - - $1.60 


“ “i “i “ ~ os 45 
All hand-made and absolutely pure. Honey nougat 
chocolates, nut candies, French bon-bons, etc.. et: 
in an endless number of varieties. We manufacture 
everything in the line of confections that we offer for 
sale, and guarantee our goods fully equal in rich qual- 
ity, pleasing variety, and ‘‘style” to any sold else- 
where at any price 
Send express or P.O. money order or N.Y. draft to 


ARMSTRONG & CO.,501 Adams St., Toledo, 0. 
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“Taken from the Enemy.” 


The following is a translation of part of a speech delivered in 
Switzerland, November, 1876, by M. Edw. Favre-Perret, the 
chief Commissioner in the Swiss department and member of the 
International Jury on watches at the Centennial Exhibition at 
Philadelphia, and is worthy the attention of every good 
American. 

‘¢Gentlemen, here is what I have seen. I asked 
from the manager of the Waltham Company a 
watch of a certain quality. He opened before mea 
big chest. I picked out a watch at random and fixed 
it to my chain. The manager asked me to leave 
the watch with them for three or four days, that 
they might regulate it. On the contrary, I said 
to him, | want to keep it just as it is to get an 
exact idea of your workmanship. On arriving at 
Locle | showed this watch to one of our first 
adjusters * * * who took it apart. At the end of 
several days he came to me and said literally: 
‘1 am astonished ; the result is incredible. You do 
not find a watch to compare with that in 50,000 
of our make.’ This watch, I repeat to you, 
gentlemen, | myself took offhand from a large 
number, as | have said. One can understand 
by this example how it is that an American 
watch should be preferred to a Swiss watch.”’ 

The watch movement M. Edw. Favre-Perret picked out at random 
was a@ “RIVERSIDE,” and all that he said of it then, and a good 
deal more, ts true to-day. 

Do not be misled or persuaded into paying more for a Swiss 
watch which ts not so good asa WALTHAM. 

Be sure that the name “ Riverside” is engraved on the plate. 

For sale by all retail jewellers. 
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Millions 
For Safety!: 


The business of The Prudential Insurance Company of ®) 
America ts characterized by conservative enterprise. Its affairs ®) 
are economically administered. Its investments are secure. «) 








Its policies of Life Insurance are absolutely safe. . 
The Prudential bas $15,780,000 of Assets. ! 
The Prudential bas $12,500,000 of Annual Income. +. 





The Prudential bas $3,300,000 of Surplus. 





The Prudential bas paid $22,000,000 to policy-bholders. 





The Prudential offers the very best of Life Insurance 
on two plans: 
Family Insurance—$15 to $1,000. Premiums collected ‘< 
weekly at the homes of the persons insured. ¢) 
Life and Endowment Policies — $1,000 to $50,000. 
Premiums payable quarterly, balf yearly, yearly, at the 
local offices of the Company. 


If vou wish to know all about the best “Life Insurance 
for the Average Man,” send for our Booklet ‘K.’’ 


PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE CO. 


OF AMERICA. 


JOHN F. DRYDEN, Home Office— 
President. NEWARK, N. J. 


Copyright 1896, —Bates- Whitman Company, N. Y. 
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Hawkes Cut Glass. 


The imprint of some 





manufacturers on their 
wares or upon the 
cases in which they 
are enclosed, is a suf- 
ficient guarantee of 


their superiority. 


pieeilt Meson A Wedding P. resent 


Pearls and Diamonds 0.00 | bearing this imprint is naturally more apprecia- 
j $5 ted, because both giver and receiver are satisfied as 


to its excellence and genuineness. The merits of 
Sent to any address, at our expense and risk, 


on receipt of price. Hawkes Cut Glass 
Theodore A . Kohn cP Son have been recognized by securing the 


Grand Prize, Paris Exposition, 1889, 
] a the most valuable award of the century. 
Fe wetlers 


56 West 23d Street ne ~~ Gi) seat label 
~~ 


New York 








THE IDEAL = 


THE 
The Only Spring that Adjusts | ™E FIDELITY AND 


Itself to psi. and a. Weights 


CASUALTYCo. 


«—~a>- OF NEW YORK. 
Assets, = ~ $2,500,000 


If not at your dealer’s, write us. 
Reserves, 5 = = 1,950,000 


FOSTER BROS. [IVF’G CO., Suits ii Gate Wind 
4 Seed Sheek, - 2 « Wee eel CU 
Booklet, “ Wide-Awake Facts about Sleep,” sent free. LOSSES PAID, a - " 6 1450,000 





‘ The name of the HW ‘hiting Paper “Company on a box of stationery is a guarantee of e excellence.” 


WHITING’S - Woven - Linen - Paper 


The latest triumph in the art of paper-making, is the correct 

paper to use in your correspondence. A soft surface—pleas- 

ing to the eye and easy to write on. Made in two colors, 

Pure White and Azure. Every dealer in stationery in the 
United States and Canada can supply this to you. This 
paper is the most fashionable correspondence paper in 
use. Take no substitute for ‘‘ Woven Linen.” 


WHITING PAPER COMPANY, 


New York. Philadel phia. Chicago. Boston. 
Mills: Holyoke, Mass. 
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“ There is no better index to refinement than the perfume one uses.” 


The perfumes and toilet soaps bearing the name 


J. G. MOUSON & CO., 


PARIS # .& LONDON *& # FRANKFORT 


have been the choice of refined folks all over Europe for a century past. 


BOUQUET w CARMEN .e SYLVA 


OR 


VIOLETTE . IMPERIALE 


might please you. 


SELLING » AGENTS: 


New York City, Jas. McCreery & Co. Detroit, Mich., Hinates, Ge nn & Hunter. Eegnestie, Ind., The John Gilbert Dry 
Baltimore, Md., Thomas & Thompson. Milwaukee, Wi ms . A. Chapman & Co. Goods C 

Washington, D. C., Edward P. Mertz. St. Paul, Minn., . A. Frost & Co. Nashville, Torn. Boner & Co. 
Pittsburg, Pa., Boggs & Buhl. Minnez apolis, Min a., C. H. Cirkler. New Orleans, La. L. Cusacks. 
Cincinnati, O., Wilmot J, Hall & Co. Indianapolis, Ind., Henry C. Pomeroy. Atlanta, Ga. eenbe” Pharmacy Co. 


St. Louis, Mo., Leland Miller. Louisville, Ky., The Stewart Dry Goods Co. Richmond, v a., The Cohen Co. 
34 
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As fragrant and re- 
freshing as the flowers, 
Sozopvont is a favorite 
witn the beautiful and 
refined women of Amer- 
ica, gentlemen of culti- 

vy vated tastes demand it and 
yi ~§ children always vrant it. 
af aN The test of half a century 

reveals Sozodont the most 
wholesome of all dentifrices. 


\ 


A sample by mail if you send three cents 
for postage and mention this publication. 
Address the Proprietors of SozoponT, 
Hai & Rucket, New York. 


ys 
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BROWNS 


CAMPHORATED 
SAPONACEOUS 


DENTIFRICE 


FOR THE 


TEETH 


The Best Toilet Luxury as a Dentifrice 
in the World. 


To Cleanse and Whiten the Teeth, 
To Remove Tartar from the Teeth, 


To Sweeten the Breath and Preserve the 
Teeth, 


To Make the Gums Hard and Healthy, 


Use Brown’s Camporate 
Saponaceous Dentifrice. 


Price, Twenty-five Cents a Jar. 





For Sale Everywhere. 
35 
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Mareiitess LESS 


FOR THE COMPLEXION 


Te EEMILK 
SoAP 


Tous 
UNEQUALED FOR 
“& THE BATH. & 


THIS NAME 


COSMO BUTTERMILK SOAP <0 
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Trade-mark 
(Nickel Silver.) 


Chafing Dashes in “Silver Plate that Wears’ 


Nickel silver, silver soldered; twenty styles; ask your jeweler to show you some of them. 


Meriden ‘Britannia Company, 


MERIDEN, CONN. ; 208 Fifth Av., New York. 
Largest silver-plate manufacturers in the world. 


Book of Chafing Dish Recipe s Free. 
“ 1847 Rogers Bros.” Trade-mark on 


spoons, forks, etc. 





Automatic Actions 


have always been prominent features of 
the Bar-Lock. In the new ’96 Model 


Columbia Bar-Lock 


rae AnfomahiC non 


have been still further 
developed and improved 





Write for new Catalogue describing its 
advantages in detail. Sent free. 





The Columbia Typewriter Mfg. Co. 
116th Street, Fifth and Lenox Aves., 


New York 
36 


Special Offer. 


American $ 
Cypewriter 


y's can have an American $8 Typewriter on 








one week’s trial, by depositing $8.00 with your 
express agent, to be refunded by him, less e) 
pressage, if machine is not satisfactory and is returned 
to him within that time. Or, the money can be sent 
direct to us (by registered letter, or money or express 
order), and it will be promptly refunded on return of 
machine. A 
Its immense success, wherever its merits have been 





tested by actual trial, warrants us in making this 





sppcel obet. 


Sor one year. 


AMERICAN TYPEWRITER CO., 


266 Broadway, New York. 





With every machine we give a written guarantee 
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Guaranteed 25 years. 


Sterling ., 
Silver Spocns 
Inlaid Forks 


give the service 


of solid silver. Half the cost. 


Patented. 


Made only by— 


Holmes & Edwards 


BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 


Satesrooms--N. Y. City, 2 Maiden Lane, 
Chicago, 65 Washington g 
St. Louis, 307 N. Fourt 
San Francisco,120$ 


SS Se es 
ESOS SCS OCSSCSCCS 


We bu 


Duplicate - 


Sils 
and duplicate wedding 
description. Inscriptiog 
ver. Goods refinishec 
ufacturers’ cost. Se 

@ registered 
offer is not fi 
articles re- 6 
once. Our 
of Bargains. Se 
any address for 4 
can save 30 to 





Jewelry and silv 
yassé, acc a 
w 


Ing v «bn (oe 
or will credit 
exchange for y 
articles. Se 

mail or exp 
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- Dorflinger’s 
American Cut Glass. 


Special Attention Given to the Fitting out of Yachts, 


Designs of Sets of 


» Flags, 


Glassware 


Made Specially 


FOR 
Cabinets 


AND 


Racks. 


Broapway, (#ear 21st St.,) 
NEW YORK. 
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The Attention of Ladies 


is epeciaily @ ons to the 
numerous advantages of 


“SELVYT Zn 


Polishing Cloths 


(Trade-mark registered at Washington, Aug. 6,'95.) 


Now being sold by all leading stores throughout the 
country, at 10 cents upwards, according to size. They 
entirely do away with the necessity for buying expen- 
sive wash or chamois leathers, which they out-polish 
and out-wear, never become greasy, and amas good 
as new when washed. Sold hemmed ready for use, 
and should be in the hands of all domestic and other 
servants. 


For sale by all Dry Goods Stores, Upholsterers, 
Hardware and Drug Stores, Cycle Dealers, etc. 


Wholesale ate should be addressed. 
“SEL ’ 381 and 383 Broadway, New York. 








To Protect You 
THE LIBBEY GLASS CO. 
Cut this 


TRADE=-MARK. 


on every piece of glass they manufacture. 


The Verdict of the Fairs 


means for us—Three Gold 
Medals for ‘‘ Highest Quali- 
ty” of Cut Glass made. 
For you—Cut glass that 
in clearness, brilliancy, cut- 
ting, and beauty of design 
has no equal. 


THE LIBBEY GLASS CO., 
TOLEDO, OHIO. 
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Dorflinger’s 
American Cut Glass. 
Special Attention Given to the Fitting out of Yachts, 


Designs of Sets of 


1. 
Flags, . h Glassware 
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Polishing Cloths 


(Trade~mark registered at Washington, Aug. 6,'95.) 


Now being sold by all leading stores throughout the 
country, at 10 cents upwards, according to size. They 
entirely do away with the necessity for buying expen- 
sive wash or chamois leathers, which they out-polish 
and ryt say never become greasy, 8 and areas 
as new wh hed. Sold ready for use, 
and should | S in the hands of all domestic and other 
servants, 


For sale by all Dry Goods Stores, Upholsterers, 
Hardware and Drug Stores, Cycle Dealers, etc. 


Wholesale a should be addre 
“SEL ” 381 and 383 Broadway, New York. 











To Protect You 
THE LIBBEY GLASS CO. 
Cut this 


TRADE-MARK. 


~ “lass they manufacture. 


‘t of the Fairs 


us—Three Gold 
wmcuarw ror Highest Quali- 
ty” of Cut Glass made. 
For you—Cut glass that 
in clearness, brilliancy, cut- 
ting, and beauty of design 
has no equal. 


THE LIBBEY GLASS CO., 
TOLEDO, OHIO. 
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A Thief at Night 














results by different methods ; one carries, t} 





SILVER O e 
ELEC ECON 


not to wear or scratch your Silver, although producing an unusual brilliancy ; absolute protec. 
tion against loss when cleaning is thus afforded to all who use it exclusively. 


Trial quantity for the asking or box post-paid, 15 cents. 


gsi, Everywhere. 


THE ELECTRO SILICON CO., NEW YORK. 


and a worthless silver polish produce like 


other wears your Silver away. We guarantee 
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Only Pocket Camera that will go in the 
pocket conveniently and do perfect work 
50,000 Sold in One Year 


ve times smaller than any Oamera made. 


MODERATE-PRICED BEDS 
For Moderate-Sized Pocket Books. 


Our handsome book of designs, showing patterns of 
Brass and Iron Beds to suit every purse, mailed on re- 
quest. Our 


Twenty-five py pictures—one 

. ed ot y 2 pack of cope. 
por or. can take perfect ures. 
i very bi guaranteed. - 


Send for Free Photographs 


and book, “ All About the Ki ‘¢ 
ame Kon is for sale by dealers everywhere, or sent 


“Rmerican” 


BRASS BEDS 


are the standard of quality. Solid brass tubing, finest 











lacquer, superb . Look for our name-plate, paid Gealled for @ pletures om reacipt of price 
The Adams & Westlake Company $3.00 THE KOMBI CAMERA CO. 
210 Ontario Street, Chicago. ° 


132-134 Lake Street, Chicago 
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They Have a Tone 















mechanism of one of our 
Bicycle Bells. Very sim- 


Emblenis of Beauty. 


of excellence the world over. “ W facturer. Special price 
Send postal for booklet to the Other makes cheaper. 


New Departure Bell Co. Bristol,Conn.U.S.A 








CLIMAX CYCLE MFG, CO. 196 LaSalle 






JB.COLT & CO., 
115-117 NASSAU ST. 
AND 59 FIFTH AVE. 








ictures three times larger in a to size. 
oading. 


thats Ait Their Ove. | Climax Cycles 


ple, perfect, and cannot Excel All Others. 
out of order. Only one of 16 Embody all modern improve- 
ecrene styles. The standard = ments. Buy direct from manu- 


hand wheels #10up 


St. Chicago. 
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“The Aeolian affords a grand orchestra for every home.” 
ALBERT ROSS PARSONS, Pres. College of American Musicians. 






HE AEOLIAN 


and the 
Summer Home 















It would be very delightful if 
you could have an orchestra in 
your summer home to provide 
music for the entertainment of 
your family and your guests. It 
would be pleasant, but it would be 
inconvenient in many ways and 
decidedly too expensive for a ma- 
jority of people. The next best thing 
to an orchestra is an Aeolian—properly 
played the Aeolian approaches an or- 
chestra more nearly than does any other 
single instrument. 

The répertoire of music that can be obtained s 
for the Aeolian is practically unlimited. Operatic selec- Tae 
tions, Overtures, Symphonies, Concertos, Sonatas, Fugues, iE 
Nocturnes, the Standard Oratorios, Popular and Sacred Songs, and over one kit 
thousand different selections of Dance Music are included in the music catalogue. tk 

A person entirely without musical skill can learn to play the Aeolian with a 
few days’ practice. It is the ideal instrument for a summer home. Prices from 
$210 to $1200.00. Catalogues upon application. 






























THE AEOLIAN COMPANY 
18 West 23d Street * * »* New York 
GEO. WHIGHT & CO., General Agents, 225 Regent Street, Londoa. 
The M. Steinert & Sons Co., Cor. Boylston and Tre- | Kohler & Chase, 26 O'Farrell St., San Francisco,Cal, 
mont Sts., Boston, Mass. Sanders & Stayman, 13 N.Charles St., Baltimore, Md. ee 
The M. Steinert Sons Co., Providence, R. IL 4 934 F. St., Washi on, D.C, 28 










- “« — New Haven, Conn, F, J. Schwankovsky, 238 Woodward Ave., Detroit, 
“ a oa — The B Dreher’ Sons Co., 371 Superior St., Cl 
orcester, s i 2ve- 
sa “* Lowell, Mass. 4 
« “ — Portland, Me. ‘The Whitney&Currier Co:,219 Summit St., T oledo,O. 
a “ Bridgeport, Conn. The Pratte Piano Co., 1676 Notre Dame St., Mon- 
C. J. Heppe & Son, 1117 Chestnut St., Phila., Pa. treal, Canada. 
Lyon & ly, Chicago, A. & S. Nordheimer, Toronto, Canada. 
_Cluett & Sons, 49 State St, Albany, N.Y, .L. Orme & Son, Otta 


wa, Can. 
River St., Troy, N. Y. alter D. Moses & Co., Richmond, Va. 
D.H.Baldwin & Co., 158 W. Fourth St.,Cincinnati,O. | W. H. Johnson Co., Ltd., Halifax, N.S. 
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J. HEALY & CO., 


156 West 23d Street, New York City, 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


Fine Bedding, Couches, Brass 
and Iron Beds. 





The Judgment 
of Thousands 


cannot be gainsaid, especially when it 
remains unchanged year after year, and 
when every one to whom the subject is 
properly presented joins in upholding it. 


4,000 
Emerson Pianos 





























are sold every year. Every one of these 


would bring a testimonial if it were 
asked for. Every one of 4,000 people 











know each year that the Emerson is as 
near perfection as it is now possible 
to make a musical instrument. They 


know about its beautiful, lasting tone, 
its artistic cases, its moderate price. 
Wouldn't you like to know about them, 


> 


‘ . : too? 
This handsome brass bed, size 4 ft. 6 inches wide, 


11-inch pillars, only $23.50. One 4 ft. 6 inch 
Border Spring, especially adapted for Brass or Enamel 
Beds, Upholstered in Moss. Elastic Rattan Edges. 
Best quality Japanned Steel Springs, only $7.50. 
One 4 ft. 6 inch 40 Ibs. pure South American Horse- 
hair Drawings, extra quality fancy tickings, only $17.50. 
No extra charge to make mattress in two parts, but 
should weigh 5 lbs. more than mattress made in one part. 


Healy's Self-opening and Secret-Box Couch. 


EMERSON PIANO CO., 


92 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK. 
116 Boylston Street, BOSTON, MASS, 
218 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO, ILL. 


PIANOS 


Where no dealer sells our pianos, we send them on approval 
at our risk and expense. Easy payments if desired. Old piano 
taken in exchange. Never mind how far away you live, write us 
a postal card for full information. It may save you $50 or $100. 


IVERS & each via Cco., 
114 Boylston St., ~ - Boston, ‘Tass. 


& Edison Phonographic News 


Tells where and how you can procure, cheaply, 
A PHONOGRAPH or a KINETOSCOPE 
A Revelation in a Box Couch. The great money-earning wonders. Sample copy, 10c. 
THE OHIO PHONOGRAPH CO., Cincinnati, 0. 

A description of this Couch can show only a few - 
advantages that may be seen by a a Sel 
The self-opening Appliance is a marvel of simplicity. ’ 

Every vr roe Se a that the greatest objection ROGERS STATUETTE GROUPS 
to a Box Couch has been the weight of the top. The For Interior Decoration 
Self-opening Appliance removes that objection, as it Over 40 subjects, $6 to $20 each. 
positively raises the fop itself. The price of Couch Send five 2-cent stampe for Illustrated Catalogue. 


shown in above cut is only $21.00. It is 28 inches Rogers Statuette Co 442 Pearl St., 
* ° ew York. 




















wide, 6 ft. 6 inches long. Upholstered in Moss and 
Hair. Extra soft. Best quality of Japanned Steel 
Springs, covered in plain or figured denims. , - 

Our Self-opening Appliance can be attached to | SAVE 


any Box Couch. Price of Self-opening Appliance, Wael tl-; ce. G LAS S E 5 


complete, $4.00. 


Samples of our different styles of coverings, which by using our patent Improved Eye-Glass, Reel, neat 

little device by which cord attac to glasses is co’ up in- 

we have in all the latest designs, cheerfully forwarded | pose ett teaie. Cas Gak Ween ot ies ay 

when requested. Send for Catalogue. them. Sent prepaid, black linen cord, 25 cts.; silk, 35 cts. 
J. HEALY & CO., 


Special inducements to agents. on aa on ao. Send for circular 
aot uaded. KETCHAM & MCDOUGALL (Est. i832), 
refun ° c 1832, 
156 West 23d Street, - New York City. ™ 198 Broadway, NY : 
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“HE rich, full tone of the Vose Piane has proven such an attraction-to | 
the great musicians of the day that it requires no great stretch of the | 
imagination to fancy the spirit of the famous composer Liazt enjoying its 


wonderful harmonies as produced by an expert pianist. 

Would you know these indescribable beauties of the Vese tone? Call 
at one of the many agencies for these pianos located throughout the coun- 
try, or, better, make it a lasting pleasure by placing one in your own home, 
Sold on monthly payments and delivered, freight prepaid, at your house. 

For catalogue and full information apply to 


VOSE & SON'S PIANO CO., 


i74 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 








IN EVERY 


M U SIG HOUSEHOLD 


‘Regina 
MUSIC BOX 


A WONDERFUL INSTRUMENT 


> 1000 Tunes 


the most exquis- 

a brilliancy of 

some wonwer ualed byany Swiss 
x 


as 
it to get out of ander, ihighin 
ornamental and runs from 10 to 30 min- 
utes with one winding. 


Plays All Your Favorite Music, 


includingselections fromthe latest comic 
one, Loy songs, dance music, etc. 

The e discs are metal and are prac- 
tieally ‘indestructibie 





: ae a 


Hotels these boxes 
furnish delightful entertain- 
ment for the guests. They are 
also made with an automatic 
attachment, so that they only 
play when .* coin is dropped 

to them. Used in Doctors’ 
and Dentists’ offices they make 
the patients’ visits a pleasure. 
e prices of these boxes 
lace them within reach of 
everybody. 
Boxes from 812 to 8100 
Sold by all Music Dealers. 
Send for handsome illustrated 


catalogue. 
REGINA B Sees be co., 





PADEREWSKI 


New York, December 30th, 1895. 


Note Accord,” is a very ingenious 
one, and I think it of great value to all students of music, as it will teach in 


Mr. F. H. DANIELS, New York. 
Dear Sir :—Your invention, the “ 


“ object lesson” form ali the princip 
of all the clefs, both ancient and modern; 
as the modulations, my inves cc in harmony, and 8 wi pp 
prove invaluable to all teachers and students in their work. 
Siew will meet with the success your invention 
‘Ys 


scales, as w 


Book of testimonials, containing autograph letters from the most celebrated 


KKKKK KKH 
writes: 


iples of harmony, givin Synge coe and pre- 


all the chords, 


deserves, I sana h-~ 
(Signed) L. J. PADEREWSKL 


A 
A 


A 
rAN 
& 


Qui a artists, willaccompany Note Accord. Price, in Celluloid and Velvet, $1.25; in 
The ckest W y Cardboard, 50 cents. Remit postage stamps, money order, etc. 


to Learn Music The Note Accord Co., 26 D W. 27th St., N.Y. City. 
2222 BDPDDDDDaD?DD?? P27 P8527 EEE 


pppppppppppeeeeceaaeed 


& 








EUGEN D’ALBERT: From fullest conviction I declare them 
to be the best Instruments of America. 

DR. HANS VON BULOW: I declare them the absolutely best | 
in America, 

ALFRED GRUNFELD: I consider them the dest Instruments | 
of our Times. 

P. TSCHAIKOVSKY: c 
a rare sympathetic and noble Tone Color and perfect action. 


BALTIMORE: 22 & 24 E. Baltimore St.; NEW YORK: 
148 Fifth Ave.; WASHINGTON: 1422 Pennsylvania Ave., 
N.W.; CHICAGO: Lyon & Healy, Sole Agents, Wabash Ave. 
and Adams St. 
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Combines with great Volume of Tone | 





PLATE & 100: JNVITATINS 


CARDS ONLY oh Fn ‘S ‘ ” 
4 corte (2 # SYRACVSE'NY co 
STERLING SILVER ® Toitst, Desk, 
DANIJEL Low, Salem, Mass. 


“WARTS, ese 
CHOCOLAT Sold a7 - Sigg 


and half pound tins. 


PRIESTLEY’S BLACK DRESS 


in NOVELTIES and plain weaves are fc wr sale at the leading Dry-Goods 
Houses. You can rely upon them 

The genuine are — on the sab dge with the makers’ name 
(B. Priestley & Co.). 











OU will find our colossal stock of Diamonds finest in the 
city. CLARK & CO., 859 Broadway, N. Y. 
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RIVATE « CARRIAGES 


for the season of 1896 are rema 

ably attractive from an archite 
ural point of view. To those 
siring individuality in construct 
we respectfully invite inspection 
our latest designs. We are now 
abled through radical changes in (0), 
business to offer vehicles of the his 
est grade at prices deemed hith« 
impossible. 

he 30 years’ experience of \; 
Ferdinand French, the manager 
this concern, has enabled him, 
the introduction of the latest 
most economic methods of ma 
facture, to offer their specially 
signed and perfectly made plea 
carriages at remarkably attractiy: 
prices. 

Ss ial photographs, descripti: 

and prices on any desired kind 
vehicle furnished on  applicati 











Correspondence solicited, 


Che French Qarriage Qo, 
83-85 Summer St., 
BOSTON. 


There’s genuine comfort in 


Renwood = Rugs 


For Ocean Travel, Yachting, Camping, etc. 


Cut well down the front, they slip on and off more easily than 
acoat. Equipped with special fasteners. No buttons—no strings. 
Woven of soft, fleecy wool, in attractive colorings, extra thick— 
but remarkably light weight. A delightfully comfortable gar 
ment, and a thorough protection against cold and drafts. Ke- 
quires no ‘‘tucking-in,” and the wind cannot disarrange it. 
Makes travelling a luxury in any weather, Just the thing for 
driving, and the handiest and most useful wrap imaginable for 
all outing use, on steamships, for yachting, camping, etc. 


Illustrated Circular, prices, and samples of goods sent FREE. 


THE KENWOOD MILLS, xAk?43k. 
WE HAVE NO AGENTS 


but sell direct to the consumer 
at wholesale prices. Ship any- 
where for examination before 
sale. Everything warranted. 100 
styles of Carriages, 90 styles of 
Harness, 41 styles of Riding 
Saddles. Write for catalogue. 


fe poy Hand- Pa a Elkhart Carri d 
._ aa . ar rriage an 
and Foot Power yy Fam, Harness Mfg. Co., Elkhart, Ind. 


TRICYGLES |= + | “THWORKSHOP EU 


: FAY MFG. CO., 80 Pine St. Elyria, 0. YOUR 




































) Men, Ladies and |p 



















With oO of Barnes Wood and Ly Working 
OT capt sapeetetly com: 














Machines FX ly com- 
use steam 
ky, Winoth in allt | rofit on product. 
¢ onl comp line of such machines 
ave oe + oad _twenty years, 
Send tor catal 


WF 4 JOHN BARNES CO., 
fi brut St.. Rockford. His- 









In Steel, Composite, Bronze, and Wood. 
Marine Engines and Boilers. Vapor, Steam, and Elec- 
tric Launches; Row Boats, Canoes, Sailing Yachts. 
Prices and Work Guaranteed. Send 10c. for Catalogue. 


Racine Boat Mfg. Co., ‘* Box D,”’ Racine, Wis., U.S.A. 






RACINE. WIS., Sta. A. 
REGISTERED ™ wy jg tg VEHICLES inet la ? : oo 
SHETLAND J. ai et Y noosa ee | HARPER Ss CATALOCUE, 
MAQUOKETA, IOWA. A descriptive list of over 3000 volumes, will be sent to 
PONIE Write for hat You Want, . . 
Enclosing stamp for Price-List. | any address on réceipt of Ten Cents in stamps. 
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OME ONE asks 


‘“*Can we have too much 
of a good thing ?"’ 





Certainly not, if the 
thing happens to be 
either of 


THE ee BRAND 


HIGH - BANDED 
FOLD COLLARS 


Your Dealer 
Will Supply You 


Write for our new 
catalogue (free). 


CLUETT, COON & CO., 


Makers 
Factories : TROY, N. ¥, 


2 ROOTS 
BZ rates i mn VOLIESTANDARD 
“ec | | fie UNDERWEAR 


convenient 
garter that ever 
encircled a man’s leg. Can’t Always growing in favor for 40 years, and 


now acknowledged the best and most luxur- 


unless you want it to. The most ious underwear made for men, women and 
fastidious men are the ones 
best Pleased with the looks, § children, ; and sold at a sensible price t vt vt 


feng the wear, of the MADE IN HIGHEST GRADES OF 


Natural Undyed Wool Real Camels Hair 
Australian Lambs Wool Liama Wool 
Australian Wool Saxony Wool 
} Medicated Scarlet Wool India Cashmere 
ROOT’S 


SILK GARTER } 7 | \/ O ry 
(TRADE-MARK REGISTERED.) 
It’ sy to adjust and-it hold ' : 
the stocking just where it bev S T A N D A R D 
t . hms the best 
sir ciate wes, tae pce weonly § | BAU7N DER WEAR 
25c. a pair. 


Ask your dealer for Root’s make, and look 
Your furnisher has the BRIGHTON in your favorite “a 
color; or will be sent by mail on receipt of price—25c. for this trade-mark on each garment. 


—,. SUSPENDER 00., 431 Market Street, PHILADELPHIA. 
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silanti: 


ps Underwear 


adapts true hygienic principles to everyday needs. Ascomfort- & 
able as your skin—and keeping the temperature of the body 
normal—it induces good health. As durable as it is possible for 
underwear to be. Endorsed by all physicians. This 7rade 
Mark, stamped on every garment, protects you against imitations. 
Send for Catalogue and our new book entitled ‘Modern Underwear and 


How to Wear It’’—Free. 
HAY & TODD MFG. CO., Ypsilanti, Mich. 









DRESS 
REFORM 
TRADE! 

























Brilliantee 
and 


Azalee Cloths. 


Among the many beautiful things in light- 
weight French fabrics designed for smart ee ae kes 
washable frocks, nothin i ind 3 Wyman Block, 
stands higher in fashion’s Curtis & Spindel! Co, ®° WE. ine 
favor, and few prove so COLORADO PYRITES RINGS 
altogether satisfactory as in Solid Gold, vend: 00 each. 
these very chic cottons. A ~ Tr caplogee a tal 
trifle heavier than Organ- nan a BELL 
die or Dimity, they are wn iear ont Bani’ Sewsten, 
24. quite appropriate for a cool 

Registered Trade Mark. day gown. They are print- 

ed with all the daintiness of design and 

beauty of coloring in which French printing 

excels. Price 35c. a yard. We are showing 
very full assortments of these, also Organ- 
dies, Linen Lawns, Dimities, Linen Batistes, 
and other desirable high-grade wash dress 
fabrics. 


James McCutcheon & Co., 
‘The Linen Store,’’ 


14 West 23d St., New York. English-Made Brass and Iron Bedsteads 


(Ga. IN UNIQUE DESIGNS. 





SEAMLESS HEEL 


ELASTIC STOCKINGS 


FOR VARICOSE VEINS, WEAK KNEES AND 
ANKLES, LAME AND SWOLLEN JOINTS. 
Order direct from our factory, we’can save 

you 50 per cent. and make them to your 
measure. Send for directions for self-meas- 

















M Wit NER os These bedsteads add beauty and cheerfulness to th 
i Bedchamber, and are restful, cleanly, and economical 
i ia RN N EN a 0) ft LDED. Catalogues and Price-Lists on request. 
HOSKINS & SEWELL, 
16 East 15th Street, . NEW YORK. 
ENGLAND: London, Birmingham. 
Come — away the old, buy the new, 
Light in running and in cutting true. 
#Ask for CLAUSS BRAND for the best. 
: U may be sure they’ll stand the test. 
pes Pant all Shears and Scissors, of the best, give 
hardware dealers. Success, Happiness and Rest. 


GLAUSS SHEAR GO., Fremont, Ohio. 
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NE 


PCLEANER 


x ROE MARK . 


(SS ZS 


a 7 WY 
4. SPECIALLY PREPARED 


- §KLOTH” 

=Z=_ that takes the 

% place of polishing- 

== powders, liquids, and 

re ' kindred compounds, 

— as well as of the 

= chamois or other 
dryer. 

A perfect cleaner 

and polisher in one. 

It does not scratch. 

Contains no acid. 


Works wonders. 


jaa 


DAMP, IT CLEANS; DRY, IT POLISHES 


with the brilliancy of absolute newness, Gold, Silver, Plated Ware, Bicycles—all bright metals; cut glass, windows, 
pianos, furniture—all polished surfaces. It cannot soil the hands, however dirty itself. Never needs washing, and 
retains its virtues till worn to shreds. Be sure you get Trade “* WI TCHKLOTH ”’ ™**- All leading stores, or 


ASBURY PAINE MFG. CO., Wayne Junc., Philadelphia, Pa. 


vi 
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1 Flygienic Slumbers. teres 
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No. 136. 
| Iron BED, BRASST RIMMED 
Josh Billings once remarked that ‘*he had read 2 2 
many articles on milk, but the best article he had yet } ; 
seen on it was the cream.” There are many articles er 


designed for inducing “ nature’s sweet restorer, he 
balmy sleep,” but the best yet produced are 


OLIVER BROS. 
Brass and Iron Bedsteads. 


All the world is trying to capture use and beauty in company. You'll find them 
solidly locked together in these bedsteads. They are hygienic in architecture. Their 
strong point is extreme healthfulness. 
polished to the highest degree, and lacquered so as to prevent 
tarnishing They are practically indestructible. 
for generations, yet the cost is trifling. 

REMEMBER, Oliver Bros.’ Brass, Iron and Brass and Iron 
Bedsteads are much in vogue to-day. They 
twenty-years hence, for they are beautiful. 
fashion forever. 
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Made of strong steel lined brass tubing, 


They last 


will be prized 
Beauty makes 


Ask your dealer for Oliver Bros.’ Bedsteads and have him 
send for free Illustrated Catalogue. Send to-day, 
A thing done when thought of is never forgotten. 


OLIVER BROS., LOCKPORT, N. Y. 





eerie ate 


Fine Bedding, Spring Beds, 
Brass and Iron Bedsteads, 
Down Quilts, Cushions, etc. 








Illustrated Catalogue free if you mention Harper's Magazine. | 


CHAS. P. ROGERS & CO., 


264 and 266 Sixth Avenue, cor. 17th St., 


NEW YORK. 


qf Sole Agents for Fisher Brown Co., Birmingham, Eng. 
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SIDNEY SQUIRES & CO., 











SQUIRES’ 


SorA BEDs 


ARE STANDARD. 





The Leading Sofa Bed on the 


Market for Years. ; 


Nothing but the best materials are 
used, and we guarantee our goods su- 
perior to all others for comfort, elegance, 
and durability. Can be taken a// apart 
by any one. 

WE PAY THE FREIGHT. 
Write 
for Catalogue 
and Prices. 


MANUFACTURERS, 
825 TREMONT STREET, 
BOSTON. 
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rough counters. 


THEN WHY NOT WEAR THE 


rawr STOCKINGS ? THEY FIT 


and there are no bunches or perceptible seams in them. They are the only 
stockings constructed in accordance with the shape of the human foot. 


SHAW STOCKING CO., ‘%#iXSS* 


Sold by the trade generally. ¢ 
Descriptive Price-List to any applicant. 


u will admit that it is quite as indispensable to comfort 
that a stocking should fit and be without bunches and percep- 
tible seams as it is that a Shoe should fit and be without protruding pegs 











And 





There was a crooked man, and he 


walked a crooked mile, 


And he found a crooked Hair-Pin 


against a crooked stile; 
if to see this pin yourself you 
happen to insist, 


Just buy the CUPID Hair-Pin, 


you'll find 


It’s in the TWIST. 


By the makers of the 
famous DELONG 
Hook and Eye. 


RICHARDSON 
& DeLonc 
Bros., 
Philadelphia. 





‘Better than Rubber 


| ABSOLUTELY ODORLESS 


|The New Success —A Perfect Dress Shield. 


ome 


DRESS SHIELDS 


| ‘These are the only 
| Dress Shields made 
without Rubber or 
Guttapercha that are 
absolutely odorless, 
| and entirely imper- 
vious to perspiration. 


Impervious 
10 
Perspiraticn 





They are lighter 
by half than any 
other shields. 

They do not dete- 
riorate by age, and 
will outwear rubber or stockinet shields; therefore 

| are the most economical. Lighter by half than others, 
For sale by all first-class dealers, or Send 25c. for 
Sample pair to 


| MO EVP. 1 Canal St., New York. 








** just as good, 


DAVIDSON RUBBER COMPANY, 
19 Milk Street, Boston, Mass. 


FOR 40 YEARS THE 


“DAVIDSON” SYRINGES 


Have been the Standard for 


QUALITY AND DURABILITY. 
Their Reputation is World-wide. 


If you cannot obtain ‘ Davidson” Syringes, Atomizers, Nip- 
ples, etc., of your Druggist or Dealer, don’t take any said to be 
” but write to us. Catalogue sent free on request. 
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Sample mailed on receipt of $2.00. 
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Mantel Catalogue Free. 
Furniture Catalogue Free. 
Office Catalogue Free. 


We price goods at our depot or at yours. 
Established 1836. Capital, $1,000,000.00 
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Club Men 


enjoy life, so can others who 
get what they want at reason- 
able prices. Our 


Mantels, Grates, 


TILING, GAS LOGS, ETC. 


in Design, Workmanship, Fin- 
ish and low prices give eminent 
satisfaction. 


$12.00 to $300.00 


for complete outfits with printed 
directions for local mason. 


The Robert Mitchell 


Furniture Co. 
CINCINNATI, O. 








SA ING IN A COLD 
COUNTRY. 


Captain John Irving 
(Mgr. of Can. Pac. Nav. 
Co.), who resides in Vic- 
toria, B. C., secured six 
Jackson Ventilating 
He wrote, Feb. 9, ’85, ‘‘ The 





Grates in Nov. 
grates are more economical than any other in use 


5 Ot 


here. Each heats thoroughly a room 20 ft. by 20 
ft.; and the fresh, warmed, outdoor air they sup- 
ply does away with any draughts usual with other 
open fires.’’ On March 19, ’96, he wrote: *‘ I have 
pleasure in informing you that the Ventilating 
Grates have given complete satisfaction in every 
way, and have never needed any repairs. I heat 
my whole house with them, with exception of hall.”’ 

The Jackson Ventilating Grates give four 
times the heat of other open fires. They will each 
heat two or more rooms in zero weather. They 
will heat a residence in midwinter with two-thirds 
the fuel of a furnace. Ifa cellar heater is already in 
place, one grate will heat the residence spring and 
a CATALOGUE A forwarded on application. 


EDWIN A. JACKSON & BRO. 
50 Beekman St., New York. 
ti” Agents in most large cities. 
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A Valuable Booklet— 


“What People Should 
Know About Finishing 
Hardwood Floors” 


should be in the hands of ev one that 
has a hardwood Floor. Ask for it. 


FINEST 
FINISH 
FOR 
HARD WOOD 
FLOORS & 








S. C. JOHNSON...Racine, Wis. 


Manufacturer 


FINE PARQUET FLOORS. 
Ask f Illustrated Catalogue 
showing designs. 
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Rurifoam 
FOR THE TEETH 


dat DELIGIOUSLY 
yt. ~ FLAVORED 


VAS AS 
SOLD BY ALL 
DRUGGISTS 


EWHoYT&C?: § 
LOWELL _ 3 
MASS. - pas? y 


Cupip’s DISCOVERY of THE CHILDRENS FAVORITE DENTIFRICE. 


FSSSSHSSSSSSSSSSHSHISHSHHSHGGAMAALAMAA AAA 


Colorado’s Gold 


¢¢ @ 

The title of pretty book 
issued by the Gulf Railway 
and the South Park Line. 

Send six cents in stamps 
and mention “Harper’s.” 

Other new publications 
(free) are 
“South Park and the Alpine Pass,”’ 

“Boreas, Breckenridge 
and the Blue.” 


¢@¢ @ 





SA. SLASASSSHSHSSHHO HOH How oom www» 


| (My mamma used Wool Soap.) (1 wish mine had.) 


Woollens win not shrink if 


Wool Soap 


is used in the laundry. 
Wool Soap is delicate and refreshing for bath purposes. 
The best cleanser. Buy a bar at your dealer's, 
RAWORTH, SCHODDE & CO., Makers, CHICAGO. 


EASTERN OFFICES 
68 Leonard St., New York; 8 Chatham &St., Boston. 


Address 


B. L. WIMCHELL, 
Gen. Passenger Agent, 
Denver, Colo. 


SOOSOOOGOGSOSOOGEOVOGOCOOOOOGOSG GOGO GOGH 
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Class Cemetery Work 


AT A MODERATE PRICE. 





3. 
= 


The best, and only the best. 














THE BEST 
That igh 
AND ONLY a eee mall 
THE BEST. | We offer you the variety of stone 





best suited to the special requirements 
of your order, wrought into enduring 
- beauty by the best sculptors, 
And all at a moderate price. 
We manufacture from Quincy, West- 
erly, Barre, and all leading 
granites, and as we Sell direct 
to consumers we save the 
latter all middlemen’s profits. 
All our work is guaranteed, 
no charge being made if not 


strictly according to contract. 
SPECIAL NOTICE.—It must not be supposed that the illustrations which we publish 
with our advertisements represent, necessarily, our most admirable designs. 


fact is that those we print are intended chiefly as suggestions. We gladly send 
choice drawings, however, on application by those in want of high-class monuments. 


Write us for list of cemetery work erected by us in all parts af the United States and Canada, also for designs and estimates. 


_ THOMAS & MILLER, ai Mass., U.S. A. — 





Bicycle Locking 
forHome Holder 


y% where whee! is kept, 
and serves as a safety deposit 
for the Bicycle. The Whee! 
locks to Holder and is held 
ato w pright. The Holder 
9 turn loc wall or object 
and covers up mode of attach- 
ment, making safety abso) ute- 
ly sure, Made eithe 
Floor, Wall Holder sells for $2.00; 
Floor Holder $2.50. Try dealer or 
we send on receipt of price. Send 
for Catalogue. Safety .Co., 
65 8. Cana! Street, cago, 


Spencer 
Brake 


is invisible and weighs only 
a few ounces, yet it gives a 
rider absolute control of the 
wheel. It applies to the 


crank-axle, and is operated Beeman’s— THE ayn 
by turning the handle. It rs Pepsin Gum 


is unbreakable. 
“i . m 2 CAUTION. —See that the 
Examine it, or write for name me Beeman is on each 


particulars, before purchas- The P Perfection of 
ing your wheel, as we fur- Chewing Gum 
nish it on certain high-grade And a Delicious Remedy for 
wheels without extra charge. i acstteaiomeemen. 
2S THE SPENCER BRAKE CO., ge oey abet, Cleveland, 0.” 
140 Chambers St., New York. 








8 Lake St., Cleveland, 0. 
popes Biter Lenn, 


JARPER’S NEW CATALOGUE, thoroughly revised, classified, and 
indexed,will be sent by mail to any address on receipt of ten cts. 
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- 
THROUGHOUT 


The Leading Characteristic of 


larger facilities or greater resources, than the makers 
of this wheel, who employ every advantage 
with wisdom and experience to turn out a 
machine thorough throughout, perfect 
in every detail—the rivaled but not 
equaled ORIENT. Records and 
Riders attest its superiority. 
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Catalogue 
Free. 
























OW NW 7a Wz , 
EJeeseaseay SANGER 
ay made the 
unpaced 
mile rec- 
ord 2.003 
on the 

Orient, 

and some 


famous 


work has 
been done | 
on it by .... CONN BAKER, 3 Li 
WALTHAM MFG. COMPANY, Le 
240 Broadway New York. — 
Chicago, Boston, Detroit, Philadelphia, Brooklyn, New York. 
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Sa olumbia Bicycles 
Standard of the World 


— 
Ge a cee — 


pt | LAF 

















The Columbia Nameplate is a guarantee of quality 
such as is furnished with no other bicycle. % #* 
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PAPAS $4.44444444444444444 
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4.444444 Sym mtee 


$.4.4.4444945bosssesesesessesesesseseseseseeseeseseseds die 


No one concern makes 
the best Bicycles in the 


world © # # # # & 


No one make of bicycle has a monopoly of 
quality or superior devices. Some excel in 
one particular, others in another. There are 
many grades of bicycles, and grade is not to be 
determined by price we we wt wt He KH HH 





is the peer of any bicycle on the market at any 
price. This product of a modern factory, unequaled 
in its L pare employing the highest mechan- 
ical skill and the best aaah obtainable, is sold at 


$85 A FAIR PRICE $85 


and strictly at one price to all we we we ww uw 


INDIANA BICYCLE COMPANY 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


EASTERN WHOLESALE BRANCH, 339 BPWAY, NEW YORK 
Catalogue free by mail 
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») CLEANLINESS | 
2 COMFORT AND 
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A er’s differs from all other sarsaparillas ' fa AlAs NCR’ 
y rath : 


as light differs from darkness. A 
ie 
dainty book, tells all about it. It issent free on re- | meni 


quest, by J. C. Ayer Co., Low- . 
ell, Mass., makers of Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. : : or TILA NEY | 











Chain 


maketh a merry run. Save half 
the work of wheeling and get twice 
the fun by using Dixon’s mew No. 691 
Cycle Chain Graphite. The slickest 
lubricant ever used on a chain. Made of 
the finest, smoothest graphite—and what 
else experience and experiment have 
proved to be best— 


DIXON’S No. 6091 : The only strictly first 
“| class bicycle lantern on 
Cycle Chain the market 
Graphite 


never gums—won’t hold dust. 
Justthe right size stick to use on narrow 
chains. Send 10 cents for sample stick. 
JOS. DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., 
Jersey City, N. J. 





Send for Catalogue No. 18. 
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ECLIPSE BICYCLES 


STAND THE TEST 


Tom. Winder rode 21,000 miles around the border of the 
United States. 


STARTED AT NEW ORLEANS MAY 14th, 1895, FINISHED THERE DEC. soth, 1895, 
Without a break on any part of Wheel. 





WORE OUT...... 


4 Tires, front wheel 
6 Tires, rear wheel 
3 Cyclometers 

5 Pairs Shoes 

2 Suits Clothing 

18 Pairs Stockings 


ITINERARY...... 
NEW ORLEANS, 


Houston, San 
Antonio, El Paso, 
Puma, Los Angeles, 
San Francisco, 
Sacramento, 
Portland, Seattle, 
Spokane, Kalispell, 
Buford, Grand 
Forks, St. Paul, 
Milwaukee, Chicago, 
Warsaw, Detroit, 
Toledo, Buffalo, 
Bangor, Portland, 
Boston, New York, 
Philadelphia, 
Washington, Norfolk, 
Wilmington, 
Charleston, 
Savannah, Palatka, 
allahassee, 
Mobile, 
NEW ORLEANS. 


Out 274 Days. 















But could not wear out the 


ECLIPSE 
REPAIRS TO WHEEL 


$1.90 


for break in Chain. 


This Wheel was taken from regular stock, not specially made. 
Send for full particulars of this wonderful ride. 


33:;s ECLIPSE WHEELS :::: 
Are Fast, Strong and Tandem ::: Combination Tandem ::: Ladies’ Drop 
Perfectly adjusted.,... and Rational Men’s Road and Race... 


ARTISTIC CATALOGUE FOR THE ASKING. 


ECLIPSE BICYCLE CO., Drawer E., ELMIRA, N. Y. 
BRANCHES: Boston, New York, Philadelphia, Washington, Indianapolis, and Hamilton, Ont. 


De Vee VeVesesesessesesesesesetsetste 
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The perfect, complete 


CYCLING OUTFIT 


For Sale Everywhere. Catalogs free on application. 


MAJESTIC BICYCLE 


Composed of the best material money can buy, made by the best mechanics into a design that is perfection and honestly 
guaranteed. ‘Top-notch of perfection for money cannot make it better. 


PRICE, $85.00. 





MESINGER RATTAN SADDLE 


It’s the rattan makes it what it is, because WOOD-FIBRE cannot stretch or sag and is twice as strong as rawhide. 


HEALTHFUL HYGIENIC 


RATTAN first for strength and durabili- t The pleasure and health of cycling depends 
ty, then felt to soften, then leather to water- . e upon the saddle. This saddle is absolutely 
proof, and a V -shaped aperture to relieve all -_ “= ye rege cannot possibly injure the most 
injurious pressure. $ elicate nerves, and is cool, comfortable, and 

PRICE, $4.00. handsome. , : ? 





A SKIRT TO WEAR 


from morning till night which adjusts in a second by two invisible draw-strings to a perfect 
short or medium length for a woman’s model, or by the same draw-strings into bloomers 


PRICE, $10.00 AND UP. 


HULBERT PNEUMATIC BRAKE 


Fits any wheel, always ready, never injures tire, attaches and detaches in a minute. PRICE, $3.50. 


HULBERT BROS. & CO. 


Men’s and Women’s Sporting Outfits and Costumes, 


26 West 23d St., N. Y. 
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m@ DO NOT BUY A WHEEL. 


Unless your dealer puts on, without extra charge, 


A Duplex Safety Saddle 


Every dealer and agent wil! furnish it if you insist. Why take the old style saddle 
which hurts, when you can get the new, which does not hurt? 





eee The. ee 
Duplex Spring 
The weight of the rider rests 
first on the inner loops ; these 
yield downward, hollowing out 
like an easy chair, until the 
weight is born in part by the 
larger outer loops, and the 
whole spring is in action, con- 
forming to the body of the 
rider and following every 
change of position without un - > * “SS 
due pressure at any particular <a No Pressure 
point, and with no pressure . . 
whatever abong the center. No Soreness 
Springs are covered first with a CUSHION OF SOFT e 
FELT, then with the Best of Leather, SHAPED TO FIT a © No Injury.... 
THE BODY. 


THE ONLY SADDLE MADE THAT A MAN OR WOMAN CAN RIDE WITHOUT 


DANGER OF SUFFERING SERIOUS AND LASTING INJURY 
Sent Prepaid on Receipt of Price, $4.00. 
Send for illustrated and descriptive circular containing endorsements 
of physicians and riders. 


DUPLEX SADDLE CO., 2° Sovts Cunzon Sto. ILL. 














“Ruilt to Fit’ ’ 


therefore 


Fit to Rid 
GARFORD SADDLES are “Built to Fit,” therefore afforda 
comfortable and steady support to the body. Fast riders un- 
derstand this. That is why the big majority of them ride 
GARFORDS—6o per cent. of all races during ’95 were won on 
Garford Saddles. Garford Spring Saddles for ordinary 


‘ riding are peerless. DemandaGarford. Booklet free. 
Bicycle Saddle. GARFORD MFG. CO., 


LARGEST BICYCLE SADDLE MANUFACTURERS IN THE WORLD, 
ELYRIA, OHIO, 


LISA, AAAS eee. 
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A Pointer Ss. Ta... # 


on Tires. Dean No-Puncture 


Resilient—Fast—Light. Absolutely Puncture Proof. 








No Repair Kit. No walking home. 
Looks the same as any other tire. 


Send for our Descriptive Booklet. 


DEAN TIRE CO., * f07.5"" 
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“There’s a AKiclmond in the field.” 


RICHMOND. 


For further particulars address Richmond Bicycle Co., Richmond, Ind. 


Eastern Branch: 97 Chambers Street, New York. 





Strictly up to date. Every practical 
modern idea used in their construction. 


Narrow Tread. Large Tubing. 
Large Balls and Bearings. 
Detachable cranks; patent barrel hubs, requir- 
ing but one oiling a season; ball holders in all 
bearings which are absolutely dust proof; ad- 
justable handle-bars; guaranteed in every par- 
ticular byan old house of established reputation. 


$100 Wheel for $4755 
Gothams - - - $40 and $50. 
Manhattan, 28 in. - - $60. 
SCHOVERLING, DALY & GALES, 
302 Broadway, N. Y. 
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From the days of the 
Warwick Knight, 
Whose fame and J 
honor bright, | 
Made them of men supreme, ( 
By deeds that 
wonderous seem. 
Up to the present time 
This name's stood 
forth sublime, 
Descended now tothe 


Warwick Wheel, 
at nineteenth 
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WARWICK CYCLE M'F'G CO. <S 


Somes SPRINGFIELD. MASS. ‘sxs3 | 
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: D MY ADVICE ' 
“To You IS-RIDE IT" 


| 





CHICAGO. BUILDERS yew yore 


Ls N.WELLS ST 36 WARREN ST. 


(ea 
+ 2... Gladiator" rd 


A committee of nine mechanical 
= loyed by the Edward P. Allis a 
Milwaukee, Wis., the most skillful manu- 














world, after examining and testing 36 diff- 
om makes of hie high . 

cycles, t 
<= most scien- 


facturers of engines and machinery in the ‘ 


\\ HONEST 
‘BICYCLES 


EA Us 
ee) $ 00 
was placed, for the NAS 4/ 15=. 


=> the members 
: and employes of that Material $100 
2 company. | ; 
(TRADE MARK ] No test so severe and Construction Unexcelled 





thorough as this has ever 


buyers can be guided eon) ny! Finish 


been made. Prospective 
aefeny by this decision. Write for Catalogue. n@ 
“Gladiator” is truly a “Wheel of Perfection.” «SEND FOR CATALOGUE... 
GLADIATOR CYCLE WORKS 
109-115 W. Fourteenth Street, Chicago. it4 QUEEN CITY CYCLE CO. 


SCBPODPDODS Buffalo, N. Y. 
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IVER JOHNSON- iss’ i 


beauty? Why, they make a fork crown and 

y- neck all one piece, a single forging, bored out. 
It’s expensive, but there isn’t another like it in 
the world for absolute strength and rigidity ; 
and the entire head of the frame is made in the 
same way. ‘Those flush joints, too, are the 
neatest and strongest yet, but I can’t remem- 
ber all the points off-hand, so you had better 
send for their free art catalogue. 


THE IVER JOHNSON’S ARMS & CYCLE WORKS 
of Fitchburg, Mass., have a world-wide reputation and experi- 
ence as expert metal workers on an ' 
Our line of Fitchburg Cycles enormous scale, making their name 
are also shown in free art catalogue. on a bicycle a guarantee of perfection. f 


> 
) Can Goa» lan) (os “7 on Ce) le» 
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Superb in workmanship, construction, 


finish ;—unsurpassable. 
Nine styles. For ladies and girls, men and boys. 
THE CRAWFORD MFG. CO., Makers. 
Factory and Mais Offices: HacanesevT E>. St 
Z Ew Yor« Crty—70 & 72 Reade St. 
Branch Houses: } §. Lovrs—60s North Fourth St 


BiceLow & DowseE Co., Boston, New England Agents. CHAS. J. STEBBINS, 103 Reade St., N. in 


Metropolitan Agent. 


- o> 
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The BANNER BICYCLE LAMP 


$3 50 —s Throws a powerful, broad light, and by 
° ' , special arrangement of lens illuminates 
Delivered anywhere — eS ground to perfection. 


n United States. 





Ln aed 


Te AsO 
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Wind Proof. 
Will not Jolt Out. 
No Solder to [lelt. 
All Parts Removable: 
Fills on Outside Oil Fount. 
Solid Brass, Heavily Nickeled. 
Burns kerosene in cot- j y Wilt net Smoke Up. 
ton-packed fount. —— , Easy to Take Apart. 
No splashing. Sa 
5% inches high. fe 3 Easy to Put Together. 


Weight, 12 ounces. A Perfect Road Iluminant. 
Handsome Jewell side 


lights. 


Spenser 


Your dealer should have them; until he 
has will send, carriage paid, for $3.50 to any part of the United States. 


PLUME & ATWOOD MANUFACTURING Co. 
New York, > - = Boston, - - - Chicago. 
FACTORIES: Waterbury and Thomaston, Conn. 
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POWEEPIL, 
PENETRATING LIGHT! 


Once Lighted — Always Lighted. 


The highest wind or the roughest road will 

not extinguish it. An ornamental lamp, finished 

in black and nickel (like coach lamp) or in full nickel. 
Free booklet tells all about it. 


THE BRIDGEPORT GUN. IMPLEMENT COMPANY, 


818-815 Broadway, N. ¥. City. 
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UNION CRACKAJACK II. 


The Patrician Wheel. Be Masgnetized. 
Send for Catalogue. 


BUILT ON A GOLD BASIS. 
UNION CYCLE [iFG. CO., Boston, Mass. 

















We 
Employ 


Thousands 


of responsible persons of both sexes to distribute 
our advertising in part payment for a HIG 
GRADE Acme bicycle. rictly First Class. 
Shipped for examination. No work required until 
bicycle proves as represented. We are the only 
large manufacturers in the country who sell 
direct to individuals. Investigate. Writefor par- 
ticulars to 
F. K. FERNALD, Manager. 
ACME CYCLE CoO., Elkhart, Ind. U.S. A. 


@ecceseecesceos 
Superb“ Smalley’ 


@ Bicycles 

& HAVE NO EQUAL 
eS 

@ 
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Gianfplii> Bicycles 


“Better Than Ever.” 


Finest Workmanship, 
Highest Finish and Tool Steel Bearings. 
Four Elegant Models and a Perfect Tandem. 


Art Catalogue Free. 
CENTRAL CYCLE MFG. CO., 
320 S. Meridian St,, Indianapolis, Ind. 
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All the latest improvements. Aluminum, Silver, 
Maroon and Black enamel finish. Weight, 19-23 lbs. 


Bl 
. Pootker of Pearl ueen” 


for Ladies is Peerless. Mother of 1 Finish. 
Swellest whee! of the year 
Write for Elegant New Catalogue. 


Plymouth Cycle Mfg. Co., Plymouth, Ind. 
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experience can 
produce - that 
money can zs» 
purchasesxe 


Eight new models and their many erclustve improve 
described fn our bandsomelp ilneteated ice eales | ay 


Remington Arms Co., 313-315 Broadway, Rew-Work, 


Branches: New York, Grand Circle and soth St., Brooklyn, Boston, San Francisco. 
PEL , 
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“The Yellow 
Fellow” 


has all the strength, light- 
ness and beauty that a 
bicycle could have. 








: . . IMPERIAL 
he ’96 Stearns outshines Ibs: bealthfaldelightotic.” 
all former models. v of the one hundred thou- - 


Write for catalogue. 


Pie 
San Francisco, Cal. Toronto, Ont. 


Buffalo, N. Y. CATALOGUE FREE 


Tinkham Cycle Co., New York City Agents, 
306-310 W. soth St. 


( sand happy possessors. 
E. C. Stearns & Co., Makers, Syracuse, N.Y. 


AMESS FROST 
COMPARY, 
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HARTFORD Single -T ube 

Tires are the standard sin- 
gle-tubes. Their success has 
caused a host of imitations. 
But who will have imitations 
when he can have the genuine? 


iF IT’S A HARTFORD TIRE IT’S RIGHT. 


The Hartford Rubber Works Co. 








New York, Chicago. HARTFORD, CONN. 
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A CERTAINTY al 


Ware por CATALOG, 


| THE BARNES CYCLE COMPAN) 
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OF 4 Bew Wheel, 


erlins Sicyeles y | 


(Falfill Cul Expectations 


SEND FOR ART CATALOGUE —— 
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WHEN a pneumatic tire is ‘* punctured’ e i 
is because something has penetrated to 
the INSIDE of it, and it stands to reason, 
therefore, that the INSIDE of the tire is 
where the puncture should be repaired. 
That’s the peculiar quality about the Dun- 
lop—you can 2 at the inside of it, and when 
you go to do it 





THESE ARE ALL THE TOOLS YOU'LL NEED. 


Dunlops can be had at no extra cost to the 
rider on ail the leading bicycles. 


AMERICAN DUNLOP TIRE COMPANY, 


504-506 W. 14th Street, New York City. 








CHICAGO. TORONTO. 
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+ Palmer Fabric + 


Zi 


Makes a Tire ELASTIC 
¥ EASY RIDING and 
FAST 
(taking less strength to propel) 


Palmer 
Tires 


“dr Are Durable, GUARANTEED 


Not an Experiment, but a Phenomenal 





Success. Tried and proved. 
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MEN. 3 | 00" WOMEN. 


‘¢MADE LIKE A HOWARD WATCH. 
« « « WE MAKE THEM BOTH.” 


’ Catal 
96 Now Seay. 


The E. Howard Watch & Clock Co. 


383 Wastiegten St., Boston. 
41 en Lane, New York. 
34 Washington St., Chicago. 
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se Easy to Mend. 





© They are expensive, 
only found on {igh Grade Wheels. 
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PALMER PNEUMATIC TIRE CO. 
CHICAGO. 


Facts About Pneumatic Tires 
mailed on request. 
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Gendron 
Bicycles 


 Truest Bearings 
Most Rigid Frame 





Ruch 


dnt Podaling 9 ea = AMERICA 


Results from bicycle frames lacking _= B | CY C L al 


ST auetet 4 Gaae atone & ont on Absolutely Unwaverina, 
Sasy-Running“ Gendron” We own the Patent 

The “Gendror p*, has the t truest bearings , y . y 

and mont rie rape iri ora Hincrica€vele Nia. 


Gendron Wheel Co. - - Toledo, Ohio. 
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It’s foolish 


to pay a hundred dollars for a bicycle and endure 
an uncomfortable, perhaps dangerous saddle The 
Sager Pneumatic Bicycle Saddle is the perfection 
of comfort and physical adaptability, as the following 
description shows, and its quality—well, the name 
“Sager” brands it “ Best.” 
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GENTLEMEN'S SADDLE. 


HE SAGER PNEUMATIC BICYCLE SADDLE gives a firm seat, as 
hard or as soft as each rider desires, without sag or any change of 
shape, and the side motion of similar saddles is entirely dispelled. 

It prevents sweating, chafing, and all discomfort, and is especially desirable 
for ladies, for it holds the rider like a chair, the entire weight being sup- 
ported by the bones of the pelvis, which alone touch the saddle. 


s returnable in seven days if 
Price, $7. 00 unsatisfactory. — 
THE SAGER MFG. COMPANY, - Rochester, N. Y. sie Se satan 
Manufacturers of the celebrated Sager Saddles, Beauty Child’s Seat, and other Bicycle Specialties. 
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Without ot 


Any dealer will equip your 
new wheel without addition- 
al expense with the vt Wt Wt 


base 2 
a __ rrearaseanUEEn RATED TLL 


Hunt 


the only saddle built on purely ana- 


. ‘ 3 Dp ys 
ygienic tomical principles, made from models 
: furnished by a medical authority. The two 
cuts above illustrated prove at a glance that 


7 the perfect bicycle saddle has at last been 

2. found. The old style saddle, it is immaterial 

how it was made, or changed, or at what 
price it is sold, is injurious. It sags on the 


U \ side and is sure to injure the rider. 
nequalled eS The Christy Saddle is made of metal, It 


is firm and cannot warp. -It- cannot be 
Comfort. ~ strained. It has large cushioned pads that 
receive the pelvis and sustain the weight of 
m: . the body. It does away with‘all injurious 
First are woven leather strands, pliable -yet tough effects. No chafing, stiffness cf soreness if 
as an Indian bow-thong ; next a layer of fine-quality | the Christy Anatomical Saddle is fitted to 
felt for a cushion; over all a cover of handsome leather. | your bicycle. 


Prepaid for $4.00 to any address. vites — since 


~ CHICAGO 
Many other styles described at length in our catalogue. PHILADELPHIA 
Send for it. 


CATALOGUE FREE. 


HUNT MANUFACTURING CO. VF @QQ@Qe@ 


Box 1139, Westboro, Mass. 
70 
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The Season = SW 
for boating and fishing is now here. re ee ~—_ A 


To make the enjoyment of same 
complete you should have a ‘ey Quel Gainey Gna. 


Mullins’ Stamped and Embossed Sheet Metal Boat. 


These are made in Manganese, Bronze, Aluminum, Copper,.and Galvanized Steel. Artistic 
and new in design. Very durable, practi- 
cally non-sinkable. Low in price. Send 
for catalogue and full description. 


W. H. MULLINS, 


248 Depot St., - = Salem, Ohio. 





PUBLIC +%° PRIVATE BUILDINGS 
SINGLE FLAGS AT WHOLESALE PRICES. 5x8 feet, 


$1.50; 7x4 feet, $2.40; 9x6 feet, $3.70; 12x6 feet, $5.00; 12x3 7 
$5.85. Sent prepaid on receipt of price. Price List of other sizes FREE, 


THE M.C.LILLEY & C9 corusnus ono 


OW F OM POW PFOw Fob 


Poor 





No Fire, Smoke, or Heat. Absolutely Safe. Send for Catalog. 





TRUSCOTT BOAT MFG. CO., Drawer B., St. Joseph, Michigan. 


ta So TOYS 


Ie longs fi ic, Habe Ty five alphabets, Be. 
a r ve 

all wit 5 igares ik Ink a aatiéton’ 

eulars free. SCHW AAD STAMP & Pa SEALCO. te Milwaskes, wi. 











| 


POWELL BROS., | AAA AARRAARAAAeeee 
Shadeland, Pa., VAPOR AG NCH 


No dangerous naphtha or gasoline 

About used. Speed and safety guaranteed. 

Coach, Carriage, and Saddle —i_,—: Engine and helm controlled from 
Horses. Different Breeds bow. _No licensed engineer or pilot 
of Ponies. Holstein and required. 18 to 45 ft, launches, 2, 8, 5, 
Devon Cattle. Largest col- | = 7 and 12 horse-power, now ready for 


lection of different Breeds ; = the market. Send 10 cents in stamps 
|< E 3 for new catalogue. MARINE VAPOk 


of Recorded Live-Stock in 
the World. Encine Co. Jersey City, N N.J 


F.W. KALDENBERG’S SONS, 2 & 4 E. 17th St., “x8 New York, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


FINE MEERSCHAUM 
and BRIAR PIPES. 


O AVOID THE EVIL CONSEQUENCES OF CIGARETTE SMOKING, all addicted to this habit should use a 
GENUINE MEERSCHAUM HOLDER, for it is a natural nicotine absorber, and nullifies all the offensive qualities 
of the cigarette. To disseminate this valued reform, we will send this beautiful Holder, in a fine Case, to any address, 

prepaid and delivery guaranteed, upon receipt of ONE DOLLAR, which is one-half regular value. 
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THE NEW 1896 STYLES — HAND CAMERAS, 


Improved 
Night- Hawk, Bag ists Bo-Peep Extra, 
Improved | ae 
Bo-Peep, aimee pare 
and Others. —— = Send for Catalogue. 
MANHATTAN OPTICAL . 00. | Sees. NEW JERSEY. 


Size 7 in. x 5% in. x 5% in. 
New York Depot 1209 Broadway, near 20th St. 








Grey-Day Photography | 


Is possible only with the high-grade 


FOLDING MONTAUK 


Fitted with Ross Patent Lens (composed : 
of six glasses) and Patent Triplex Shutter. 
Seven styles and prices. 
Descriptive Pamphlet Free. 
"Gg. GENNERT, 22 East 13th Street, New York. ; 


~ THE" MARLBOROUGH 


{ Detective 
Combined } Tripod ; Camera 
Handsomely Finished in Leather. 
Rising Front, Swing Front, 
veering Back, Swing Back. 
‘A Perfect Model of Ingenuity.’’ 
8 x 10, $50.00 5x7, . : $35.00 
64 x 84, 45.00 | 5x7, with Lens and Shutter, 60.00 


SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET. 


E. & H. T. ANTHONY & < CO., 501 Broadway, New York. 


Cameras POCO Cameras 


Are the smallest and most 
complete raade, All Adjustments, 











ALL STYLES—LOWEST PRICES 
EVERYTHING PHOTOGRAPHIC 


At our NEw STORE 


Nos. 60 and 62 East 11th Street, 
Five doors from Broadway.) 
The Scovill & Adams Co. of New York. 


a Sample Ne of The Photogra aphic Tim 
ut 100 handso: — ois aphic illustrations. 


WE ORIGINATE 
Catalogue Free. 


ROCHESTER CAMERA SPO. co. 
2 Aqueduct St., Rochester, “Ny. Y. 
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‘HAMMOND: 
“The Standard of Excellence. 2 
a - e 
Standard ms Cwriter |} @ — roztczaciprint, and cheat the eyes @ 


Of gallery critics by a thousand arts.’ > 
A leading newspaper of Ohio says: “ We 





@ 
’ , | @) must have been inspired by a prophetic view > 

Ae et vin iciction ander allcwcons, || @) ofa t¥Pebar machine after a few months’ we. 20 

stances, and for all work required-of them.” < Did you ever compare a letter written on a 


What more can be said? ) ‘* HAMMOND ” 


with one written on another machine ? 
If not, then send for a specimen, 


nares THE HAMMOND TYPEWRITER CO., 
WYCKOFF, SEAIMANS & BENEDICT, @) 400 East62dSt., = New Yorke 
327 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. - - ' = 


Send for beautifully illustrated pamphlet. 














UNE FIRST wewill give Fifty Dollars to the 
The Trusty, mother submitting to us the best essay of 300 
Time Tried, words on the merits of Babette. Write for particu- 


lars to THE BABETTE CO., 
ane Tested 498 Puta. Bourse, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Send for “Cata- National Absolutely secure Life Insurance at 60% of usual rates. 
logue of Pacts” Be ae MASSACHUSETTS BENEFIT LIFE ASSOCIATION, 


State Street, Boston, Mass. 
Send for Circular. 














WE All you have guessed about life 


» all dif., Venezuela, Bolivia, etc., only roc. 
PAY insurance may be wrong. If _ C ‘all dif, Hayti, Hawaii, etc., onl , 4 a aah | 
wish to know the truth, send for dA S at'go per cent. com. List Fare) C. tegmann, 
POST- “How and Why,” issued by the 5041 Cote Brilliant Ave., St. ag Me 0. 
Penn Mutvat LIFE, 921-3-5 eS eee Smee kdl 


AGE Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. BOOK- “BINDING wel pond materials for 60C. 


Harper's, Scribner's, and Century. 
Clippi bo: t 1 kis d int- | 
Fee ee an cee ee OE Somcea baronies tor | CHAS. MACDONALD & CO., Periodical Agency, 
stamp. News Clippiug Co., Dep't. EF, 304 W. 139th St., N. ¥. 55 Washington &t., Lieage, 


Remington, $25.00 Smith “has 
% -_ ~ 


© Caligraph, to Densmore, 
if >» Hammond, $65.00 Yost, Etc, 














Rentals $3.50 to $5.00 per month. 


SEND FOR CATALOGU E. 


FOUR STORES { 38 Couresq., tomtom; 818 Wyandotte St., Kansas Clty, 


JUST OUT! 


LEHIGH BICYCLES AND 
Universal Crandall Cypewriters No. 3 


Agents Wanted Everywhere 





SS cRANDALL MACHINE @O., GROTON, N. U. 


353 Brosewsy New York 206 Ls Baile Gt, Chicago. 
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The idea that an accountant’s time, unlike that of 
aay other high-priced help, is 


NOT WORTH SAVING 


and that 75 cents will buy all the appliances he re 
quires, is fast passing away. 
have something that will save time, that is mone, 
avoid mistakes, that is important ; 
that is pleasant. 
for it, but allow you to try for yourself before purchas- 
ing, that is fair. 
60 days’ trial offer. 
theory and practice. 


_ FELT & TARRANT MPG. CO,, 5 *° 5° Muasis Zt CHICAGO, 


In the Comptometer we 


relieve the brain, 
We do not ask-you to take our word 


Do not theorize, but write for our 
There is a difference between 











Over 150,000 
Now in Use. 


The best, simplest, and cheapest process 
for duplicating copies of writings or draw- 
ings ever invented. 100 copies from a 
written original or drawing ; '75 copies from 
a typewriter original. Requires no washing 
or cleaning, and saves its cost “over and 
over again in sending out notices. Costs 
but little ($3.00 to $10.00). 

CAuUTION.—Other ¢hings are being made and called 
Simplex Printers. The only way to be sure of getting 


the genuine is to see that yours is the Lawton Sim- 
plex Printer. Send for circulars. Agents wanted. 


LAWTON & CO., 


20 Vesey St., New York, 101 Lake St., Chicago, Ill., or 
132 California St., San Francisco. 

















any TYPEWRITER 
Machines of all makes, new or 
secon and.in perdest condition. 
SOLD m EXCHANGED. 
= Sent with privil g ofexamininy 
7 BICY (ES —_ 
=) class 
pa of all myles: Matchless 
oa © buy. Don’t fail to 
ang be sent free 


a Tupewriter Exchanae gureace 


THE GEM 
PENCIL SHARPENER, 


For Schools and Offices. 


Sharpens both Lead and 
Slate Pencils. 








F. H. COOK & CO., Manufacturers, 
= 


Leominster, 















embraces a greater variety of 
filing devices than any other 


Illustrated and descriptive cat- 
alogue—free—tells everything. 


he Globe Co. ancrsar xe 











TYPEWRITER HEADQUARTERS, 


st., New Y¥: sells all makes under half Don’t 
buy betore writing tote them for un “ 


for note-taking in a few ge 4 
0 an reporting ina few WEEKS. 
shading, no position. 8. 
Wor.p’s Farr AWARD. Leading everywhere. FREE lesson 











and circulars. Write H.M.Pernin, Author, Detroit,Mich. 





bss * Smith 


fm HAVE YOU EXAMINED IT? 


Premier 


Many Improvements Heretofore Overlooked by Other 


Typewriter 


Manufacturers. 





ADDRESS 


IMPROVEMENT THE ORDER OF THE AGE. — 





THE SMITH PREMIER TYPEWRITER G0, Syraouse, W.Y.,U.8.A.| musa" 
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writer should not be spoiled by 

binding with an unreliable or clum- 
sy fastener. The best is none too good 
for you, and I make the best. It is entire- 
ly different from other methods; is thor- 
oughly reliable; binds securely, yet the 
fastening is removable at pleasure. Ask 
your stationer for the ‘*‘ CHALLENGE,”’ 
or send $3.00 for one, postpaid. Manu- 
factured by 


E.L. SIBLEY, Bennington, Vt., U.S.A. 
Circulars on application. 
The No. 4 


(3 >= work with the pen or type- 


DAL) AAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAD AAAAAAAAAAAMAMD 
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Writing Machine 


The of the Yost 
permanent alignment, direct inking, beautiful work, 





distinctive features 


strength, simplicity, and durability, are shown in per- 
fection. in the No; 4 Model which has been proved by 
two years’ use to be the best on the market. 


Catalogue Free. 


Yost Writing Machine Co., 


61 Chambers Street, 50 Holborn Viaduct, 
New York City. London, Eng. 
75 








Machine, | 


Actual Expericnes 


Discounts any amount of talk. 


The Caligraph 


is the simplest and most durable 


Typewriter 


: Our BOOKLET will give you some candid and unsolic- 
ited testimonials that are worth careful considerat‘on. 

Send also for our 1896 CATALOGUE and SAMPLE BOoK 
OF TYPEWRITER PAPERS. 


AMERICAN WRITING MACHINE COMPANY 
237 Broadway, New York, U.S.A. 


ee % KR KK 
* Kxmous. * 


The Franklin Square Library series of cheap but first- 
class fiction nistory, biography and general literature, 
published by Harper & Brothers, New York, is famous. 
In the Franklin Square Song Collection the publishers 
have applied this idea to music, giving for fifty cents in 
each number what would otherwise cost many dollars. 
The music is of the choicest, and the selections have 
been made with care and taste.—Detroit Post. 

Price, so cents; Cloth, $1.00. Address the Publishers 
as above for full contents of the Several Numbers thus 
far issued, with Specimen Pages of Songs for School and 
Home, sent without cost. 








DE POTTER’S FIRST-CLASS ESCORTED PARTIES sail 
in May, June, July, Fall and Winter, for All Parts of 


Also, the ORIENT, MEDITERRANEAN, etc. 
Grand Tour Around the World sails in October 

Inclusive charges. Unequalled arrangements. Old World 

Guide, illustrated, with Programs, free. 

Independent Steamship and Circular Railway Tickets. 

A. De POTTER, 1466 Broadway (cor. 42d St.), New York. 


YOU 
CAN 
GET 
THE 





Facts about the Best Plan of life 
insurance by inquiring of the Hart- 
ford Life and Annuity Ins. Co., of 
Hartford,Conn. Its Safety Fund 
System beats the world. } usual 
cost. Sound. Equitable. Agents 
wanted. Write for particulars. 
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AN 


American Express Co. 


TRAVELERS CHEQUE 


is practically a certified cheque made payable to one’s order, for 
a fixed amount named on its face, in the currency of the country, 
at 20,000 places throughout the world, by an extensive list 
of Bankers and Hotels. 

More available, economical, and secure than Letters of 
Credit, Circular Notes, or other forms of Travelers’ Credit. 

Cheques, Rates, and further information may be obtained 
at any Agency of | 


THE AMERICAN EXPRESS CO., 


or at the principal offices of the Company, 
ws 65 Broadway, New York. om 
78 Monroe Street, Chicago. wm 45 Franklin Street, Boston. 
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> 
DOOODOGOOOS 


COCOONS 





ANNUAL “STATEMENT. 
JANUARY 4, 1896. 


You Want 


for your money an income- 


Bay Stale Beneficiary Association, Ir mm . 
producing investment, easily 


34 State Street, Boston, Mass. investigated, shown to be safe, 
a convertible into cash without 


Policies written during the year 6,038 | trouble or loss. 
Policies in force =. Cw, 18,834 | We Offer 








Insurance written during the year . $10,525,200.00 | cate, at fifty dollars, paying 
Insurance in force . $47,127,625.00 six per cent, annually, with 
Gain in insurance in force $1,016,450.00 pe pane tigs profits— 
and wit rawabie. 

nr Po for the year adie Our prospectus for your address. 
ash Assets 004, 
Amount paid in Losses $742,787.27 a ee 
Total amount paid in Losses since ; . 

organization $4,447,535.12 Pt P we 

, New York. 
F. E. LITCHFIELD, GEO. E. GURTIS, 
Secretary. Treasurer. 
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Historic Hampton Roads and Thereabouts 


IS IN DELIGHTFUL CONTRAST WITH THAT OF THE NORTH. 
THE HANDSOME STEAMSHIPS OF THE 


Old = Dominion = Line 


Sail DAILY FROM NEW YORK to % x 3 
OLD POINT COMFORT 4” NORFOLK bah 


Where connection is made for 


VIRGINIA BEACH 
The Finest Sea-Coast Resort in America. 


RICHMOND, with its superb Hotel Jefferson, and many historic points, 
is within easy reach by the ships of the Old Dominion Line or by rail. 
Address Dept. H, Old Dominion S.S. Co., Pier 26, N.R., 
New York, for copy of ** The Pilot,’’ an illustrated monthly, 
giving full details and illustrations. 


W. L. GUILLAUDEU, OLD DOMINION S.s. co., (2-7 
Vice-Pres’t and ; Pier 26,N.R., S 
Trafic Manager. 
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SEAMAN-PRESBREY Dept, 
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American Express Co. 


TRAVELERS CHEQUE 


is practically a certified cheque made payable to one’s order, for 
a fixed amount named on its face,in the currency of the country, 


at 20,000 
of Banker 
More 
Credit, Ci 
Cheq 
at any Ag 


TE 


or at the } 


78 Monrc 
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31 State 


Policies written dw 

Policies in force 

Gain in policies i 

Insurance written durmg we year . p1u,v40,cvv.0U 


Insurance in force 


 $47,127,625.00 | 


Gain in insurance in force $1,016,450.00 | 
Total income for the year $781,904.75 
Cash Assets $204,302.93 | 
Amount paid in Losses $742,737.27 | 
Total amount paid in Losses since : | 
organization $4,447,535.12 
F. E. LITCHFIELD, GEO. E. GUATIS, 
Secretary. Treasurer. 
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Cate, al Iily UUlArs,  payiny 
six per cent. annually, with 
additional maturity profits— 
and withdrawable. 


Our prospectus for your address. 


Mutual Realty 
& Loan 


Corporation, 
Room 12, 100 Broadway, 
New York. 
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ONE LIKE THIS 





COSTS $4 OTHERS FOR LESS # # 
« & & SOME FOR — 
Made of ORNAMENTAL BRICK, the richest, mos 
and most suitable material for FIREPLACE MANTELS. 
Ours have that soft, pleasing effect of harmony and si 2 
that no other kind gives. We offer a choice of six colors 
prices from $15 upwards They cost no more than other kinds, 
and any brick mason can set them up. Send ro cents for 
sketch-book of 40 designs. 


Philadelphia & we Face Brick Co., 
10 Liberty Square, & Boston, Mass. 





woop: | 
CARPET 


a Pariors, Libraries, Dining Rooms, Halls, Stores, 
Offices. &c. Also BORDERS FOR RUGS. 


GRILLES =: Wor’ 


WORK. 

J. W. BOUGHTON, Largest Manufactarer, Philadelphia. 
Branches—BOUGHTON & TERWILLI- 
GER, 23d St. under 5th Avenue Hotel, N. Y., 286 


Fulton St., Brooklyn. BOUGHTON & LINe 
VILLE, 201 Tremont Street, 


Evergreens, Hardy Shrubs, 


Wax Polish and Brushes, Send for 68 page book. 
Azaleas, finest Rhededen- 
drons, Japan Maples, Roses, 


TREES 2252 


w Prices, Catalogues on request 
FRED. W 





KELSEY 145 Broadway, New York. 
Ask your grocer or dealer for 
the Victory Oil Stove, with 


Dont’ t Blow. Boland Automatic Extinguisher. 


THE AMERICAN BURNER CO., Prov., R. L 
Dr SAACTHOMPSONS EYE WaT 


20th Edition, postpaid, for 25c. (or stamps). 


THE HUMAN HAIR, 


Why_it Falls Off, Turns Grey, and the ++ ome 
By Prof. HARLEY PARKER, F.R.A.S 
A. H. Lone & Co., 1013 Arch St., Philada., Pa. 
“ Every one should read this little hook.’ "— Athenaeum. 
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TE fe 


the paint \ 
that lasts longest, Sse 
and has greatest permanence 
of color ; that covers the most § 
® surface at the lowest cost. The strongest § 
~ guaranteed paints are 
Pure 


Patton’s =, 
Paints. | 


Have stood all tests for 40 years. Durable— ¢ 
glossy—clear, permanent colors. A gallon 
will cover 300 square feet. $1.50 a gallon. 


Exclusive agency given to one dealer only in a town. If your town 
has no agent, order direct. Freight paid to any R. R station east of ©) 
Denver. ‘‘How to increase the size of your house with paint” free % 
for the asking; 18 combinations of artistic house coloring free of 64 
agents, or send us four 2c. stamps. 


JAS. E. PATTON CO., Milwaukee, U.S. A. 


——— = 
PeTRMTT 








s BEAUTIFUL 
ARTISTIC 
PERMANENT 
ECONOMICAL 


For new Buildings, or over old 
plaster. 
FOR NEW 


WRITE CATALOGUE. 


|A. NORTHROP & CO., pittsoure, “Ps 





HARDWOOD FLOORS 


ALL KINDS, PARQUETRY, WOOD-CARPET, 
POLISHING WAX AND BRUSHES. 


WRITE FOR CATALOGUE, 


WOOD-MOSAIC CO. 
- *-“* ROCHESTER, N.Y. 
and 315 Fifth Ave., New York City. 


THE CHICAGO GAS & GASOLINE ENGINE 


The simplest gas and gasoline 
engine on the market. Has r 
equal for absolute, steady speed and 
durability. It is a dwarf in 
but a Samson in strength. 
logue sent on application 

Manufactured by 

J.J5.NORMAN CO., 
Seuth Clinton St., 
Chicago, Ml. 





size 


Cata- 
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Rider «" Ericsson 
Hot-Air Pumps. 


Do you use water? Do you have 
to pump it? In buying a pump, is 
price the only point to be consid- 
ered? Do you apply this rule 
when you buy your house, fur- 
niture, watch, horses, wagon, or 
bicycle? Or when you employ 
a doctor, lawyer, superintendent, 
book-keeper, salesman, or (most 
important of all) your cook? If you 
do make cheapness (in first cost) 
the determining factor,our catalogue 

would be of little interest to you, but if 

you want a pump for your residence, 

stock-farm, hotel, or school, that will 

pump water every day and last a 

lifetime, our catalogue will prove very 

interesting reading, and our partial 

list of customers, the most promi- 

nent people in the United States 

(sent if specially asked for), will 

show that our claims are indorsed 

by those to whom quality and 

not first cost is the chief con- 

sideration. And at our reduced 

prices it doesn’t take much 

money to own a Rider or 

Ericsson Engine. Catalogue 3” 

RIDER ENGINE CO. 


86 Lake St., Chicago. 37 Dey St., New York. 


ESE SBE IISE SE SEO ELSIE EX AANA NAR ATR Tea 
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ONE LIKE THIS 





OTHERS FOR LESS t wt 


COSTS $43, QTHERS FOR L oe 


Made of ORNAMENTAL BRICK, the richest, mos: 
and most suitable material for FIRBPLACE ’MANTELS. 
Ours have that soft, anny ae of harmony and simplicity 
that no other kind gives. e offer a choice of six colors at 
prices from $15 upwards. They cost no more than other kinds, 
and any brick mason can set them up. Send 10 cents for 
sketch-book of 40 designs. 


Philadelphia & Boston Face Brick Co., 
10 10 Liberty tty Square, Bd Boston, Mass. 


wooD:= | 
CARPET © 


For iF smog oh wil Dining Rooms, res, 


BORDERS FOR R RUGS. 


GRILLES =~ Gish. 


J. W. BOUGHTON, Largest Manufacturer, Philadelphia 


Branches—BOUGHTON & TERWILLI- 
ER, 23d St. under 5th Avenue Hotel, N. Y. 
Fulton St., Brooklyn. BOUGHTON & Line 
VILLE, 201 Tremont Street, Boston. 
Wax Polish and Brushes, Send for 68 pagebook, = 
Azaleas, finest Rhodeoden- 
drons, Japan Maples, Roses, 


TREES 22222 


Prices, Catalogues on request. 
FRED. W KELSEY 145 Broadway, New York. 
Dont’ t Blow. the Victory Oil Stove, with 
Boland Automatic Extinguisher. 


THE AMERICAN BURNER CO., Prov., R. I. 
one EE Pr SAACHOMPSONS EYE WATER 


20th Edition, postpaid, for 25c. (or stamps). 


THE HUMAN HAIR, 


Why it Falls Off, Turns Gree, and Ge Begnety. 
By Prof. HARLEY PARKER, F.R.A.S 
A. H. Lone & Co., 1013 Arch St., Philada., Pa. 
“ Every one should read this little book.’ 
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EPATTO NSf the paint Ns 
Pome Luo that lasts longest, - 

j and has greatest permanence 
of color ; that covers the most » 
» surface at the lowest cost. The strongest 
% guaranteed paints are 

Pure 


Patton’s Liquid 
Paints. 


ke Have stood all tests for 40 years. Durable— 
glossy—clear, permanent colors. A gallon 
will cover 300 square feet. $1.50 a gallon. 


Exclusive agency given to one dealer only in a town. Ifyour town © 
has no agent, order direct. Freight paid to any R. R. station east of % 
7 Denver. ‘‘How to increase the size of your house with paint” free % 
for the asking; 18 combinations of artistic house coloring free of 
agents, or send us four 2c. stamps. . 


JAS. E. PATTON CO., Milwaukee, U.S. A. 


‘ 
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UGH 
ARTISTIC 

3 PERMAN ENT 
ECONOMICAL 


For new Buildings, or over old 
plaster. 


NEW 





WRITE FOR CATALOGUE. 


A. NORTHROP & CO., piisiz22", 





HARDWOOD FLOORS 


ALL KINDS, PARQUETRY, WOOD-CARPET, 
POLISHING WAX AND BRUSHES. 


WRITE FOR CATALOGUE, 


_WOOD-MOSAIC CO. 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
and 315 Fifth Ave., New York City. 


THE CHICAGO GAS & GASOLINE ENGINE 


The simplest gas and gasoline 
engine on the market. as no 
equal for absolute, steady speed and 
durability. It is a dwarf in size, 
but a Samson in strength. Cata- 
logue sent on application. 

Manufactured by 

J.J. NORMAN CO., 

56 South Clinton St., 

Chicago, Il. 
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would be of little interest to 
you want a pump for your 
stock-farm, hotel, or school 


———_— i 


list of customers, the most 
nent people in the United 


(sent if specially asked for), will 
show that our claims are indorsed 
by those to whom quality and 


not first cost is the chief 


sideration. And at our reduced 


prices it doesn’t take much 
money to own a Rider or 


23 Ericsson Engine. Catalogue | H” 


RIDER ENGINE (CO. 


86 Lake St., Chicago. 37 Dey St., New York. 
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to pump it? In buying a pump, is 
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ered? Do you apply this rule 
when you buy your house, fur- 
niture, watch, horses, wagon, or 
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House at Kennebunkport, Maine. Henry Paston Clark, Architect, Boston. ~ 


A Moss-Green Roof 


gives an artistic effect to any shingled house. 


DEXTER BROTHERS’ 
ENGLISH SHINGLE STAINS 


will produce the Moss‘ Greens, Wood Browns, and },! 
Reds. Send for sample boards and sketches to 


DEXTER BROTHERS, 64 Broad St., Boston. 


The following Firms act as our Agents: 


H. M. HOOKER CO,, 57 West age sy \ I. 
PRATT & LAMBERT, New York C 
W. W. LAWRENCE & Co., Pittsburg, Pa. 
SMITH & YOUNG, Sar ncisco, Cal. 
Tu » J. MATTYSON Co., Cleveland, Ohio 
BAKER & RICHARDS, Seattle, Wash 
HENRY SEIM & CO., Baltimore, Md 
GERALD LOMER, Montre al, ¢ 














~ How to Build a Home— 


Those intending to build will find the very best practical sug- 
gestions and examples of Modern Architecture in the handsomest 
Architectural Magazine ever published . 


‘The Scientific American 


Building Edition.”’ 


Each number is illustrated with a Colored plate and numerous 
handsome engravings made direct from photographs of buildings, 
together with interior views, floor plans, description, cost, location, 
owners’ and architects’ names and addresses. The illustrations 
include seashore, southern, colonial and city residences, churches, 
schools, public buildings, stables, carriage houses, etc. 

All who contemplate building, or improving homes or structures 
of any kind, have in this handsome work an almost endless series of 

the latest and best examples from which to make selections, thus saving time and money. 


Pustisueo Montuty. Suesscriprions $2.50 a Year. Sinate Copies 25 Cenrs. 


ror eae Manes Sraddress MUNN & CO., Publishers, 361 Broadway, New York 





Star * E27". 
Lathes croc: Fees 


9 and 12 inch Swing. 
New Designs. Novel Features. 
Send for Catalogue B. 
SENECA FALLS MFG. COMPANY, 
672 Water St., Seneca Falls, N.Y 





PARQUETRY | Wu. 6. Reid & Co. 


Hard-wood Floors, Wood Carpet. | 1E.3tstSt.,New York. 
Original Designs. Best Work. Moderate Prices. 
FRONT DOORS **:": 


write for our new and artistic designs. We pay the freight. 
FOX BROS, MFG. CO., St Louis, Mo. 








PLAIN OR ORNAMENTAL 
OF FINEST WOODS 


DIANAPOLIS, 


THICK OR THIN. : ; 
PART ET FLO ORS Can be a — or new floors. 
THE INTERIOR HARDWOOD. co., 





HITCHINGS & CO 


Estas.isHep 50 Years. 





HORTICULTURAL ARCHITECTS AND | a 
And Largest Manufacturers of 


®©9 GREENHOUSE HEATING and 


VENTILATING APPARATUS. 


Conservatories, Green- 
houses, Palm Houses,etc., 
Erected Complete with 
Our Patent Iron Frame 
Construction. Small 
Portable Greenhouses 
for Amateurs. Plans 
and Estimates of Cost 
and Illustrated Cata- 

- logues sent on applica- 
tion. 


233 MERCER ST.,N. Y. 
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Copyright, 1894, by THE J. L. MOTT IRON WORKS. 


MOTT’S DEFIANCE RANGE—1893 
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= 000 << 000 


Cabinet 


The Home Cold Curer and Rheumatic 
Reliever—An inexpensive household neces- 
sity for Colds, Rheumatism, Gout, Neural- 
gia, Sciatica, Obesity, Kidney and Liver 
Troubles—T urko- Russian Bath Cabinet— 
Drop a postal for free bath book. 

MAYOR, LANE & CO., 128 White St., New York City 


000 <> 000 <> 000 000 <= 0000 0000 0000 


, 





Defiance Ranges. 


Single and Double Oven, Brick Set and 
Portable. 


Lenox French Ranges. 


Double Oven, Portable. 


Star and Comet 


Hot-Air Furnaces. 


Sunray 


Hot-Water and Steam Heaters. 


Social and Kensington 


Fireplace Heaters. 


| Osborne 


Mantel Stoves. 





SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


r t 90 Beekman i 


311 & 313 Wabash Ave., CHICAGO. 
332 & 334 Boylston St., BOSTON. New York. 
Wainwright Building, ST. LOUIS. 


Flood Building, SAN FRANCISCO. 
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his wide, wide world lik 


The Pasteur 


proor Filter yng 


for’ taking typhoid fever and other disease germs out 
of drinking water. 


The Pasteur-Chamberland Filter Go. Dayton, 0. 


EASTERN DEPARTMENT 1195 BROADWAY 
CANADIAN GEPARTMENT © ADELAIDE ST, EAST. Vonente, Ont 
MEXICO DEPARTMENT IGNACIO CARRANZA, MEXICO, MEX, 
Sares AGEncres. 
Mexico City, Ignacio Carranza. 
New Orleans, 522 & 424 Common St. 
New York, ts Broadway. 


the 
only 


Baltimore. 301 N. How’ St 
Boston, 180 Washington St. 
Buffalo, Gienny's. 

Chicago, 266 Dearborn St. 
Cincinnati, 602 Race St. 
Cleveland, 48 the Arcade. 
Columbus, 106 N. High 
Denver, 826 Fifteenth St. 
Evansville, 213 U ~~ St. 
Kansas City, 917 
Milwaukee, °° 

Minnear, 
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A Moss-Green Roof 


gives an artistic effect to any shingled house. 


DEXTER BROTHERS’ 
ENGLISH SHINGLE STAINS 


will produce the Moss‘ Greens, Wood Browns, and D 
Reds. Send for sample boards and sketches to 


DEXTER BROTHERS, 61 Broad St., Boston, 


The following Firms act as our Agents: 


H. M. HOOKER CO,, 57 West Randolph St., Chicago, Il. 
PRATT = LAMBERT, New York City, N. Y. 
w . LAWRENCE & CO., Pittsburg, Pa. 
“Guren i YOUNG, oy cisco, Cal. 
THE LL. 3e _MAT SON CO., tai leveland, Ohio, 
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VLdDITIel 


The Home Cold Curer and Rheumatic 
Reliever—An inexpensive household neces- 
sity for Colds, Rheumatism, Gout, Neural- 
gia, Sciatica, Obesity, Kidney and Liver 
Troubles—Turko-Russian Bath Cabinet— 
Drop a postal for free bath book. 

MAYOR, LANE & CO., 128 White St., New York City 
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Lenox 


Double 


Sunra 
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Defiance ranges. 


Single and Double Oven, Brick Set and 
Portable. 





French Ranges. 


Oven, Portable. 


Star and Comet 


Hot-Air Furnaces. 


y 


Hot-Water and Steam Heaters. 


and Kensington 


: Heaters. 
1e 
Stoves. 


ND FOR CATALOGUE. 


.. Mott Iron Works, 
to 90 Beekman St., 


bash Ave., CHICAGO. 
oyiston St., BOSTON. 
hiding, ST. LOUIS. New York. 
|, SAN FRANCISCO. 
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| Filter = % 


world 


of drinking water. 
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| The Pasteut-Chamberland Filter Go. Dayton, 0. 


ARTMENT 1199 BROADWAY, Nt. Y. 


CANADIAN DEPARTMENT 6 ADELAIDE ST, EAST. TORONTO, ONT 
MEXICO DEPARTMENT IGNACIO CARRANIA, MEXICO, MEX, 







| EASTERN DEP 


Buffalo, Glenny's. 
Chicago, 266 Dearborn St. 
Cincinnati, 602 Race St. 
Cleveland, 48 the Arcade. 
Columbus, 106 N. High. 
Denver, 826 Fifteenth St. 


Baltimore, 301 N. How'd St 
Boston, 180 Washington St. 


Sages AGENcrzs. 
Mexico City, Ignacio Carranza. 
New Orleans, 522 & 524 Common St. 
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Kansas City, 917 Wa’ 
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A home surrounded by a good lawn is like a gem set 
in pure gold. Our Lawn Seed is the result of years of 
experience. Itis a correct blending of only cues 
ae ses, free from weeds ene Insures a Bea 

Yelvety Lawn Quick ly. 


4 enough for 800 square feet, $0.25 

i pk. . ae 4 

1 - - to “ 4.00, 
Delivered Anywhere on Receipt of Price. 


| 


Oe di ds dn i ne aes a? da a as ae 
wv YY eevee ee CO OCC CF FTC SF 


make and care for lawns, free. Our illustrated, 
ews about 


an 

horticultural imp! its. val cultural directions, 

information ho wnhgl yy — H nny lant pests, 
rticulars of our offer to Cagiies prises of- 
ered by all joultural and — ¥ Kk sochetios 

in the United tes, and Free Delivery. We Mail 
t Free and with it to those who mention this maga- 


on “— of the following selections for lic., or 


f vET- SKIN Sony 1 nkt. Now Red Flowered Mignonette. 


i “ Marguerite Carnation. 
1 Pkt Sins ey Ornamentaland Edible 
Dwarf . require no poles. 
Pe Breck’s yo ny peas, the earliest. 


> "Meaatnenaay Farm, Garden and Lawn. 

JOS. BRECK & SONS, BOSTON, MASS. } 
ewer eeu eUr ee: 

Physicians who have made the skin the D Seeds, Plants, and Bulbs are everywhere 

study of their lives agree that a perfect toilet FOL S snow ax thereat Send six cents poste 

soap should be mildly antiseptic, made of logue of Bulbs ready Sept. 1st, free. 


= © Henry A. Dreer, 714 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Sone ney tet | es 2 ee 2 
Velvet-Skin Soap is just such a soap. a 
SEND 10 CTS. IN STAMPS FOR THE PALISADE M'F’G CO., 5c. each. Write toGood & Reese Co., Box A, 
GAMPLES OF SOAP AND POWOER YONKERS, N.Y. Springfield, Ohio, largest Rose-growers in the world. 














ANDORRA NURSERIES. 


WILLIAM WARNER HARPER, Manager, Chestnut Hill, PHILA., PA. 
—_——— SPECIALTIES: _—— 


nn Specimen Ornamental Trees, 
&° Hardy Rhododendrons and | Azaleas.— 


Clic 7 


Pasting plans end cin | JANAS CAPC uailieg: 


tions furnished and visits for 
consultation made. References | 


; and full information on inquiry. ; Pittsbu rg h, Pa. 


ae HARPER'S CATALOGUE, 


A descriptive list of over 3000 volumes, 
will be sent to any address on receipt of 
Ten Cents -in stamps. 











SALARY and EXPENSES 
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Warming 
| by | Hot | 
Water | or | Steam 
there | are | no| more 
V Reliable or | Economical 


A Boilers | than | the | 


Curney 






































Reward of Merit... 


Architects and Heating Engineers now acknowledge 
that the Gurney Boilers are the acme of perfec- 
tion for Hot Water or Steam Heating, 

Our illustrated book, ‘How Best to Heat our Homes,”’ 


free upon application. 


ace 

GURNEY HEATER MFG. CO. 

Boston Head Office — 163 Franklin Street. 

New York Branch — Steam Appliance Exchange, 
82 and 84 Centre Street. 

er City en Agents— Rubel & Co., 





TABE OUT 


those leaky ae pe am them tight! 
Faucets, you =a - 3B Bl N =) Replace 
will never Al them with 
be able to — <5 IF : } the kind 





make that cannot 
leak; they bear this trade-mark, and a three years’ guarantee. 
Little bookle* that tells all about them sent free. 
E. STEBBINS MFG. co., Brightwood, Mass. 





In your specifications for heating, , specify 
and insist on having 


JENKINS BROS.’ STEAM AND JENKINS’ 
AUTOMATIC AIR VALVES. 


They are stamped with Trade-mark, and war- 
ranted absolutely tight. Send for catalogue. 


JENKINS BROS., 
New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Chicago. 











pif dy hy HINDER ERCORNS, 








SOAP 


MITATEI—-NONE "EQUAL! 
ote ant dow by mall. C. H. STRONG & CO., Chicago. 


ARKIC TOOTH 





HUB RANCES AND HEATERS. 


- World’s Best... 
a SMITH & ANTHONY COMPANY, BOSTON. 





BaPORe Pee 


Ghanges in the 


> Weather > 


will not affect the temperature 
of your house if you havea 








TEMPERATURE 
REGULATOR 


in it. It controls the heat perfectly. | 
Book about it free. 





AUTOMATIG : 
* 





Powers Regulator Go., 
38 Dearborn St., Chicago, (Main Office) 


47 Oliver St., Boston, 
507 Union Trust Bidg., St. Louis. 








The 
Torrey 
Strops 








and Rock Razor Hones, Combined. make it possible for a self- 
shaver to keep his razor in perfect order without trouble or expense 
—we’ll teach you how to use the hone. 
don’t ruin it on a poor strop. 
best of it by using the best strop. You will never know the comfort 
of shaving yourself until you get a Torrey Strop. Made in all styles. 
Sold by all dealers. Catalogue ree. Tells how to strop a razor. 


If you’ve got a good razor 
If you’ve got a poor razor make the 


J. R. Torrey 
& Co., 


P. 0. Box 1014A 
Worcester, Mass, 
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CAUTION. 


There’s all the difference in the world between the soda 
fountain and the fountain of nature; it’s the difference 
between the artificial and the real, and is the chief 
reason why yearly so many thousands flock to Europe's 
most famous Spa. In its component parts the water of Vichy can 
be closely imitated by the apothecary, but the manufactured article 
in its action upon the system and in curative qualities is powerless. 
Nature holds her } wonderful cure locked deep beneath the soil 
in the shadow of the Auvergne mountains. The principal 
characteris- tic of this water is its richness in bicarbonate 
of sodium and carbonic acid gas. The carbonic gas, being 
formed by na- *ture, is highly beneficial, whereas the artificial waters 
are strongly charged with the artificial gas (which is generally 
made from vitriol and marble-dust) and are deleterious to health. 
There are besides numer- ous other salts entering into the 
composition of the natural waters which assist in. their 
therapeutic effects. Vichy is especially effective in dis- 
eases affecting the liver, as hepatitis and gout; diseases 
of the urinary organs— gravel, albuminuria, vesical catarrh, 
diabetes; dyspepsia, constipation, anzemia. In cases of gravel 
the waters are especially useful, as by their stimulating action upon 
the kidneys they cause the gravel to be ex-, pelled. Vichy (Celes- 
tin Spring) is enjoyed, however, at its great- est value by those 
who use it as a preventive rather than as a cure, and are 
habitual drinkers of it. It possesses the rare quality 
of being a tonic without reactionary effects. It is a 
delightful table water; taken at meal time, it stimulates the ap- 
petite, aids digestion, and has a freshening effect upon the system 
which makes one feel stronger in body and of a clearer, brighter 
and happier mind. The exportation last year from the springs 
owned by the French Government of over 6 million quarts, 
the wide-spread manufacture and sale of the worthless 
artificial water, attest most strongly the fame and value 
of the REAL WATER, the Vichy of France. 








These waters, bottled at the springs in France, are imported and sold by the 
Eisner & Mendelson Co., sole agents for the U. S., 152 & 154 Franklin 
Street, New-York, and must have the official label (like small facsimile) on 
the neck of every bottle. Price $10.50 per case (50 imperial quarts). 
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Are Strictly Pure 
Stock Soups, 


made from the best selected Beef, Veal, and Poultry. Posztively no 
extracts or gelatine used. If you want pure, unadulterated Soup, 
insist on having ** Huckins’’’—19 varieties. 

Send 20 cents to pay express, and we will send 

you two 2%4-pint cans as samples—your choice. 


Put up in Quarts, pa H. W. HUCKINS & COo., 


Pints, and % Pints. 18 and 20 Waterford Street, Boston, Mass. 





is a fountain of £ . lavor 


\health. The roots, a —_ ¥ In Soups 


x), barks and berries mae MM = sn abeslutety” 


(*\|"“ are health produc- a. 
Wh ers. Nothing but 9 ( yr | Extract 
good is in it or Ww of Beef 


; | “an Such as 
comes from it. It ay / Cudahy’s 


Rex Brand 


is the ideal tem- a seals meee 
the Ranch to the Table,” 


perance drink for and free sample, sent 
everybody. Tax Ovpany PrarMa- 


CEUTICAL Co, 
bouth Omaha, Neb. 


Rootbeer, 


A 2c. pkge. makes 5 gallons. 
Soil every where. 
The Charlies E. Hires Co., 
Philadelphia. 
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PETER COOPER’S 


CLARIFIED 


GELATINE 


For Wine Jellies, Blanc Mange, Charlotte Russe. 


Our Pulverized Gelatine is the most convenient for family use, as it requires much 
less time to dissolve. 


FOR SALE BY 


ALL GROCERS. 





(ranola Granose 


' adelicious ~ : 
digestible-orain 
produc! ~ t/ 

he Yoverelon 


HEALTH [00Ds 
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Warten 


nutriment as 


pounds of best beet jj 


irich nutty 


AT ALL GRocrRe’. 


Battle Creek ‘Sanitarium Health Food Co., | 


Battle Greek, Mon. 


mutton. itis Tlesh 


making Strength 


ening. Keaquires no Jeliciousiy crisp 
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Rie? . 
‘EXCELLENT CREAM!” 
AT Home 


The result of a Little Labor, a Litile Moncey 
and 4 Minutes’ time with an 


Improved White Mountain Freezer. 


* Frozen Dainties,"’ 
dress. 


THE WHITE MOUNTAIN FREEZER CO., NASHUA, N.H. 





by Mrs. Lincoln, Fifty choice Receipts sent free to any 





THE «TWIN COMET” 
LAWN SPRINKLER 


will sprinkle 4 times greater area than any 





other sprinkler made. Price $5. 00 | 


Agents tas 
Can make 
money. Sent = ae al, express prepaid. | 
E. STEBBINS MPG. COMPANY, 
Sole Agents and Manufacturers, 


Springfield, Mass. 
Made for J. B. FELLOWS & CO., Boston, Mass. 


in, Me Gem theeger 


FOR 











Dialogues, Speake for School, 
PLAYS: lub and Parior. Catal e free. 
T.S. — Pub. C Sago li, 


can be practiced by the 
owner of a new 


PERFECTION 
CHOPPER» 


Toothsome dishes are 
with it at small cost. = 
Knacks tells how; contains recipes 
by Mrs. 8. T. Rorer (free). 
NORTH BROS. MFG. CO., 
PHILADELPHIA. 
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» Next Month 
) is June 


With the out-of-date cal- 




















endar leaf why not dis- 
card an out-of-date cus- 
tom in your kitchen? Do 
away with lard and put in 
Cottolene—a delicious and 
wholesome shortening, 
especially fine for delica- 
Genuine 
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is sold everywhere, with trade marks—“‘Cottolene” and steer’s head in cotton-plant wreath—on every tin. Made only by 


THE N. K. FAIRBANK COMPANY, 


Chicago, St. Louis, New York, Boston, Philadelphia, San Francisco, New Orleans, Montreal. 






































Nobody who 
knows of this wants any other lining. We make the refrigerator as good as 
the lining. It saves its cost in ice in a few seasons. We put the dealer’s profit into 


the construction. 
Stoneware-Lined REFRIGERATORS 


No Dampness in These. No Odor—no Uncleanliness. 


Good health and good food demand Stoneware Lining. We sell direct—no profit 
to pay but ours. We pay all the freight. Send to-day for a catalogue. You want 


the best in refrigerators. yo NROQE REFRIGERATOR CO., Box 7 Lockland, Ohio. 


E have a po on Stoneware Lining. No other makers use it. 





RRA RA RRR RRR EEE) 
Even a Child can make 
Ice Cream in a 


A on __= 


No Taint 
No Odors 


| ightning 
Freezer. 


It runs so easy. Freezes as 
quickly as any. ‘‘Freezers 
and Freezing”’’ tells about it ; 
contains recipes by Mrs. S. T. 
Rorer; free. 

NORTH BROS. MFG. CO. 

PHILADELPHIA. 
PH Ee ee ee Ue Ee, 
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Gurney 
Patent cm incre, 
Refrigerators joist jis 


Wool, Lowest temperature with least ice. Perfect circu- 
lation of dry air. Pitted with 


Removable Galvanized ice Compartment 
as shown in cut. Sold by all dealers. If Yours has none 
in stock, write us. Catalogue free. 

Gurney Refrigerator Co., Fond du Lac, Wis. 
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The Chicago Times-Herald 


It Is the ideal daily newspaper 
Is of America. 

: With its perfect mechanical 
Bright, equipment; its corps-of able and 
Clean, . | unbiassed writers; its unexcelled 

news service, it is an easy leader 
Newsy, in the field of journalism. 
Independent. These superior qualifications 
The insure for it the substantial sup- 
Misses port of the reading public; a large 
and growing circulation. 





Newspaper As an advertising medium it 


Of stands pre-eminent, because it 
Chicago is read in the homes of the 


people. 
And 


Surrounding SUBSCRIPTION RATES. 


Territory. By Mail, Daily, One Year, - - $4.00 
A “Say, “+ = 200 








Valuable Daily, delivered in Chicago, - 6 cts. per week 
Advertisin g Sunday and Daily, “ “ “ ~- 44 cts. per week 
Medium. ADVERTISING RATES ON. APPLICATION. 





HOME ADDRESS: EASTERN OFFICE: 
154-158 Washington St., 73 Tribune Building, 
CHICAGO. NEW YORK. 
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The greatest charm of Copco Soap, whose praises many a housewife sings, 
Lies in the undisputed fact, that it’s so good for dainty things. 

It costs no more than common soap, and yet is pure beyond compare; 

And that is why so many folk are using Copco everywhere. 





For a soap to wash your hands with a dozen times a 


day—to wash glassware and china, laces and em- 





broideries there is nothing to compare with the celebrated 
Copco Soap. 


COKCO 


TRADE 


—a pure soap—a soap that makes fine clothes last long, 
and keeps your hands soft and smooth. Sold 
everywhere. Made only by 
THE N, K. FAIRBANK COMPANY, 


Chicago, New York, St. Lous, a” py 
Take a Combination Case of the : 
LARKIN SOAPS 


and a “Chautauqua” 


Reclining Easy Chair o Desk 


ON THIRTY DAYS’ TRIAL. 

100 Bars Sweet Home Soap. 10 Bars White Woolen Soap. 
12 Packages Boraxine. 18 Cakes Finest Toilet Soaps. 
Perfumes, Cold Cream, Tooth-Powder, Shaving Soap. 

If changes in contents desired, write. 
The Soaps at retail would cost $10.00 
Either Premium is worth 
Both if at retail . 

















From factory to family, Both 


AND ON THIRTY DAYS’ TRIAL. IF SATISFIED, YOU REMIT $10.00; 
IF DISAPPOINTED, HOLD GOODS SUBJECT TO OUR ORDER. 


The Larkin Soap Mfg. Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 


Our offer explained more fully in Harper’s Magazine, November No. 
NOTE.—The Larkin Soap Mfg. Co. make our readers a wonderful offer. Not only do they gi 


ive you a box of excellent laundry soap and 
of great value, but they a also give each purchaser a valuable premium, and we personally bmow th 


toilet articles 
ey Carry out what they promise.— — The Independent, N. N. Y. 


SATIN-SKIN is a 25c. soap, sent gorteat, Sor A ‘COMPLETE 
only 12c. Gives a lovely complex- 

ion, white hands, soft satin skin, and is fragrant with Satin- HEALTH GUIDE. 
Scent cold-process natural-flower perfumes. To induce you 





to use and recommend Satin-Scent perfumes, five trial vi ~ae Mrs. L.N. fo Si bee hens 
“ fi ble chil it wou ave 
45) tom) mailed for 10c., or both soap and perfumes for 20c to be the mother of innumerable children 


me, ” great is my confidence in the science of TOK: ‘OLOGY. 
AL. F. WOOD, Perfumer, 726 Wood. Ave., Detroit, Mich. at dhe | of local troubles of the worst kind.” 


Free. Best terms to Agents. Prepaid, $8.75. 
eaLICE B. ?R. STOCKHAM & CO., 277 Madison St., Chicago. 





co 


eaten 
KIDDER’S PASTILLES. Fees aie 
ES. 
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Chauncey I. baits 
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GRAND CENTRAL DEPOT, \ 
December 16, 1895. 


EISNER & MENDELSON CO. 


Gentlemen :—The genuine 
JOHANN HOFF’S MALT EX- 
TRACT has been used in my 


family for some years. 


Ask for the genuine 
JOHANN HOFF’S MALT EXTRACT. 
TT 


All Others are Worthless Imitations. 
LS SSGOGLLGGGOGOGGGGGEGGHOGHOGOGGGGOGGHOGOGOHGO 
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TREAT THE CAUSE OF DISEASED EYES AND IMPAIRED VISION AND RESTORE YOUR EYESIGHT. 
INo Emife: No Risk! 


The mont successful and humane ‘treatment in the world is the Absorption Treatment. 


It not only gives the patient a new lease of life, but cures and relieves 

& many of the following diseases which have been pronounced incurable 
by leading oculists : Cataracts, Scars, Films, Paralysis, Glaucoma, Amau- 
rosis, Atrophy of the Optic Nerve, Detached Retina, Weeping Eyes, 
Tumors, Inflammation or Ulceration of the Eyes, Granulated E yelids, and 

all diseases of a chronic nature. EVE YBODY should read our 
pamphlet, which is sent /ree to any address. It gives the cause of failing 

Zea eyesight and diseased eyes, how prevented and cured, at our Sanitarium 
or 6y mail. Address 


THE BEMIS SANITARIUM, Glens ers N.Y. 


THE BEMIS SANITARIUM AND ANNEX, GLENS FALLS, W. Y. _ Branch Office, 200 Columbus s Ave., - 7 Boston. 


The most perfect Sanitarium in America, Perfect climate, a 
perfect staff of physicians, perfect cuisine, and the most perfect 
of mineral waters. THE ALMA offers to all run-down people, 
tired brain-workers, 
and, in fact, any one 
wishing perfect rest, 
quiet, and attention, 
the ideal accomoda- 
tions. A handsome- 
ly illustrated book 

which we give for the asking tells the whole story of the 
popular ALMA, 


THE ALMA SANITARIUM CO., Alma, Mich. 


Special discount to clergymen, teachers, and their families. 
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With a better under- 
standing of the tran- 
sient nature of the 
many physical ills 
which vanish before 
proper efforts—gen- 
tie efforts — pleasant 
efforts--rightly direct- 
ed. There is comfort 
in the knowledge that 
so many forms of 
sickness are not due 
to any actual disease, 
but simply to a con- 
stipated condition of 
the system, which the 
pleasant family laxa- 
tive, Syrup of Figs, 
promptly removes. 
That is why it is the only remedy with mil- 
lions of families,and is everywhere esteemed 
so highly by all who value good health. Its 


BARRA ALAADT 


Manufactured by CALIFORNIA FIG SYRUP CO. 


gold everywhere in 50c. and $1.00 bottles. 


beneficial effects are due to the fact that it 
is the one remedy which promotes internal 
cleanliness without debilitating the organs 
on which itacts. It is, therefore, all impor- 
tant,in order to get its 
beneficial effects, to 
note when you pur- 
chase that you have 
the genuine article, 
which is manufac- 
tured by the Califor- 
nia Fig Syrup Co. 
only, and sold by all 
reputable druggists. 
If in the enjoyment 
of good health and 
the system is regular, 
laxatives or other 
remedies are then not 
needed. If afflicted 
with any actual dis- 
ease,one may be com- 
mended to the most 
skilful physicians; but if in need of a laxative, 
one should have the best, and with the well- 
informed, Syrup of Figs stands highest. 


HS Hy BH of, BY OR SO 





SEPTIC TER TEC TE ET TT 


| 


Prof. Dr. Tommasoli, of Palermo, Italy, writes; 


wi bottle of 
ts one of the first 


necessities of the 
household.“ 


CAUTION: None genuine 
without the signature 
Sor the firm 

»Andreas Saxlehner“ 

on the label. 











We will mail on applica- 
tion, free information how 
to grow hair upon a bald 
head, stop falling hair 
and remove scalp diseases. 
Address, 

Altenheim Med. Dispensary, 
L 127 East Third Rirect, 
Cincinnati, 0 


DEAFNESS 


and Head Noises relieved by using 
Wilson Common Sense Ear Drums. 
New scientific invention; different from all 
other devices. The only safe, simple, comfort- 
able and invisible Ear Drum in the world. 
Helps where medical skill fails. No wire or 

string attachment. Write for pamphlet. 


WILSON EAR DRUM co., 
ome {HiSe Brot oe a 


Fat is Fatal 


to beauty and to health. 

Do you need reduction ? 

How it can be done safely and easily is told 
in a brochure of 40 pages on Obesity, by RICHARD 
HUDNUT, Chemist, 925 Broadway (only), New 

7 7] Sent free, sealed. 


CURED by a new pro- 
is cess. No failures. Ad- 
dress at once. 


THATCHER, M. D. 1401Masonic Tempie.Chicago. 
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Torturing Disfiguring 
SKIN DISEASES 


Instantly Relieved 
by 
A WARI1 BATH 


with 


Cuticura Soap 


And a Single Application of 


CUTICURA 


at The Great Skin Cure 


Sold throughout the world, and especially by English and 
American chemists in all the peeled cities. British depot: 
F. Newserr & Sons, 1, King Edward-st., London. Potrgg 
Deve anv Cuem. Corp., Sole Props., Boston, U. 8. A. 
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| Sick people well 





AN OXYGEN HOME REMEDY 


Curing 
Disease 


and oftentimes when 
ALL ELSE HAS FAILED. 


Its application enables the system to take 
on Oxygen freely from the atmosphere. 
This addition of Nature’s Own Tonic increases 
vitality, purifies the blood, tones up the nerves 
and exterminates disease by removing its 
producing cause. 


150 Firtu AvE., N. Y., April 5, 1898, 
“* * * My confidence in the merits of the Electropoise— 
simple, convenient, economical and effective as it is— 
constantly grown with my increasing observation and 
experience. W.H. DEPUY, ‘<M. D.D., LL.D 
(Editor People’s Cyclopedia.) 


Write for 112pp. illustrated booklet FREE. 
ELECTROLIBRATION CO. Rw yur?’ 
°° 


NEW YORK 
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Vigor belongs to health. 


Health to well-fed bodies. It's easy to 
feed some people, but proper nourishment 
for the invalid, the convalescent and the 
dyspeptic is hard to obtain. 


Somatose 


A Perfect Food, 
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Tonic and Restorative, 





| . : 
\|\for the pale, thin anzmic, dyspeptic and 
those 


overworked, and 


needing improved 
| nourishment ; 


system ; restores the appetite ; 


strengthens and nourishes the 
increases a 
weight. 

| 


Somatose is a powder and is for sale by 
| 


| all druggistsin 2-0z., {, % and 1-lIb. tins. 


Pamphiets regarding ‘‘ Somatose’’ mailed free. 
& is d 





know the value of tasty and appetizing food—that stays | 
tasty. Here's the value ot 





| 














FOR DYSPEPTICS AND CONVALESCENTS } 
Made by The American Biscuit & Manufacturing Co., New | 
York; palatable, digestible, stimulating and strengthening, for i} 
bicycle rides, on fishing or hunting trips, 0: when traveling. 


Somatose-Biscuit are for sale by druggists at 60 cts. per box, 
or sent by manufacturers, charges paid, on receipt of price. 


Runkel Bros’ Somatose-Cocoa 
Asuperior Cocoa with 10% Soma- 
tose for nursing mothers, inva- 
lids and convalescents. A desir- 
able addition to the diet and a 
pleasant beverage, nourishing 
and stimulating, for table use. 


Runkel Bros.’ Somatose - Chocolate 
(10% Somatose), for eating and | 
drinking. 


Schieffelin & Co., New York, Sole Agents. 
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‘THE NEW 


The Original Oxydonor ‘‘ Victory” for Self-Treatment. 


“LIFE GIVER. 


Supplies Oxygen to the blood, 


and cures disease and pain under Nature’s own laws. Applied as in illustration. 


** Oxygen is Life.” 


How to increase this element in the system was an unsolved problem 


to medical science until Dr. H. Sanche discovered a wonderful law of natural forces by the ap- 


plication of which oxygen from the air can be supplied in any desired quantity. 


It has cured 


and been fully tested in 60,000 cases of all forms of disease. 


REDUCED FROM $25. 


No. 2.—P RICE $25. LATEST AND CREATLY IMPROVED. 


NEW YORK, February rsth, 1 


DR. H. SANCHE,—Dear Sir,—Permit me to say regarding the use of your Oxydonor, that 1 can but recommend it in the highest 

w the reulating of the system, particularly the stomach and bowels, as well as the liver and kidneys, it has no equal. 

e I began its use according to ‘directions, and from the beginning until date I have not taken as much medicine as could be 

measured on the point of a penknife. I have not been in so good condition of health for twenty years, and my friends as well as my 
j 


self regard my case of cure as next to miraculous. 


201 Greene Street, New York; 316 Halsey Street, Newark, N. J. 


Gratefully yours, 
N. A. MERRITT. 


Large book of information and latest pricelist mailed free. 


DR. H. SANCHE, Discoverer and Inventor, 


261 Fifth Ave., New York City. 


Hay Fever, 
Rose Colds, 


Yield at once to the Australian ‘‘Dry Air’’ 
Treatment dy inhalation only, comprised in 


Booth’s “Hyomei” 
Pocket Inhaler Outtit, 


Sent by mail for $1.00 complete. 


KATTSKILL Bay, East LAKE Groree, N. Y., July 31, 1895. 
Inclosed please find Fee 00 for two extra bottles of Hyomei. I am 
entirely cured of 7 ‘ever, but I do not like to be without your 

remedy. A. LINENDOLL, Mayflower Cottage. 


Hyomei is a purely vegetable antiseptic, and destroys 
the germs which cause disease in the respiratory organs. 
The air, charged with Hyomel, is inhaled at the mouth 
and, after permeating the minutest air-cells, is exhale 
through the nose. It is aromatic, delightful to inhale, and 
gives immediate relief. 


Pocket Inhaler Ontfit, Complete, be Mail 
-O0, consisting of pocket inhaler, made of odorized 
hard rubber (beautifully polished), a bottle of Hyomei, a 
dropper, and full directions for using. If you are std 
skeptical, send your address; my pamphlet shall prove 
that Hyomei cures. Are you open to conviction? 


R. T. BOOTH, 23 East 2oth St., N.Y. 


61 Fifth St., cor. Fort, Detroit, Mich. 


Ae 


TEETHING 
MRS. WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SYRUP 


has been used for over FIFTY YEARS by MILLIONS 
of MOTHERS FOR THEIR CHILDREN WHILE 
TEETHING with perfect SUCCESS. It SOOTHES 
the CHILD, SOFTENS THE GUMS, ALLAYS ALL 
PAIN, CURES WIND COLIC, and is the BEST REM- 
EDY FOR DIARRHGA. Sold by druggists in every 
part of the world. 


Twenty -five Cents a Bottle. 








Marshall’s 
Catarrh 
Snuffee 


has never been equalled for the instant, relief ot Catarrh, Cold in the 
Head, and Headache. Cures Deafness, moe ag lost sense of smell. 
Sixty years on the market. All Druggists sell it. 25c. per bottle. 

f Cc KEITH, Mir. Cleveland, O. 











{Blair's Pills. go) 


GOUT and RHEUMATISM. 


SAFE, SURE, EFFECTIVE. 
Druggists, or 224 William St.. New York. 








Goutand Rheumatism cured by taking McKesson & 
Rossins’ TARTARLITHINE, Of all druggists. 
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N. W. AYER & SON, 
Newspaper Advertising Agents, 
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The buyer of to-day says to the 


seller, “I am engaged just now 
zine, and I will give it good 
The seller who inquires “ what 
paper?” “what story?” “ what 
cost?” should consult 
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A man with a family 


should study its needs: whole- 
some food, proper clothing, good 
air, exercise and (not the least 
necessary) an occasional tonic, 
For debility will creep in. 


WiNulune 


TRADE MARK. 





is a food drink. One sup of it will 
give you more grain strength—actual 
nourishment—than a dozen loaves of 
bread. It gives consumptives and 
sufferers from wasting diseases 
greater strength and healthy flesh, 
and gives nursing mothers just the 
nourishment they want. 


To be had at all druggists’ and grocers.’ 
Prepared by ANHEUSER-BUSCH BREWING ASSOCIATION, St. Louis, U.S, A, 
Send for handsomely illustrated colored booklets and other reading matter. 


By ailiaog), SULPHUME. 


A new electro-chemical discovery is an 
nounced. Sulphur has been successfully dis- 
solved. Sulphume is liquid sulphur. It is 
the only liquid sulphur. One bottle of Sul- 
phume makes twelve sulphur baths. 


Sulphur 2 Baths 


at Home 


are now possible to every one. No need to 

f) 4% to Sulphur Springs. Simply use Sul- 

phume to soften the water and give it just 

the right amount of sulphur to be absorbed by 

the pores. It whitens the skin and heals all 
humors. 

Sulphume is taken internally and does all that 
sulphur can do and more—because it is sulphur 
in its best form. 

Sulphur is used externally as a lotion. Its 
effect is marvellous. 

SOAP is the only genuine sulphur 

‘. soap that has ever been made, for the reason that 

we are the only firm in the world who possess the 
secret of dissolving sulphur. 


SULPHUME #* BOOK 


Tells all about Sulphume: gives the names of people who have used it and 

: been cured by it. Sent free at your request. If your druggist has not yet put in 

j a stock of Sulphume, we will send bottle, carriage paid, for $1.00. By all means 

ly rs ® os send for free copy of “ Sulphume Book,” and learn about this truly remarkable scientific 
iscovery. 


SULPHUME COMPANY, 152-158 Lake Street, Chicago. 
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Roule of the 
Overland Limited” 
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7 UNIONPACIFIC Wigs 
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SLEEPING AN 
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\ tos ancetes a PRINCIPAL FASTERN AGENCIES: 
‘a NewYork: Boston: Chicago: 


423 Broadway 5 State St. 208 Clark St. 
287 Broadway 292 WashindlorSt 191 Clark St. 
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Thats¢ : 
Delicious: 
Flavor, 2 


§ which you relish 
somuch in Soups 
and Bouillon 
! served af fhe 
Pe best Cafés.can 
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o Extract : 


Armour’s Extract 
gives fo soups. 
Qravies, Slews 
etc. a zest and 
relish obtainable 
inno other way. 
\ve are preparing a new edition of our little cock-book giving a number of simple and 

helpful .recipes,-and shall be glad te put your name on the list of these desiring copies 
Kindly send your address te a 


1 Armour & Company 
isin ic ss 
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THE SCIENCE OF IT. 
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In polishing fine wood the microscopic fibres 
on the surface are broken, and they speedily 
decay by contact with the atmosphere. The 
crumbling of those infinitesimal fragments ob- 

' scures the brightness of coloring and the deli- 
cacy of pattern in the deeper grain of the wood. 
You know how the atmosphere dulls the newly 
exposed surface of lead. That dulness, in lead 
or wood, is the decay of the surface particles. 

It is the office of varnish to protect, by her- 
metically sealing, those exposed points; and 
thus to preserve, as under a perfect glass, the 
liveliness of their freshly-cut facets. A varnish 
that cracks is little better than none, for it lets 
in the destroying atmosphere. There are var- 
nishes—but not many of them—which do not 

crack. 
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MurpeHyY VARNISH Co. 






FRANKLIN MURPHY, President. 







Head Office: Newark, N. J. 
Other Offices: Boston, Cleveland, St. Louis, and Chicago. 
Factories: Newark and Chicago. 
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BATHING is always pleasant; with PEARS’ SOAP it isa luxury. You never 

can find another toilet soap that so closely comes up to the ideal of perfection, 
and so long as fair white hands, a bright clear complexion and a soft healthful skin 
continue to add to beauty and attractiveness, so long will 


Pears’ Soap 


continue to hold its place in the good opinion of women who wish to be beautiful and 
attractive. Its purity is such that it may be used on the tenderest and most sensitive 
eS 
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Haviland China 


It is important to buyers that they should be 





informed that the only ware that has always been known 





as Haviland China is marked under each piece: 


Se 





On White China On Decorated China. 











POLITICIANS 


EGYPT 3250 B. C. U. S. 1895. 
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Absolutely Pure. 

A cream-of-tartar baking powder. High- 
est of all in leavening strength.—Zaéest 
United States Government Food Report. 

Royat Baktnc Powper Co., New York. 





IVORY 
SOAP 


IT FLOATS 
No other soap 





is found in so 


many homes. 


Tre Procter & Gamace Co. Cin'tt 











WALTER BAKER & CO, wa 


Established Dorchester, Mass., 1780. 


Breakfast Cocoa 
<e2 © ERS 
ai ee FE 
Se > 
Always ask = Walter Baker & Co.'s 


Breakfast Cocoa 4 

Made at 
DORCHESTER, MASS. ¢ 
It bears their Trade Mark 6 
* 














‘* La Belle Chocolatiere ” on every can. 
Beware of Imitations. 





IN SUPPORT 
of well tried rules for health and comfort 
notice the straps of the Ferris Waist. The 
weight of heavy skirts, damaging to the strong- 
est woman's constitution, is transferred from 
waist to shoulders, leaving the body free and 
untram melled. 


9 GooDp 
SENSE 
CORSET WAIST 
is made to suit all tastes in high or low bust, 
long or short waist. 


Children’s, 25c, to 50c. Misses’, 50c. tof 1. Ladies’, $1 to $2. 
For sale by all retailers. 




















